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' This is an excellent work, and super sedes all that has 
been done on this author. The lost {»ortions of Tacitus are 
sapplied by original -compositions [by Brotier], and intersti- 
tialbooks are added to connect and complete thewbole.'— 

BiBLIOORAPHICAL MlSCBLLANY» 



ANNALS OF TACITÜS. 



ARGUMENTS. 

BOOK V. 

Skct. I. The death and oharacter of tbe empress Livia — 
U. Tiberius grows more oppressive than ever, and Sejanus 
rises to greater power—IIl. Tiberius, by a leiter to the 
Senate, accuses Agrippinaand her son Nero ; the populace 
In a tumultuous manner Surround the senate-house ; the 
fathers proceed no fiorther in the business ; Sejanus in- 
censed against their conduct — V. Tiberius writes in an an - 
gry style to the Senate, and reserves the affair of Agrippina 
for his own jndgment ; the apology of the senate. 

[In this place is a chasm of near three years ; the Supple- 
ment begins with the sections marked with figures, instead 
of the Roman numeral letters.] 

1. Designs of Sejanus against Agrippina and Nero — 2. Vio- 
lent prosecutions ; Tiberius yiolent against all the friends 
of h-is mother^S. Tranquillity through all the Roman pro- 
vinces — 4. Kemarkable letter from Tiberius to the Senate — 
— 5. Agrippina and Nero yoted public enemies ; both 
taken into custody ; she is confined near H^rculaneum ; a 
centurion beats out her eye ; she is banished to Pandata- 
ria, and Nero to Pontia, where he is put to death ; Sejanus 
plots the ruin of Drusus, the second son of Germanicus ; 
he seduces ^milia Lepida to join him against her husband 
—7. Drusus made a prisoner in the lower part of the palaee 
—8. Tiberius begins to suspect Sejanus, but amuses him 
with warm professions of friendship — 10. Popularity of 
Sejanus ; his statues erected at Kome ; his birthday cele- 
brated — 11. Velleias Paterculus the "Viiatoii'BiL \ V^ \& ^^ 
Creatore of Sejanus, and suUies hia Yiiator^ W\V^x^^^2^»^Äö^ 
— iÄ Tiberiua ßuspeetß Asinius G>^u^ <ja^ \«o^»^^^'^^' 
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tuHcus, the professed friends of Sejanas ; the stratagem by 
which Tiberius contrives the ruin of Asinius Gallus — 15. 
Sejanus is loaded with honors by the emperor ; Livia, the 
widow of Drusus, given to him in marriage— 17. Tiberius 
resolves to remove Sejanas to Rome, and for that purpose 
makes.bim Joint consul with himself ; Sejanus makes bis 
entry into Rome, and is received with demonstrations of 
joy — 20, The cruelty of Sejanus ; death of Geminius Rufus 
and Prisca bis wife -, the consulsbip extended by a decree 
to a term of five years — 22. Tiberius annuls the decree ; 
he resigns the consulsbip, and makes Sejanus do the same 
— ^23. Sejanas wishes to retum to the isle of Capreaß ; Tibe- 
rius objects to it, and says he means to visit Rome — 24. 
The young Caligula raised to the honors of augur and 
pontiff; Sejanus is honored with religious worship ; Tibe- 
rius forbids such impious mockery even to himself— 26. 
Sejanus driyen almost to despair ; he forma a conspiracy, 
determined at all events to seize the reins of govemment ; 
Satrius Secundus betrays him to Antonia, the sister-in-law 
of Tiberius ; Pallas, then a slare» but afterwards the fa> 
YOrite of the emperor Claudius, is sent by Antonia to in- 
form against Sejanus — ^28. Measures of Tiberius to defeat 
Sejanus ; Macro sent to Rome to command the pretorian 
guüds ', artful proceedings against Sejanus ; Regulus, the 
consul, and Laco, captain of the city cohorts, join against 
Sejanus, and take him into custody in the senate-house — 
33, He. is dragged to prison ; insults of the populace ; bis 
death ; decrees of the Senate against bis memory— 35. Ho- 
nors decreed to Macro and Laco, but by them prudently 
rejected-^37. Junius Blaesus, uncle to Sejanus, put to 
death, as also the eldest son of Sejanus; Apicata, the 
first wife of Sejanus, but divorced from him, discovers the 
particulars of the murder of Drusus by her husband and 
the younger Livia, and then puts an end to her days— 38. 
Death of Livia, by order of Tiberius — 39. His opinion of 
Caligula — 40. Acts of cruelty by Tiberius in the isle of 
Capreae displayed in yarious instances* 

143, From the end of this section Tacitus goes on to the end 
ofthe book,] 

7. Täe Speech of an illugtrloua a6xiB.töii Wioi^^ xom^ '\^ 
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lost^ his fortitade, and manner of dying— VIII. P. Vitel- 
lins and Pomponids Secundud accused, but not brought 
to trial ; Vitellius dids broken-bearted ; Pomponius out- 
liv«d Tiberius — ^IX. A son and daugbter of Sejanus, the 
last of bis family, put to deatb by order of the Senate — X. 
A counterfeit Drusns in Greece ; the impostor detected by 
Foppseus SabinuB — XI. Dissensions between the two con- 
suls. 

These transactions inclnde three years. 

Years-of Eome» Of Christ. . Consuls. 

782 29 L. Rubellius Geminns, C. Fnsius 

Geminus. 
TBS 30 Marcus Vinicius, L. Casaius 

Longinus. 
784 31 Tiberius 5th time, L.iElius Se- 

janus. 
Aboat the middle of May Cornelius Sylla, Sezteidius Ca- 
in the same year for tullinus. 

three months. 
From the middle of Au- Memmius Kegulus, Fulcinius 
gust in the same year. Trio. 

BOOK VI. 

Sect. I. The secret and libidinous passions of Tiberius in his 
solitary retreat at Capres— II. The rage and violence of 
prosecutions ; thestatues of the youngerLiviademolished, 
and the effects of Sejuaus confiscated — IV. Latinius La- 
tiaris accused and cöndemned — V. Cotta Messalinus saved, 
by appealing to the emperor — VI. Remarkable expressions 
in a letter from Tiberius, painting the horrors of his mind 
— VIII. A spirited and noble defence made by Marcus 

• Terentius — IX. Annius Pollio, Appius Silanus, Scaurus 
Mamercus^ and others, accused ; the hearing reserved for 
the emperoTT-X. A woman suffers for shedding tears for 
her son ; the death of Lucius^ Fiso, govemor of Rome, and 
his excellent characterr— XI. The Office of prefect, or go- 
remor of Rome ; its origin, and progteaa—Xll. '^^cnx«& 
ahout tbe Sibylline books, and the Teatdc\A.oii'& X.o'Nife ^* 
serred iu aimitting them—XIII* SeditionB ou ^<^<^^Nix^ ^^ 
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the scarcity of com — XIV» RomsAvlrBights chai'ged with a 
conspiracy^ condemned, and ezecuted — ^XV. Two daugh- 
ters of G«rmanicu8 maxrwd to Lucius Cassius and Marcus 
Vinicius — XVT. ProBecutions against usurers, and new re- 
gulations to repress tfaem ; by the liberality of Tiberius 
public credit restored«— XVIII. Acousations on the law of 
majesty ; a number of the confederates of Sejanus executed 
at once — XX. Caius Cssar (otherwise Caligula) married to 
Claudia ; bis manners, dissimulation, and character ; Tibe- 
rius foretels the reign of Galba ; he studied the arts of 
prognostication under Thrasyllus ; a remarkable story re- 
lating to that aströioger — XXIII. The tragic death of Dru- 
sus, son of Germanicus, and the yiolent end of bis mother 
Agrippina — XXVI. Voluntary death of Nerva, the great 
lawyer, and bis reasons ; the fate of other illustrious men — 
XXVIII. A Phoenix seen in Egypt, with an account of that 
miraculousbird — XXIX. Various accusations and executions 
— XXXI. Deputies from the Farthian nobility requesting a 
new king ; Tiberius sends two, one after the other ; the com- 
mand in the east given to Lucius Vitellius ; bis character 
— XXXIII. War between the Parthians andj Armenians ; 
Artabanus driven from bis throne by the Parthians ; he 
seeks refuge in Scythia; Tiridates placed on the throne 
by the conduct of Vitellius— XXXVIII. Violent prosecu- 
tions at Rome, and numbers suffer ; the death and will of 
Fulcinius Trio — XXXIX. Death and character of Poppsus 
Sabinus — XL. Vibulenus Agrippa poisons himself in the 
Senate ; Tigranes, formeriy king of Armenia, is put to 
death, and also several others; iEmilia Lepida puts an 
end to her Life — ^XLI. Revolt of the Clitaeans, a people of 
Cappadocia ; and their defeat ; Tiridates deposed by the 
Parthians, and Artabanus once more restored — XLV. A 
dreadful fire at Korne, and part of the Circus consumed ; 
the munificenceof Tiberius on that occasion — XLVI. Deli- 
berations of Tiberius about naming a successor ; bis know- 
lege of Caligula's character, and bis prpphetic words about 
bis violent death — XLVII. The seeds of new prosecutions 
laid at Borne — XL VIII. The noble speech of Lucius Arrun- 
tius, and bis voluntary death— L. The last iUness, dissi- 
mulation, and death> of TiberiAft-*lAU Hift auftia« v^ogress. 



ThM« tnniAoiicMsliiclade near six years« 

YearsofRomd. QfCfiH^t. / Consuls. 

785 'd3 Cneitts Domitius iEnobarbuB, M. 

Fuiius Camillns Scribonia- 
, aus. 
796 33 Ser. Sulpicius Galba, L. Corne- 

lius Sylla. 
7St 34 Paulus Fabius Persicus, Lucius 

VitelliuB. 

788 35 C. Cestius Gallus, M. Servilius 

Nonianus. 

789 36 Sext.PapiniusAlleniuSyQuintus 

PlautiuB. 

790 Sr Cneius Acerronius Procuhis, 

Caius Pontius Nigrinus. 

BOOK XI. 

SxcT. I. The condemnation and death of Valerius Asiaticus 
and Poppaea by tbe artifices of Messaiina— -IV. Two Roman 
knights put to death for a dream— V. The iniquity of the 
•public adTOcates; a motion in the Senate to revive the 
Cincian law, which prohibited the talring of fees ; debates 
on that Bubject ; the legal fee ascertained, and beyond that 
all to be deemed guilty of extortion— VIII. Commotions 
atnong the Parthians ; Bardanes put to death, and Gotar- 
ses fixed on the throne — XI. The secular games exhibited 
at Rome, in the year eight hundred from' the foundation of 
the city — XII. llie criminal lores of Messalina and Caius 
Siliaa — XIII. Claudius ignorant of bis wife's adultery ; 
he discbarges bis censorial functions ; he adds three letters 
to the Roman alphaböt ; an account of the origin of letters 
— ^XV. The College of augurs put under new regnlations— 
XVI* The Cheruscans send from Germany to desire a king 
from Rome; Italiens, the nephew of Arminius, is sent, 
aad Well veceired; a party formed against bim; a civil 
war endues ; he prores victorious— XVIII. Corbulo sent to 
eommaiid In Lower Germany ; he introducea Üi& «>\xi!eX««x 
AiMeSp^ej Mubduea the Chancians, and mediX'aXef^ ^»i>^«t 
eaaquestsj he puta Gannascas» a Getmaa otii^i, \a ^«mSObl^ 
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he receives orders from Claudius to repass the Rhine — 
XX. Curtius Ruf US, for the discovery of a mine, obtains 
triumphal omaments ; an account of his origin, his rise, 
and character — XXII. Cneius Novius detected with a dag- 
ger in the prince's prese^ce ; his fortitude on the rack ; 
the iirst institution of the Roman questor ; the history of 
that Office in its progress — XXIII. Debates about filling 
the vacancies in the Senate ; the nobility of Gaul claim to 
be admitted ; speeches against that measure ; the empe- 
ror's reply to the whole argument ; the Gauls cftrry their 
point ; Claudius refuses the title of Father of the Senate 
— XXVI. The frantic loves of Messalina and Silius ; he 
proposes to marry the empress ; she agrees ; the nuptial 
ceremony, during the absence of Claudius, perfonned in 
the most public manner — ^XXIX. The freedmen beut on her 
destruetion ; two courtesans, by the direction of Narcis- 
suSy inform the emperor — XXXI. Messalina diverts her- 
seif, and celebrates the autumnal season in the highest 
gaiety ; Claudius returns from Ostia ; Narcissus, his freed- 
man, leads him to the camp ; Silius and his confederates 
put to death — XXXVII. Claudius at a banquet wavers in 
fayor of Messalina ; Narcissus Orders her ezecution ; her 
death in the gardens of LucuUus ; the stupidity of Clau- 
dius ', Narcissus obtains the ensigns of questorian rank. 

These transactions include two years. 

YearsofRome. Of Christ. Consuls. 

800 47 Claudius, 4th time, Lucius Vi- 

tellius, 3rd time* 

801 48 Aulus Vitellius, L. Vipsanius. 

BOOK XII. 

Sect. I* The choice of a wife .for the emperor divides the 
freedmen into parties ; Lollia Paulina, Julia Agrippina, and 
^lia Petina, are rival candidates— II. Claudius deliberates 
with Narcissus, Callistus, and Pallas — III. Agrippina, the 
emperor's niece, preferred by the interest of Pallas ; Vi- 
telliua, the censor, moyes the Senate that all intermarriages 
between the uncle and niece shaWbe dQc\AX«^\vRlv)\\ ^d.<&- 
cree paasea for that purpoB©— \11« Oü Üx^ ^1 ^^ ^'^ 
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matriage Silanus kills himself ; Calyina, Ms sister, is ba* 
nished out of Italy ; Seneca recalled from exile by the 
inflaence of Agrippina ; her reasons for it — ^IX. Octayia, 
the emperor's daughter, promised in marriage to Nero, 
Agrippina's son-^X. Deputies from Parthia, desiring that 
Meherdates may be seilt from Rome to be king of that 
country ; Meherdates set out accordingly ; he gives battle 
to Gotarzes, and is conquered ; death of Gotarzes ; Vo- 
nones succeeds to the crown of Parthia, and soon after 
him Yologeses — X V. Mithridates tries to recover the king- 
dem of Pontus ; he is defeated and sent to Rome ; his 
unshaken fortitude, and behayior to the emperor — XXII. 
Lollia Paulina condemned to banishment by the intrigues 
of Agrippina ; her death in exile ; Calpumia punished, 
but not with death — XXIII. The city enlarged by Claudius ; 
the ancient boundaries, with an account of enlargements 
from time to time — XXV. Nero adopted by Claudius; 
Agrippina, to increase her fame, establishes a colony 

> «mong the Ubilms, at the place of her binh ; the Cattians 
iravage and plunder the country ; they are subdued — XXIX. 
Tannins, king of the Suevians, driven from his kingdom ; 
landa allotted to him and his foUowers in Pannonia — 
XXXI. Publius Ostorius commands in Britain ; his victory 
orer Caractacus; Cartismandua delivers Caractacus into 
the hands of the Romans ; he is sent to Rome ; his forti- 
tude, and his speech to Claudius ; pardon granted to him, 
his wife, and his brothers— XXXIX. Ostorius dies, wom 
out in the serrice ; Aulus Didius sent into Britain to take 
on him the command — ^XLI. Nero puts on the manly gown 
before the regulär age ; Britanniens slighted, and by the 
arts of Agrippina postponed to Nero ; the attendants and 
tutors of Britannicus remoyed from his person, and new 
men appointed by Agrippina — XLIII. Portents and prodi- 
gies at Rome ; the people distressed by a dearth of corn ; 
the impolicy of depending for corn on Egypt and Africa — 
XLIV. War between the Iberians and Armenians ; the 
ParthiakiB and Romans involved in the quarrel ; Rhadamis- 

* tus «ent by his father Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, to his 
nnele Mithridates, who reigns over the km^dom. oi Kxm.^* 
ÄÄy th^^r&aek^ry o£ Rfaadamistus ; \)y \iia taÜiftT* % cix^et^ 

b0 wägäs WMT ü^änet Armenia j Mithndatea \>ö%\ft\g,^^ Va.'^ 
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fortress under the command of CaelioB Pollio, the govemor 
of the garrison ; the venality of Pollio ; Mithridates be- 
trayed by him, and murdered by Rhadamistus — LH. Fu- 
rius Scribonianus driyea into ezile ; the mathematicians 
drlyen out of Italy — LUX* A decree against women inter- 
marrying with slayes; Pallas rewaided as the author of 
this regulation — ^LIV. Tranquillity restored in Judaea ; 
Felix, the brother of Pallas, escapes unpunished, notwith* 
Standing bis misconduct, and Cumanus punished for the 
whole— LV. Commotions among the Clitaeans quelled by 
Antiochus^LVI. Claudius exhibits a naval engagement on 
the lake Fucinus ; a pass made through a mountain ; the 
work ill ezecuted at first, and completed afterwards ; Nar- 
oissus blamed by Agrippinar-LVIII. Nero pleads for the 
inhabitants of Ilium, and other cities — LIX. Statilius Tau- 
rus accused by Tarquitius Priscus ; the latter ezpelled the 
Senate in spite of Agrippina — LX. The Jurisdiction of the 
imperial procurator^ established in the provinces ; obser- 
vations on that subject — LXI* An ezemption from taxes 
granted to the isle of Coos, and to the city of Byzantium a 
remission of tribute for fiye years — LXIV. Portents and 
prodigies ; Domitia Lepida, the aunt of Nero, for endea- 
Yoring to ingratiate herseif with her nephew, accused by 
the artifice of Agrippina; Narcissus .endeavors to save her, 
but in vain ; she is condemned to die — LXVI. Claudius 
taken ill ; he removes to Sinuessa ; Agrippina prepares a 
plate of poisoned mushrooms ; Xenophon, the physician, 
puts a poisoned feather down the throat of the emperor, 
under pretence of making him Yomit— LXVIII. Britanni- 
ens detained in the palace by Agrippina while Nero is 
proclaimed emperor by the army ; the Senate approve, and 
decree diyine honors to the memory of Claudius. 

These transactions passed in ^ix years. 

Y^arsofRome. Of Christ. Consuls. 

802 49 Pomponius Longinua Gallus, 

Quintus Verannius. 

803 50 Caius Anti&tius Ve^tus, M. Suil« 

Uns NerviUianus. 
804 51 Claudius» 5ÜitÄxnib,^^C^xiAU»A 
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Yoars of Brome. Of Christ. Consuls. 

> 805 SU P. Cornelius Sylla Eaustus, L. 

'j. Salvias Otho Titianus. 

806 53 Decimas Junius Silanus, Q. Ha- 

. i terius Antonius. 

80r . 54 Marcus Asinius Marcellus, Ma- 

nius Acilius Aviola. 

BOOK XIII. 

SscT. i. Süanns, prooonsul of Asia, poisoned at the instigä- 

tion of Agrippina; Narcissus, the emperor's freedman, 

destxoyed, though favored by Nero on account of bis yices 

— ^11. The cbaracters of Burrbos and of Seneca ; funeral of 

Claudius ; 'Nero delirers the oration — IV. The beginning 

of Nero's reign promises well ; the Senate acts with inde- 

pendence — VI. The Parthians claim a rigbt oyer the king- 

dom of Armenia ; Corbulo sent to command the army 

against them ; bis message to Vologeses, king of Parthia, 

who deli'vers hostages ; the Senate proposes to make the 

-year hegm from the first of December, the month in which 

j^iTero .was bom; the prince rejects the proposal — XII. 

SEeio's passion for Acte, an enfranchised slaye; Agrip- 

pina's Indignation ; her power diminished — XIV. Pallas 

dissuBsed from court, and Nero's Observation on it — XV. 

Bntaiinicas poisoned, and bis funeral in the dead of night 

.-^XVill. Agrippina obnozious to Nero, who remoVes her 

.from bis palace to another mansion ; she is accused of de- 

iigiis «gainst the State ; Nero is for putting her to deatlt ; 

Banliua go«s to hear her defence ; her baughty spirit ; she 

.panishes her enemies, and rewards her friends — XXIII. 

Pallas and Burrbus accused ; both acquitted, and the pro- 

Jectttor banished — ^XXV. Nero's debauchery and midnight 

riots — XXVI. Debates in the senate about tbe insolence of 

the freedmen ; a proposal to make them subject to their 

original bondage— XXVIII. The Jurisdiction of the tri- 

. bunes and ediles restrained within narrower limits ; diort 
history of the administration of the revenue — XXX. Vip- 
sanius Lenas oondemned ; Lucius Volusius dies at the a^e 
of ninety-three; hia character— XXXI. T\ie ixi^%\^\x^\»A 
e^oM» ^ tie proviacea not to give public Bvec\»«\«% \ 
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regolations for protecting the masters agiiiist^tiieir alaves ; 
. Pomponia Graecina charged with embracing a foreigo su- 
perstition, and acquitted by the judgmeat of her husband 
XXXIII. Publius Celer, Cossutianus Capito, and Eprius 
Marcellus, accused of extortion—XXXIV. Nero'e bounty 
to ValeriuB Messala, and others ; new broils with the Par- 
thians about Armenia ; Corbulo refonns his soldiere by the 
rigor of his discipline ; he enters Armenia ; his army suf- 
fers by the inclemency of the winter ; Tiridates, brother to 
Vologeses, king of Parthia, makes head against him, but in 
yain ; he flies before the Romans ; Corbulo takes thd city 
of Artazata, and bums it to the ground — XLII. Publius 
Suillius accused at Rome ; he rails bitterly against Seneca ; 
he is tried and condemned—XLIV. Octavius Sagitta, in a 
fit of love and fury, Stabs Pontia because she is not willing 
to perform a promise of marriage ; the fidelity of his freed- 
man; Sagitta is condemned — XLV. Nero's passion for 
Sabina Poppsea ; her history, her beauty, and her artifices ; 
Otho seduced her from her husband, Rufus Cxispinus ; 
Nero in loye with her ; he sends Otho to the goyernment 
of Lusitania— XLVII. Nero throws off the mask ; he sends 
Cornelius Sylla into banishment ; a sedition at Puteoli sup- 
pressed by military force — XLIX. Pstus Thrasea opposes 
a motioH in the Senate ; his enemies inyeigh against his 
character; his answer to his friends — L. The exorbitant 
practices of the tax-gatherers restrained; Nero thinks of 
remitting all taxes whateyer, but is dissuaded from it ; the 
reyenue laws laid open to the public — LIII. The tranquil- 
lity of afPairs in Germany ; the Frisians take the opportu- 
nity to settle on the banks of the Rhine ; their two leading 
Chiefs go to Rome to solicit the emperor ; their behayior in 
Pompey's theatre ; by Nero's order the Frisians extermi- 
nated ; the Ansibarians, under Boiocalus, make the same 
attempt, and with no better success ; the spirited answer 
of Boiocalus to the Roman general — LVII. War between 
the Hermund urians and the Cattians ; both nations enter- 
tain superstitious notions about a riyer that produces salt ; 
their quarrel on that account more fierce and yiolent ; the 
Hermundurians conquer, and the Cattians almost cut to 
pieces — LVIIL The Ruminal ttee that gaye shade to 
Momulua and Remus begius to dec«:} *, ^ÜEA& -^«^ <^««isl^^ 
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an ill omdn, titt^ Üi« branches once more displayed their 
leaves. 

TImm transactions.passed in four years. 

Years of Rome. Of Christ. Consuls. 

806 55 The emperor Nero, L. Antistius 

Vetus. 

809 56 Q. Volusius Satorninus, P. Cor- 

nelius Scipio. 

810 ST Nero, I3nd time, L. Calpumius 

Piso. 

811 58 Nero, 3rd time, ValeriuB Mes- 

sala. 
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Section I. PuRiNG tbe consulship of RubelUus 6e- 
minus and Fusius,' who bore the same surname, died, 
in an advanced old age, tbe emperor's mother Livia»* 
styled Julia Augnsta. Illustrious by her descent froii^ 

1 Tillemont, in bis History of the Emperors, fixes the pas- 
tioo, of our SaTlonr in tbis year. Lactantia»«md many of the 
jbthers are of the aame opinion. The writers of modern date 
plaoe th«t great event four yeara later, in the nineteentb <^ 
Tiberius, inatead of tbe fifteeath, and their calculation is now 

fenerelly adopted. See Brotier's Tacitus, i. 316, 4to editiop. 
acitna, ineidentally, mentiona Jesus Christ, and bis anffer* 
jngs under Pontius Pilate, Annala, xt. 44. 

2 Angustus, by bis last wül, adopted her into the Julian 
fiunily, under tbe additienal name of Augusta, Annais, 1. 8. 
Tacitns, after that time, caUs her Julia, Julia Augusta, and 
freqnantly Augnsta only. For the aake of unifonnitv ehe is 
always eslled Liria in tbe translation, and once or twice Em- 
preas Mocher, tbougb it nuist be «cknowleged tbat the ap* 
pellatien ia premature. The Romans had no title to corre* 
•pond witb tmpreaa, «eaatress, &c. See an £8say on the 
name of Augustas, Memoirs of tbe Aeademy of Beiles Lettrep, 
zix., 4to edUion. Jnlia died, according to Pliny, zi^. 6, at die 
«ge ci eigbty^two. Her fatber was of the Clrodian famüy, 
-and, being adopted inte the bonse of Livins, took the name 
of Lirius Drusos Claudianus. He fougbt on the side of 
liberty nt the battle of Philippi, and seeing tbe da.^ \q%x.^ ^\t^ 
by bis own hmtd» Finr Xina, see tha Gein««äo€VQ«\1^t\X<%«'^Q. 
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the house of Claudius, she yvas farther ennobled by 
adoption into the Livian and the Julian families. She 
was first married to Tiberius Nero,^ and by him was 
the mother of two sons. Her husband, when the city 
of Perusia was obliged to surrender to the arms of 
Augustus, made his escape, and wandered from place 
to place, tili the peace between Sextus Pompeius and 
the triumvirate restored him to his country. Enamored 
of the graceful form and beauty of Livia, Augustus 
obliged her husband to resign her to his embraces. 
Whether she had consented to the change, is uncer- 
,tain ; but the passion of the emperor was so ardent, 
that, without waiting tili she was delivered of the fruit 
of her womb, he conveyed her, pregnant as she was, 
to his own house. By this second marriage she had 
no issue ; but Agrippina and Germanicus^ being joined 
in wedlock, Livia beoame allied to the house of Caesar, 

1 Ue was idso, as well as his wife, of the Claudian family. 
Heappeared in arms against Octavius (afterwards Augustus), 
on the side of Lucius Antonius, whom he considered as the 
last assertor of public liberty. Antonius was besieged at 
Perusia by Angustus, A. U. C. 714, and, after holding out tili 
the garrison was redueed by famine, was obliged to capitulate. 
Tiberius Nero endeavored to collect the scattered remains of 
the republtcan party ; but, his efibrts proying fruitless, he 
was obliged to fly to Sextus Pompeius, then in possession of 
Sicily. His wife Livia attended him in his flight, being at 
that time pregnant : and bearing in her arms her infant son 
Tiberius, who was-aboat two years old. Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. 75. The father afterwards made his peace with Augustus, 
and retumed to Rome, A. U. C. 716 ; and his wife Liria, 
yielding to the emperor's embraces, sesued his pardon. Liria 
was then siz months with child. Augustus, before he mar- 
ried her, was obliged to obtain a dispensation from the Pon- 
tifical College. In three months afterwards Livia was doli* 
vered of her second son, Drusus. Caligula, afterwards em- 
peror, and great-grandson of Livia, used to say of her tfiat 
jBhe was auother Ulysses in petticoats. 
^ GearmanicuB, the son of Dtusub, w%& ^rondaon to Livia; 
^nd Agrippina, hi» wife, was grand-d«.u^\xtet Xo \M%>)AX\i%«. ^ 
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and the issue of that maich were the common great- 
grand-children of Augustus and herseif. Her domestic 
conduct was formed on the model of primitive man* 
ners : but by a gracefal ease, unkhown to her sex in 
the time of the republic, she had the address to soften 
the rigor of ancient virtue. A wife of amiable man- 
ners, yet a proud and imperious mother, she united in 
herseif the opposite qualities that suited the specions 
arts of Augustus, and the dark dissimulation of her 
SOS. The rites of sepulture * were performed without 
pomp or magnificence. Her will remained for a long 
time unexecuted. The funeral oration was delivered 
from the rostrum by her great-grandson Caius Caesar, 
afterwards Caligula, the emperor. 

II. Tiberiua did not attend to pay the last melan- 
choly duties to bis mother. He continued to riot in 
Toluptnous pleasures ; but the weight of business was 
his apology to the senate. Public honors were, with 
great profusion, decreed to her memory : Tiberius, 
under the mask of moderation, retrenched the greatest 
part,' expressly forbidding the forms of religious 
worsbip. On that point he knew the sentiments 

1 Tiberias, from the day of his accession to the imperial 
digiiity, considered his mother as a woman of a politic and 
artificial character, proud, fierce, and overbearing; in ap- 
pearance, plotting to aggrandise her son ; in Beeret, wishing 
for nothing so much as to gratify her own ambition. She 
lived three y ears after Tiberius retired to the isle of Capre», 
and, during that time, never had more tiian one sbort inter- 
riew. In her last illness Tiberius did not condescend to visit 
her. He signified an inclination to attend the hineral cere- 
mony : but he promised only to deceive, and delayed so long, 
that tue body was in a State of putrefaction before it was 
oommitted to the flames. Suet. in Tib. § 51. 
. 2 The apotheosis of Livia is still to be seen on ancient me* 
cbds : but we leam from Suetonius that diviue YiOTi<Qt%^«t^ 
granted by tbe Emperor Claudius, and tbe iiie^^%^«t«isic^\. 
pnJmbJ;^ßtjiick during luBimsu. SeüSuQt.mC\vsx^%%^« 
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of bis motbet t it was her desire not to ht deified. In 
the same lettet that conreyed his directions to tlM 
Senate he passed a censure on the levity of female 
firiendship ; by that remaiiL obliqnely glancin^ at Fn- 
Irias the consnl^ who owed his eleration to the parti- 
ality of IMiL, The ihct was» Fnsins had brilliant 
talents. He poesessed» in an eminent degpree, the art 
of recommending himself to the softer sex. His con- 
yersation sparkled with wit. In his lirely sallies he 
did not spare eren Tiberini himself, forgetting that 
the raillery which plays with the foibles of the great 
is long remembered, and seldom forgiven. 

III. From this time may be dated the era of a füri* 
ous, headlong, and despotic govornment. The rage of 
Tiberius knew no bouAds. . While his mother üved 
his passions were rebuked, and in some degree con- 
troUed. He had been from his infancy in the habit of 
snbmitting to her judgment ; and to counteract her 
anthority was more than Sejanus dared to ^ndertake. 
By the death of Livia all restraint was thrown off. 
The prince and his minister broke out with nnbridled 
fary. A letter was despatched to the senate, in bitter 
terms arraigning the conduct of Agrippina and her son 
Kero. The charge was generally snpposed to häve 
been framed, and eren forwarded to Rome, during the 
Hfe of laria, but by her influence for that time snp- 
pressed. The Tiolence of the proceeding, so soon afler 
her death, gave rise to the opinion entertained by the 
populace. The letter was oonceired in a style of ex- 
i^uisite malice, containing, however, against the grand- 
kion no Imputation of treason, no plot to levy war 
against the state. The crimes objected to bim were 
tmlawfal pleasures, and a life of not and debauchery. 
.Ä^rippiasLS character was proof against the shafts of 
taaiic^ Her iMtnghty caniige «ad uacttM^otimX^ 
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were the only allegations that could be urged 
Bt her. The fathers sat in profound «ilence, 
ed with astonishment, At length that das« of 
who by fair and honorable means had nothing to 
aeized the opportunity to convert to their own 
te advantage tiie troubles and misfortunes of theii^ 
ry. A motion was njade that the contents of the 
«hould be taken into consideration, Gotta^ Mos* 
ui/ the most forward of the party, a man ever 
.to join in any profligate vote, seconded the mo- 
but the leading members of the Senate, particu- 
the magistrates, remained in a State of doubt and 
exity. They saw no ground for proceeding in a 
ess of so high a nature, communicated indeed 
acrimony» but wanting precision, and ending 
)tly, without any clear or definite purpose. 
. Junius Rusticus, who had been appointed by 
oaperor to register ' the acts of the fathers, was. 



otta Messalinus was the son of Messala Corvinns, the 
10 orator» who was highly commended by Qaintilian. 
be Dialogue concerniAg Oratory, § 1%, The son inbe- 
S portion of bis fatber's eloquence, but. none of bis virr 

He is again mentioned by Tacitus as tbe promoter of 
ssion and cruelty, Annals, yi. 5* He is recorded by 
tbe eider as a Yoluptuous epicure, and a great profi^ 
in tbe art of cookery . He invented a new ragout, com" 

of tbe feet of geese and tbe combs of cocks. ' I relate 
iot,'' says FUny, ' to tbe end, that tbe men wbo prefesu 
idy tbe pleasures of tbe tabla may enjoy all tbe praise 

tbßir kitcbens.' Some of Oirid's epistles, written in 
^\ß, are addressed to Messalina. 

uetonius assures us that Julius Cesar ordered acts of 
mate, as well as of tbe people, to be daily pompiitted to 
lg, and publisbed, wbicb bad never been done be£bre 
me. See in Jul. Ces. $ 20. Au^ustus, a more timid, 
rf jconsequence, a darker politician, ordered tbe pror 
ogs of tbe Senate to be kept Beeret. Suet. \u Kxl%« \ "^m 
\us ü)Uow9d tbe same riue, but, aa \t a^^axi^, "^^ ^^ 

1 io appoint s Senator to exeotite Ü^ of&j&e« T>^ «^1^ 
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at that titne, present in the assembly. From the nature 
of his employment he was supposed to be in the secret^ 
of his master. He rose on a sndden, under the im- 
pulse of some emotion unfelt before : magnanimity 
it was noty since he had never, on any occasion, dis- 
covered one generous sentiment : perhaps he was de- 
ceived by his own political speculations, in the hurry 
öf a confused and tnmultuous jndgment anticipating 
future mischief, but not attending to the combination 
of circumstances that formed the present crisis. What- 
ever might be bis motive, this man joined the mode- 
rate party, and advised the consul to adjourn the de- 
bate. He observed, that, in affairs of the greatest 
moment, the slightest cause often produces events al- 
together new and unexpected. Orant an interval of 
time, and the passions of a superannuated emperor 
may relent. The populace, in the mean time, bearing 
aloft the images of Nero and Agrippina, surrounded 
the senate-house. They offered up their prayers for 

that he also directed what should be inserted or omitted. 
These records were, in the modern phrase, the Journals of 
the Hoase. In the early periods of the Commonwealth, be- 
fore the use of letters was generally known, the years were 
registered hy a number of nails driven into the gate of the 
temple of Jupiter. Liry, vii. 3. Bat eyen in that rüde age 
the Chief ponciff committed to writing the transactioDS of 
each year, and kept the record at bis house for the inspection 
of the people. This mode of keeping the records continued 
in use tili the death of Mucius Scsvola, A. U. C. 672. After 
that time the motions in the senate, the debates, and resolu- 
tions of the fathers, occasioned a multiplicity of business ; 
and, of course, the ancient simple form was found insufficient. 
Under the emperors, four dinerent records grew into use t 
namely, the acts of the prince ^ secondly, the proceedings of 
the Senate ; thirdly, the public transactions of the people ; 
snd fourthly, the games, spectacles, births, marriages, deaths, 
sod daily occurrences of the city, called the Diuma. The 

-^^ i^ore 80Dt into the pro^inces, and weie t]b«t^ x^cw?^^ ^& 

fite Roman Gazette. 
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tiie säfety of the iBinperbr, and with one voice pro«« 
nounced the letter a wicked forgery, fabricated with- 
out the knowlege of Tiberius; a black contrivance 
to ruin the imperial family. The Senate came to no 
resolution. 

When the assömbly was adjonmed a number of 
fictitious Speeches, purporting to have been delivered 
by consular Senators, in a strain of bitter invectiv^ 
against Sejanus, were immediately written, and dis-^ 
persed among the people. In those productiohs the 
several authors, unknown and safe in their obscurity, 
gave free scope to their talents, and poured forth their 
rirulence with unbounded freedom. The artifice served 
to exasperate the minister. He charged the fathers 
with disafifection: ' they paid no attention to the remon* 
strances of the prince : the people were ripe for tumult 
and insurrections. A new Council of State was set np, 
and the decrees öf that mock assembly were published 
with an air of authority. What now remains for the 
discontented but to unsheathe the sword, and choose 
for their leaders, and evisn proclaim as emperors, the 
Tery persons whose images had been displayed as the 
banners of sedition and revolt V 

Y. Tiberius was fired with indignation. He renewed 
bis complaints against Agrippina and her son, and, in a 
proclamation, reprimanded the licentious spirit of the 
populace. He complained to the fathers in terms of 
keen reproach that the authority of the prince was 
eluded, and by the artifice of a single Senator despised 
and set at nought. He desired that the whole business, 
nnprejudiced by their proceedings, shonld be reserved 
for bis own decision. The fathers, withont farther de- 
bäte, sent dispatches to the emperor, assuring him, that 
thougb thej had not pronounced final juSLgnveiA^Vwww^ 
no commiBsioB for that pnrpose, tbey ^^te^ T1C^:<I^^C^« 
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Standing, retdy to prove their zeal, and woold have 
inflicted a capital puniBluneBt if the ptince himaelf had 
not abridged tkeir authority. 



SUPPLEMENT.' 

Sbgt. Ik TitB fathsTS, at aU timea pliant and obse« 
quious) were in tliid junctare more willing than erer 
lo debaae themselyes by every act of mean sendlity, 
3ejanua knew the inmost secrets of the prince, and th« 
deep Teaentments that lay concealed, and nourishad 
vanora in bis beart. Sure of a complying Senate, be 
yrew more aspiring, yei not bold enougb to strike tba 
deciaive blow. His strengtb bad bitberto lain in frand 
and covered stratagem, and, baving made an experi* 
ment of his talents, be resolved to proceed by the 
aame insidioas arts. Agrippiaa continned, witb una* 
bating tpirit, to connteract his designs ; and her two 
sons, Nero and Dmsns, stood fair in the line of sao«» 
eatsion to the imperial dignity. The ambition of the 



1 To the great loss of the literary world, the evil fate that 
ettended the works of Tacitus ia feit in thia place, at a pöint 
of time when an important aeene is to be opened ) a acene in 
which Tiberius and Sejanus were the chief actors, each with 
tho darkest policy contriving the other'a min. The art of 
gradually nnfolding the charactera of men, ia a ootiree of 
aetioii, was the talent of Tacitus, beyond any hiatorian of 
antiqaity ; but the rest of the transactions of the present 
year of llome t82, all of 783, and the greatest part of 784, 
bave perish^ in the confaaion of barbaroua timea. It ia to be 
lamented that Sejanus haa been^ anatched away from Tacitus, 
that is, from the band of justice. The chasm cau never be 
filled up : for what modern writer can hope to rival the 
enei>gy of Tacitua ? All that remaina ia to collect the fieuita 
£vm tbe ioost authentic historians, and relate them here in 
acoptinued aeries, rather than give tVie Te%,Ä.«t Vii^ XxowVAi^ ot 
Bitding them wbete tbey iie seattered in ^«x^jvqa va^<(R^v 
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■linister reqnired that all thiree shovld be remoYed* 
He began with Nero and Agrippina, well assured that» 
after their destmction, the impetuoiu temper of Dra- 
ins would lay him open to the aisaults of his eDemiee« 

2. Rome, in the mean time, knew no pause from tha 
rage of prosecutionf. Döring the life of Livia Tibe- 
rius feit lome restndnt ; but, that check remored, h« 
now broke out with redoubled fury. The moet inti^ 
mate frienda of hia mother, particularly thoae to whom 
she had recommended the care of her funeral, were 
deToted to deitruction« In that number a man of 
equeitrian rank, and of a diatinguiahed cbaracter, wa« 
singled out from the rest, and condemned to the hard 
labor of drawing water ' in a crane. By the diagraoe 
of an infamouf punishment the tyrant meant to spread 
a gencral terror. The cruelty of Sejanua kept pace 
with the exterminating fary of his master. His prida 
was wounded by the freedom with which the public 
tpoke of his ambitious views. A band of informen 
was let looee, and by that hireling crew a ciril war wat 
waged againat the first men in Rome. Spies were 
stationed in every quarter ; the mirth of the gay, the 
sorrows of the wretched, the joke of innocent sim«^ 
plieity, and the wüd rambling talk of men in liquor, 
senred to swell the list of constructiTe crimes. No- 
thiag was safe; no place secure: informers spread 
terror and desolation throag)i the city, and all rankp 
were swept away in one common ruin. 

3. While by these acts of oppression Rome wM 
made a soene of ruin and dismay, every other part of 
the empire enjoyed the most' perfect tranquillity» 

1 The name of this Roman knight is not mentioiied b^ 
Snetonius, who relates the fact, in Tib. i 51. 

S Tor thiM profound traaquillity in all p«rta oi if^L'^'B^vaea. 
empire, aee VelL Paterc. ü. tS6* 
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It was tbe wish of Tiberius to have no war on his 
hands ; and with that view, it wa^ his policy to let the 
provinces feel the mildness of his government. He 
rewarded tnerit, but with a sparing hand ; to guilt he 
showed himself inexorable ; the delinquent in a post 
of trust was sure to be punished with unremitting 
sererity. He dreaded superior merit ; and though at 
Rome Yirtue was a crime, in the prorinces he forgave 
it« To his choice of general officers and foreign magis- 
trates no objection could be made : they were men of 
integrity, though seldom of distinguished talents. The 
jealousy of his nature would not allow him to employ 
the most eminent character ; and from mediocrity, 
though he conld not hope for glory, he expected to 
derire the nndistnrbed tranquillity of his reign. 

4. Marcus Yinicius and Lucius Cassius Longinus 
w^re the next consuls.* By the management of Tibe- 
rius, things were now brought to a crisis, which in his 
heart he had long desired. The fathers had avowed 
their intention to pass a decree against Nero and Agrip- 
pina ; but the clemency of the prince was supposed to 
hold that assembly in suspense. Tiberius, howeyer, 
no longer hesitated. Sejanus represented to him the 
danger of irresolution or delay. * The time,* he said, 
* called for sudden exertion. The guilty had thrown 
off the mask, and, from seditious discourses, pro- 
ceeded to acts of open . rebellion. The very senate 
began to warer ; private views seduced them from 
their duty ; the integrity of that body was no longer 
isertain. The soldiers threatened a revolt, and Nero 
was already considered as the head of the empire. 

1 The codsuIb for the year 783 were high in favor with 
Tiberius, and, sccordingly, were afterwards married to two 
daugbterA of Gennanicus ; Dru&iUa, to C«üb«\M^ Ij^Qu^inus ; 
Julia, to ViniciuB. See yi. 15. 
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Ti1>eriiis, indeed, reigned amidst the rocks of Capreie ; 
bat Agrippina and her son gave the law at Borne/ 
Inflamed by this reasoning, Tiberius sent a letter to 
the fathers, in substance declaring, * that his mind 
was on the rack., and various apprehensions, like an 
inward fire,^ consutned his peace. He knew by cer- 
tain intelligence that Nero and Agrippina had formed 
a dangerous league ; and the storm, if not prerented, 
wonld ere long bnrst in ruin on their heads/ 

5. The Senate met in consternation. After a short 
debate, Agrippina and her son Nero were declared 
public enemies. This rote no sooner reached the ear 
of Tiberius than he sent Orders to a party of the pre- 
torian guards to take them both into custody. The 
tmhappy prisoners were loaded with fetters, and con- 
▼eyed from place to place in a close litter, which not 
a ray of light could penetrate. In this manner they 
proceeded towards the coast of Campania. A band of 
soldiers guarded them in their progress throngh th^ 
conntry. The crowd was every where kept at a dis- 
tance, and the eye of compassion nowhere suiTered 
to behold their misery. Agrippina was detained for 
some time in a Castle near Herculaneum,' on the mar- 
gin of the sea ; while Tiberins from his island beheld, 
with malignant joy, the place where his state-prisoner 
pined in bittemess of heart. But even that distressful 

1 Tiberius had been, at this time, above tbree years in his 
recess at the isle of Caprese, indulging himself in every vice, 
imd planning deeds of cmelty and borror ; and yet Velleius 
asks Vinicius the consul, to wbom be dedicates his work, 
what Tiberius had done to merit the worat agony of mind, 
and to be made miserable by his daughter-in-law and hia 
'grandson ? 

2 For Hercalaneum, see the Geographical Table. Senex». 
says, * C&lignla rased the Castle to the gTound, lü^^X. xio n«%- 
%(9 migAt remaln of tbe place where his motViex %\]Lf^«t«^ «><^ 

mach barbaritj,' DeIn,iii.S2, 
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Situation could Bot snbdue the spirit oif Agrippina. 
She did not forget that she was the grand-danghter of 
Aug^fltns, and the widow of Germanicus. Burning 
with resentment, and hy every insult fired with indig« 
Bation, she launched out with vehemence against the 
payage cruelty of the emperor. The centurion who 
gnarded her person had his private Orders; and the 
ferocity of his nature made him ready to obey. With 
brutal violence he raised his band, and at a blow 
Struck ' out one of her eyes. She wished for the band 
of death to deliver her from the rage of her euemies. 
She resolved to die by abstinence ; but even that last 
resource of the wretched was deniod to her. Her 
OH>uth was opened against her will, and yictuals were 
icNTced down her throat, in order to protract a lifo of 
Viisery. Such was the deep and studied malice of 
Tiberius : he destroyed numbers in his fury; and at 
times, with deliberate malice, refused to let others die 
in peace.' He kept them imprisoned in life; and 
made even his mercy the severest vengeance. To see 
those whom he hated in his heart stretched on the tor« 
Iure of the mind, invoking death, yet forced to linger in 
slow-consuming pain, was the delight of that impla-* 
oable, that obdurate mind. With that envenomed 
malignity he chose to extend the life of Agrippina. 
She was removed, under the care of a centurion, to 
the isle of Pandataria, where Julia, her unfortunate 
mother, closed her life in the last stage of wretched- 
Hess. By confining the daughter in the same place, 
he hoped, by a subtle stroke of malice, to load her 
with the imputation of similar vices, and thereby 
blacken a character which he saw was purity itself. 

1 Tbia fact ia related by Suetonius, in Tib. ^ 53. 

^ For ioMtanc^ of thia savage cru«\Vi , ae« m \bS»%<i^^lA* 
JOeat, § 41, 
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Agrippioft pereeived tbe drift of bis iAhnmaii policy, 
aad Bo doubt feit it with anguisb of beart. How ahm 
«udmed tbe barbarity of ber enemies for three yeara 
afterwards W€ bave now no means of kDOwing. Her 
deatb will be mentioned in due time and place.* 

Nero was banisbed to tbe isle * of Pontia, not far 
from Pandataria. About a year afterwards tbe newa 
of bis deatb arrired at Rome, and spread a general 
faee of mouming; tbroagb tbe city. Tbe cnrrent re- 
port was, tbat a oentnrion, tent by Tiberins, paased 
tinself for an offioer commissioned by tiie Senate to 
iMe imHiediate executiob performed. Tbis man dia» 
played to Tiew bis instroments of deatb, and tbe 
yoiing- prince, terrified at tbe sigbt, put an end to bis 
Mfe. It is Said tbat, of tbe tbree sons of Gennanicna, 
lie was tbe only one wbo, by bis graceftil fignrft, taai. 
^ elegance of bis ma&ners, reealled to tbe memory 
offnen an image of bis fatber. 

6. Dmsus and Caius (snmamed Cali^la), as sooa 
as tbeir brotber Nero was banisbed, were considered 
by Scjanas as tbe two remaining props of tbe empire^ 
^ihtiBns «tood nearest to tbe smocession, and for ^tatt 
«eason was Üie most obnoadons. Bedueed by tbe arta 
of Sejanas, and fartber incited by bis own inordinale 
anbition, tbat unbappy prince bad joined in tbe cos- 
"«innicy against bis brotber Nero ; bnt wbat be tbongbC 
woald contribttte to bis elevation became tbe fatri 
eaiMe of bis nrin. He bad been at an early period of 
bk life contracted to Otbo's' daogbter^ wbo was tben 

1 See the account of Apippina's death, vi. 125. 

t For Pontia, see the Geographical Table« Nero was pnt 
ts deatb on tbat island by oraer of Tiberiot. Suet. § 5^ 

3 Tbis was Otho, afterwards emperoT. Suelomu^ «»l^Xv« 
ted a äBoghter, irftom he contracted to I>ni»oa««oti^QAx- 
manieuB, before ahe was o£ age to marry • Life oi 0\2tkf», % 'U 
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of tender years : but, without regardiog that engage«- 
menty he married iEmilia Lepida,' a woman of illu»- 
trious birth, but fatally bent on mischief, and, by her 
pernicious talents, able to execute the worst designs. 
Sejanus saw the use to be tnade of such a character. 
He had chosen Livia for his Instrument to cut off Dru- 
Kus, the son of Tiberius ; and he now resolved, by the 
^ame execrable means, to destroy the son of Germa- 
nicus. With this design, the grand corrupter in a 
ahort time gained the afiectious of the wife« In the 
4soarse of his adulterous commerce he instilled into 
^r heart his owi^ pernicious venom, and rendered her 
the implacable enemy of her husband. He promised 
to join her in the nuptial union, and with ideas of 
iuture grandeur so dazzled her imagination, that she 
nndettook the detestable task of carrying to the ear 
of the emperpr an accusation against her husband, 
who was then attending the court in the isle of Ca* 
preae» 

Instructed by her seducer, and urged on by the 
>irdor of her own libidinous passions, she alarmed Tir 
l^rius every day with some new allegation : she re- 
'newedy with studied artifice, all that had been imputed 
tp Nero and Agrippina, and in their guilt, with af- 
üected reluctance, involved Drusus as an accomplice. 
JShe pretended, at the same time, to plead in his be- 
half. His crimes, she hoped, would admit of some 
.extenuation ; but her apology served only to envenom 
the Charge. The emperor consulted with his minister. 
That artful politician espoused the cause of the young 
prince ; he afiected to disbelieve all that was alleged : 
but the proofs in time were too strong to be resisted ; 
he yielded to the force of truth, still attempting to 

1 For her üagitioxi% life, and an accovmt of her death, see 
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palliate, but by feeble excuses mftking th6 wbole ap- 
pear still more atrocious. 

7. Drusus, nnheard and undefended, received Orders 
to depart forthwith from the isle of Caprese. He ar« 
rived at Rome, but not to live there in a State of 
security. He was pnrsued by the machinations o£ 
Sejanus. That artful and intriguing minister pre-« 
vailed on Cassius Longinus/ tbe consul, to arraign 
the character and conduct of the young prince before 
the assembly of the fathers. Thongh high in office« 
this man was base enongh to forget bis own dignity^ 
and become the infamous tool of a vile and designing 
fiiTorite. He stated to the Senate, ' that the young 
prince, exasperated by bis late disgrace, was pursuing 
Tiolent measures ; and, in order to cause a sudden re- 
Tolution, was every day endeavoring by intrigue, by 
eabal, and populär arts, to increase the number of bis 
Partisans/ These allegations were, in fact, subomed 
by Sejanus : but the fathers were persuaded that tbe 
whole business originated with the emperor. A vote 
was accordingly passed, declaring Drusus an enemy to 
the State. This proceeding was no sooner reported to 
Tiberins than he stood astonished at the measure ; but 
hii animosity to the house of Germanicus was not to 
be appeased. He gave Orders, by letter to the Senate, 
that bis grandson should be confined a close prisoner 
in the lower part of the palace, with a constant guard 
oyer bim, to watch bis motions, to note bis words, and 
keep a register of every circumstance, to be in time 
transmitted to Capre», for bis private inspection. In 
that wretched condition Drusus was left to pine in 
Bnsery, tili, about three years afterwards, as will be 
mentioned in its place, he closed bis dismal tragedy. 

Z.I>Jo 48J« tbat tbe conMul became the agent o^^^^vuqa* 
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8. Tiberins saw, with »ward satisfaotioa, fhe farnüy 
of Germanicus well-nigh extiognisfaed. The measnrei 
by which tlieir min had been accomplished gratified 
the maliee of bis heart: bat what motiTe induced 
Sejanuf to be so actire in the bnsiness waa a problem 
which all bis penetration was not able to solve. Did 
iStkB minister mean to gratify the wishes of his soye- 
wign ? or was his own private ambition at the bottom ? 
Tiberins was thrown into a State of perplexity • His jea- 
lOMy took the alarm. From that moment he resoWed 
to keep a watchfnl eye * on the condnct of the minister. 
His keen discemment and systematic dissimnlatioB 
were, perhaps, nerer so remarkable in any period of 
liis Kfe. He began to nourish snspicion; and, in a 
mind like his, snspicion was snre never to work in 
Tain. In the memoirs* of his own life, which were 
fonnd after his death, it appears that the first canst 
Ihat bronght on the min of the favorite was his eager- 
Htss to destroy the sons of Germanicus. 

0. Meanwhile, Sejaous grew intoxicated with his 
food fortune : he saw the imperial dignity tottering oa 
^e head of an aged prince, and not likely to be better 
supported by Calignla, a young man as yet nneqnai to 
the cares of empire. He thonght himself near the 
snmmit of his ambition ; bat, to ensnre saccess, re- 
Bolved to plan his measares with care and circumspec- 
tioB. He addressed the prince in the style of a man 

1 Saetonius says it was more by eonning and sly »anag«' 
Bient, than by his imperial autbority, that he was abie to «U 
offSejanus. In Tib. $65. 

S Tjiese Memoire were extant in Tacitus' time. Suetonins 

(inTib. § 61.) refers to them for the fact here asserted ; and 

in the Life of Domitian, ' that emperor/ he says, ' laid aside 

t/i0 study of the liberal sciences, and read nothing bat the 

com/D^ntarzes of Tiberius.' InDomit. ^^. The Memoin 

written by Tiherija» were probable Ükeinix»MiQliViT»sQK<i« 
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rho had no private views, no motive but tlie interest 
f his sovereign. Tiberius knew that bis professions 
rere false and hoUow. He resolyed, howeyer, to re- 
üiate witb tbe same insidious arts. He called Seja- 
HS his best friend ; tbe faithful miDister, by wbose 
igilance tbe public peace was secured, and tbe glory 
f tbe empire ^ maintained in its bigbest lustre. Not 
ontent witb bestowing on bim tbe wärmest commen- 
ations, be added tbat tbe man wbo rendered sucb 
mineat Services to tbe State ougbt to be, at least, tbe 
econd in rank and dignity. 

10. Tbe minister, in consequence of tbis exagge- 
ftted praise, became tbe idol of tbe people. Tbe 
Eitbers pas^ed several votes in bis favor, and sent 
beir deputies to tbe isle of CapresB witb addresses of 
ongratulation.' In tbe forum, in tbe temples, and in 
rivate bouses, statues were erected to Sejanus. His 
•irtbday was celebrated witb religious ceremonies. 
?he altars smoked witb incense, and tbe city resounded 
Fitb bis praise. Men swore by tbe fortune of Tibe- 
ins and his faithful friend. Sejanus shared in all 
•nblic honors witb tbe emperor. Applaudedby tbe 
enate, and adored by tbe multitude, be was now 
carce inferior to his master. 

11. It was in tbis juncture tbat Yelleius Paterculus^ 

1 After all tbat Tacitus has hitherto disclosed of tbe cha- 
acter of Tiberius, one cannot read, without astonisbment, 
be flattering account given by Velleius Faterculus (ii. 126 
ttd IST) of tbe justice, equity, moderation, and every virtue, 
rhich, according to tbat sycopbantic bistorian, distinguisbed 
he reign of Tiberius. Tbe picture of a politic, dark, and 
rael tyrant, is drawn in gracious colors. Pliny's Panegyric 
if Tnjan is not more bigbiy finisbed. 

S The veneration paid to Sejanus is described at length b^ 
)io, Iviii. 

3 Tbis writer'a work ia dignified witb tb© \.\t\e o^ «l'^q.tqäxl 
iatorj; bat it is well observed by Lipsius wA \ ^i^waÄ ^^ä. 
TACiT, VOL. II. ^ 
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published his Epitome of Roman affairs, from the 
foundation of the- city down to his own times. The 
work is dedicated to Vinicius, one of the consuls for 
the year. It is to be regretted that a writer of so 
fine a genius was thrown on that eyil period, in which 
the Romans, fottnerly fierce with all the pride, and, 
perhaps, the excess of liberty, were fallen into the 
opposite extreme of abject slavery. The spirit of 
adulation debased the human character. This elegant 
author caught the infection of the times. He saw the 
Senators, men of consular rank, the most illustrions of 
the Roman knights, and in short awhole people, pros- 
trate at the feet of Tiberins and his favorite. He was 
carried away by the current, and hence we find him 
representing the Roman glory, that work of ages, and 
that toil of patriots, warriors, and legislators, resting 
at length on an emperor, who lired in voluntary exile, 
and a minister, who had all the vices, without the 
talents of his master. The panegyric bestowed on two 
such characters has survived the wreck of time ; bnt 
it has survived to be the disgrace of the author ; amo- 
nument of venal praise and servile flattery. The beauty 

it deserves no such title, being, in truth, nothing more than s 
coUection of the principal events that happened in tbe 
World from the Trojan war down to the sixteenth of Tiberins, 
A. U. C. 783. ' It is not,' says Lipsius, ' a compendium, er 
abridgement of history, though it must be allowed that the 
narrative proceeds in chronological order. It contains an ac- 
coant of eminent men, and characters well delineated ; bat 
the whole of the first book is a miscellaneous review of an- 
cient times and foreign nations. The second book is a narra- 
tive of Roman a£fairs, written with ease and elegance, but, 
when it treats of the Caesars, in a style of adulation. In the 
conclusion, the historian composes a fervent prayer, which 
must astonish all who are conversant in the history of Tibe- 
riu8. He throws himself on his knees, and invokes the pro- 
tection of Jupiter, Mars, and a\\ tb.« %od&, to prolong the 
valuable life of Tiberius, and late, ver^ \a\.fe, \<i ^P^n^ Vä \Si^ 

■Roman people ä line of princea wotOa'^ oi Üift «wßt^^^vixiv^ 

so great a prince» 
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of the composition, and the graces of the style, are 
the werk of a rhetorician, in whose hands History for- 
got her genuine character, and truth has been de- 
graded. Paterculus Stands at the head of those who 
have been willing to list in the Service of corrnption ; 
and tbough the taste of the writer will not easily find 
a riical, the abject spirit of the man will be sure of 
havingy in every age and country, a herd of imitators 
as long as the leaders of party and faction shall wish 
to See their ambition disguised, and their vices deco^ 
rated with the colors and the garb of virtue. 

12. That Paterculus threw a temporary lustre round 
the name of his patron there can be no.room to doubt, 
sinoe the vamish so well laid on almost deceives us 
at the present hoiir. But Sejanus found a more power- 
ful Support in his two friends Asinius Gallus' and 
Lentulus Getulicus. The former being, as has been 
mentionedy on bad terms with Tiberius, was the more 
ready to list in the faction of Sejanus. He became 
the zealous partisan of the minister, and drew to his 
interest the leading members of the Senate. Getulicus 
was at this time appointed to the command of the 
legions in the Upper Germany. He owed this pro- 
motion to the influence of Sejanus, to whose son he 
had offered his daughter in marriage. This he knew 
would cement a closer union between him and his 
patrOn ; and the patron, in the mean time, was not 
blind to the advantages which he himself might derive 
from that alliance. Lucius Apronius, the uncle of 
Getulicus, was at the head of the army on the Lower 
Rhino ; and, by forming a connexion with that family, 
Sejanus saw that, in fact, he should have eight legions 
at his beck. This was a prospect that flattered his 

1 ABimuB GaUuB, son of the famonB X%\m\iÄ 'tOXvi,\>a& 
been aJready mentioned, Annais, i. 12. 
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hopes, and gave new ardor to tbat spirit of enterprise 
which now began to hurry him on to the consumma* 
tlon of his wishes. Honors, dignities, all employ« 
ments and places of trust, n^ere granted at bis will 
and pleasure, and to none bnt men ready to co-operate 
in his worst designs. The minister, thus süpported, 
stood but one remove from the sovereign power ; but 
his elevation placed him on the edge of a precipice, 
from which his fall would inevitably be sudden and 
terrible. 

13. TiberiuSy in the mean time, was ever on the 
watch. He observed all that passed with acute, but 
silent attention. Bending nnder the weight of years, 
and still a slave to his lewd desires, he was anxions to 
preserve his power to the last. With this view he 
continued to act with his usual policy : in appearance 
resigned to indolence, yet m^ing ose of his vices to 
shade his secret pnrposes. His whole attention was 
fixed on the conduct of Sejanos. The alliance pro- 
jected between the minister and Getnlicus,' who filled 
a post of such importance, alarmed his feats. The 
active zeal of Asinius Gallus was another cause of 
suspicion. He resolved to remove a man of so much 
weight ; and, having formed that deep design, he soon 
seized his opportunity to carry it into execution. 

14. Asinius Gallus, still persisting to exert himself 
in the interest of Sejanus, made a florid speech in the 
Senate, concluding with a string of new honors to be 
decreed to the favorite. The motion succeeded to his 
wishes. He was deputed by the fathers'to know thie 

1 For more of Getalicus, see vi. SO. 

2 Crevier, in his History of the Roman Empeiors, says 

Asinius was deputed on some business, which cannot now 

be known; bat the fact» as hexe atatAd, \% «^on&n&ed by Die, 
Iviii, 
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etDperor's pleasnre. Dnring his stay at the isle of 
Capreae Tiberius sent a letter to the Senate, repre- 
senting him as a disturber of the public peace, and in 
direct terms requiring that he should be forthwith 
secored in the house of one of the consols. The 
Äthers knew that delay on their part would be con- 
^idered as a crime. Having offended in the case of 
Agrippina, and not daring to proroke resentment a 
second time, they obeyed withont hesitation. A pretor 
was despatched to the isle of Capreae to take Charge 
of the prisoner... Asinius, in the mean time, was igno- 
rant of all that passed at Rome. He was well received 
by the emperor, aconstant guest at his table, and a 
sharer in all his pleasures. In the gaiety of a social 
hour he was informed of the judgment pronounced 
against him by the senate. The first emotions of sur- 
prise overpowered his reason. In order to secnre, by 
a voluntary death, his fortune for his children, he 
endeavored to lay violent hands on himself. Tiberius 
dissuaded him from his purpose, giving him at the 
same time strong assurances that he might safely rely 
on the protection of the prince and the favor of Seja- 
nns. Asinius yielded to that adyice. He was con- 
yeyed to Rome nnder a guard, and there, without 
being .heard in his defence, thrown into close confine- 
ment, shut up from the sight of his friends, and de- 
barred from all food, except what was necessary to 
prolong his.life. . His friend Syriacus,' a man dis- 
tinguished by his talents and his eloquence, met with a 
gentler punishmient. His intimacy with Asinius was 
his Only crime, and for that he was put to instant death ; 
happy to escape from the power of a tyrant, who, by 

.i BynacuB ia meDfioned by Seneca as «a oV^t&^vaX. Qt^\.^t. 
See Coatroversix, iL 9» 
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& refinement in cruelty, made life itself tbe worst tor- 
ture be could inflict. 

15. Sejanus was now persuaded that the sovereign 
power was within his ^asp. Dazzled by tbat glitter- 
ing Bcene, be did not perceive tbat tbe ruin of Asinins 
was « blow aimed at bimself. Tiberius still continued 
to watcb tbe motions of tbe minister, weigbing every 
circumstance, and brooding in silence over bis own 
designs. He conversed in private witb Sejanus : be 
perused bis conntenance : be explored bis secret 
tbongbts, and from wbat be saw and beard drew bis 
own conclusions. A penetrating obserrer of mankind, 
be knew tbat prosperity is tbe surest discoverer of tbe 
buman beart. He resolred tberefore to ply Sejanus 
witb marks of tbe wärmest afTection ; be lavisbed bis 
favors on bim witb unbounded generosity ; be praised 
bis unremitting labors in tbe service of bis prince ; 
and, to put bim off bis guard, determined to over- 
wbelm bim witb a load of grandeur. Tbe marriage 
witb Li via, ^ tbe widow of bis son Drusus, wbicb be 
bad formerly rejected, be knew would intoxicate tbe 
vanity of tbe ambitious minister. Witb tbat view be 
gave bis consent to tbe matcb, resolved by acts of 
kindness to prove tbe secrets of tbe beart. Tiberius 
did not stop bere. He was aware tbat Sejanus, wbile 
be remained at Capre», would act witb circumspec- 
tion ; but if removed to a distance, would most pro- 
bably drop tbe mask. In a solitary Island tbe favorite 
bad every tbing in bis power ; tbe pretorian guards, 
stationed on tbe spot, were under bis command, and 
all dispatcbes to the prince passed tbrougb tbeir bands. 

1 Tbis matcb was proposed by Sejanus, iv. 39, and rejected 
Ify Tiberius, § 40, That he afteiwards consented to give 
Liviain marriage to Sejanus, see vi.ft,wYi«T%^«\«EWÄSa «v- 
Pf^essly called the son-in-law ot* tbe empexoT. 
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Sejanus was, by consequence, master of every thing. 
He could suppress or deliver what he thought proper. 
The court was fiUed with his creatures, all of them 
spies on the actions of the prince, and all devoted 
to the minister. 

16. Tiberius feit these disadvantages, and accord- 
ingly devised an artful plan to free himself from the 
embarrassment. Under color of doing honor to his 
friend, but, in truth, to remove him from his presence, 
he proposed to make him Joint consul with himself. 
The functions of that high office, he well knew, would 
require the constant residence of the magistrate at a 
distance from Capreae ; and the emperor from his soli- 
tary rock, as from a watch-tower, might superintend 
all his measures. There was besides another advan- 
tage^ of the first consequence to Tiberius. While the 
consul passed his whole time at Rome, the pretorian 
guards would be weaned from their £ormer master, 
and, if necessary, Macro might be despatched to un- 
dertake the command, under a plausible promise to 
resign, whenever the minister should be at leisure 
from the duties of his magistracy to resume his Sta- 
tion. Macro approved of this new arrangement. With 
the true spirit of a court sycophant, wishing for an 
opportunity to creep into favor, he professed himself 
devoted to the service of his prince, while in fact he 
was determined, by every sinister art, to supplant a 
proud and domineering favorite. 

17. Sejanus, amidst all the dignities so liberally 
heaped on him, little suspected an underplot to work 
his ruin. He continued with every mark of a fawning 
spirit to ingratiate himself with the emperor ; he was 
the sole fountain of court favor ; he looked down with 
contempt on the young Caligula ; and of l\v^ V^ycw. 
bom aona of Dmsns, the one wlio B\i\\ wltnVi^^^^ä 
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too youDg to alarm his jealousy. He received tbe 
homage of his creatures ; he distributed presents with 
magnificence^ and still took care to keep the prince 
immersed in luxury. Tiberius saw, with inward plea- 
sure, the towering spirit of the consul elect. In- 
creasing honors, he had no doubt, woiild iinprovide 
his miud, and in a short time produce the genuine 
featnres of his character. 

18. We enter now on the fifth consulship of Ti- 
berius, with Sejanus for his coUeague. While the 
emperor remained in his solitary island,^ Sejanus 
made his entry into Rome, with the pomp of a sove- 
reign prince taking possession of his dominions. The 
streets resounded with peals of joy. The Senators, 
the Roman knights, all ranks of men, pressed round 
the new consul with their congratulations. His house 
was crowded, his gates lyere besieged, and all were 
eager to pay their court. They knew the jealousy of 
a man raised to sudden elevation ; they dreaded the 
danger of neglect or inattention ; and all were willin^ 
to crawl into servitude. The prevailing opinion was, 
that Tiberius, worn out with age, and no longer equal 
to a weight of cares, would for the remainder of his 
days resign himself to his usual pleasures, content 
with the shadow of imperial grandeur, while the ad- 
ministration went on in his name, though conducted 
by the favorite. Tiberius seemed no more than tbe 
lord of an Island, while Sejanus was considered as the 
vicegerent of the emperor, the actual govemor of the 
Roman world. In this persuasion all bowed down be- 
fore him; they depended on his smiles; they ap- 
proached his presence with a degree of respect little 
Short of adoration ; his statues were set up in every 

1 In this Situation of things, Die 8a"ys,Se^Mv\iav?^Ä ^isi'^«« 
j-or ofMome, and Tiberius the lord of aa laVanÄ» 
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quarter : cumle chairs were decorated with gold ; 
yictims were slain ; and, in the honors offered to the 
minister, the prinee was only mentioned for the sake 
of form, in conformity to the estahlished usage. Re- 
ligioQS worship was not yet o£fered to the ambitions 
magistrate; bat the men who blnshed to go to that 
extreme feil prostrate before bis statues, and there 
poored forth their impious vows. 

19. Tiberintf had regulär intelligence of all that 
passed ; bnt the time was not arriyed when the secrets 
of that dark designing mind were to transpire. He 
iay in wait for farther particulars. In the mean time, 
he addressed himself to Lucius Piso,' a man descended 
from a father of censorian rank, wlio possessed the 
happy art of knowing how to aroid the extremes of 
liberty and mean Submission. Acting always with 
temper and with wisdom, he had recommended himself 
to the esteem and favor of Tiberius. He could mix 
in scenes of luxury, and yet rletain bis virtue. Being 
prefect of Rome, he was, by consequence, a confi- 
dential minister, intrusted with all the secrets of the 
court. - Tiberius requested him, as a proof of bis fide- 
lity, to take careful notice of all that passed in tibe 
ei^r, and t6 transmit to Caprese an exact accountof 
the proceedings in the senate, the language of the 
Roman knights, the discontents and ciamors of the 

1 L. Piso was prefect of the oity, and in that office dis- 
charged bis duty with great skill and equal integrity. Vel- 
leius Pateronlus says no man was more fond of indolence, 
and yet no man transacted huBiness with such ability. Se» 
neca teils os that he was always drunk, and never out of bed 
before ten in the forenoon ; and yet he contrived to execute 
bis commission with nncommon diligence. He was the con- 
fidential magistrate of Augustus ; and Tiberius, when he re- 
treated into Campania, trnsted all his most Beeret d\Te<^\\oti& 
to the oare of Piso. For an account of PiBO'& dettO[i, «X io^x- 
score yeara ofage, aee Aanais, yi. 10. 
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populace, and, above all, the cabals, intrigues, and 
every action of the consul. Wishing still to deceiTe 
by fair appearances, he took care, in his letters to the 
Senate, to make honorable mention of Sejanus, styling 
him, on all occasions, the prop and gnardian of the 
empire ; his associate in the administration ; his dear, 
his well-beloyed Sejanus. 

20. Encouraged by these marks of favor, the new 
consul, to make his authority feit, resolved to let fall 
the weight of his power on all who scomed to bend 
before him with abject humility. He began with 
Geminius Rufus* on a charge of violated majesty. 
Rufus appeared before the Senate. His defence was 
Short, but delivered with magnanimity. ' The man,' he 
Said, * who Stands accused of being an enemy to the 
prince has by his will made that very prince equal 
heir with his own children.' Having uttered those 
words he laid the will on the table, and withdrew to 
his own house. A questor followed to acquaint him 
with the sentence of the fathers. Rufus no sooner 
saw the messenger than he drew his sword, and, 
plunging it in his breast, ' Behold,' he said, ' how 
a man of honor can die : go and report.what you have 
Seen to the Senate/ He spoke, and breathed his last. 
Prisca his wife was involved in the prosecution. She 
iqypeared before the fathers, determined to emulate 
the example of her husband. They began to interro- 
gate her : in that instant she drew a dagger which she 
had concealed under her robe, and giving herseif a 
mortal stab, expired on the spot. 

21. While Sejanus, to gratify his yengeance, laid 
waste the city of Rome, Tiberius looked on with calm 

i Tbe fate of thi% eminent man, and ¥i\&c;a\ü& wife, is re- 
Utted by Dio, Irüi. 
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iodifference. The destructiou of men obnoxious for 
their virtiie gratified bis natural cruelty; and the 
public detestation he was sure woold in the end fall 
on the minister. The Senate, in the mean time, went 
OQ in a style of abject Submission. Flattery was well- 
nigh exbausted ; but the members of that assembly 
were determined to rack their invention for new proofs 
of sordid meanness. They lamented that the dignity 
of the consulship was lessened by the shortness of its 
duration, and therefore voted that Tiberius and bis 
ooUeag^e should continue' in office for the space of 
fiye years. Sejanus was now at the pinnacle of bis 
wishes. He saw the eroperor near the yerge of life, 
and sure of enjoying the consular authority after the 
death of bis master, he made no doubt of succeeding 
to the sorereign power. 

22. In due time the decree for extending the consul- 
ship to a longer term was communicated to Tiberius. 
Nothing could be more opposite to bis intention. He 
•was wilUng to let Sejanus, by bis acts of cruelty, pro- 
Toke the ill-will of the people ; but to prolong bis 
jtower was no part of bis plan. He expressed bis dis- 
like of the measure, but in terms of gentle reproof, 
determined neither to discover bis hidden purposes 
nor to irritate the pride of bis coUeague by an abrupt 
jrefasal. Hb observed to the Senate, ' That their late 
decree was an infringement of the Constitution. It 
iiad, been the wisdom of the fathers to declare that the 
consulship should not, of necessity, last an entire 
year. By making it a quinquennial office they would 
withhold from men of eminence the reward due.to 
their public Services, and the provinces would be de- 
prived of able govemors. It was for the wisdom of 

1 TJtjs decree oftbe Senate is mentioned "b-^j "Dio^V^öu 
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the Senate to consider, not what would do honor to 
tbe prince and his dearly beloved coUeagiie, but what 
would be most conducive to the bappiness and good 
Order of the empire. That, and that only , was the 
object wbich be and Sejanns bad nearest to their 
hearts ; and,' in comparison witb that great object, 
tbey disregarded pnblic bonors/ He despatcbed, at 
tbe same time, a private letter to Sejanns, advising 
bim to abdicate bis office ; and, to induce bim to it by 
bis own example, be sent a letter of resignation. Se- 
janns feit the disappointment. Unwilling, bowever, 
to make known tbe woand wbich bis pride bad suf- 
fered, be complied witb the emperor's directions ; and, 
about the middle of May, went out of office/soon to 
bave a more dreadful fall. 

23. On the seyentb of the ides of May Cornelius 
SyUa, and Sexteidius GatuUinus' succeeded to the 
consnlship. They were appointed for three months. 
Tiberias continued to manage appearances, still mys- 
terious, close, and impenetrable. Sejanus, on bis 
part, was not free from anxiety. He saw a change in 
tbe affections of the emperor, and for that reason 
wisbed to revisit Caprese. In the solitude of that 
place he bad no doubt buf be could again wind bim- 
Self into favor ; or, if necessary, be could tbere with 
better adyantage pursue tbe road of his ambition. 
His ostensible reasons for desiring to return were, the 
iU healtb of Livia, who required a change of air ; and, 
after a long Separation, bis own earnest wish to bare 



1 During the time of tbe republic the consular office 

Iftated for tbe year. The emperors changed this rule. In 

.ord«r to gratify tiie ambition of their favorites they ap- 

pointed a new saccession of dififerent times in the year ; but 

the namea ofauch consals do notappew mXXi^ "S^-aXh. C^otcäm- 

7ares, 
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n interview with bis sovereign. Tiberias was not to 
e deceiyed. He retnrned for answer, that he also 
uiguished for a sight of fais friend ; bat tbe servioe 
if tbe State required tbat so able a minister sbould 
emain at Rome. He intended shortly to visit tbe 
lapital, and sbould tbere embrace Sejanns. In bis 
etters to tbe Senate be bad tbe art to blend bints of 
lislike witb märks of affection ; and, tbougb still equi- 
'ocal, be gaye some reason to tbink tbat be was wean- 
ng bimself from bis favorite. He mentioned bim 
lightly, or binted some exception, and occasionally 
»assed bim by in silence. He talked of bimself as a 
iuperannuated prince, wom out witb infirmities, and 
lear bis end. In bis next letters be was perfectly 
ecoyered, and on tbe point of setting out for Rome. 
Tbe people were tbe dupes of bis fallacy, wbile be 
■emained fixed in bis retreat, content to reign in soli- 
ary grandeur. 

24. Tiberius tbougbt it time to unmask anotber 
Mittery against Sejanus. He bad invited tbe yöung 
Ilaligttla' to bis court, and, baving made bim put on 
be manly gown, be desired tbat tbe Senate would in- 
fest bim witb tbe dignities of augur and pontiff, botb 
racant by tbe banisbment of bis brotber Nero. Of 
31audius (afterwards emperor) be took no notice. 
rhat prince bad never been adopted into tbe Caesarean 
amily. He lived at Rome neglected and despised by 
be court of Tiberias. Antonia, bis motber, used to 
lay, tbat Nature began to mould bim, bat bad not 
inisbed ber work. Perception and memory were fa- 
^ties wbicb be did not want ; bot judgment and elo^ 
iution were witbbeld from bim. In bis private studies 
le made considerable acquisitions in literature ; bat in 

i See SuetODina, in Calig. § 10, 
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public he lost his recoUection, and with itthe power of 
thinking. When nnder the Operation of fear, be 
seemed torpid and insensible ; and sudden fear con- 
tinued to baunt bim in eyery stage of life, and even on 
the tbrone. No wonder tbat Tiberius beld bim in no 
kiod of estimation ; bat tbe bonors conferred on Cali- 
gula be knew would prove a mortal stab to tbe am- 
bition of Sejanus. Still, bowever, to amnse tbe favo- 
rite witb delusive bopes, be required a grant from the 
Senate of two more pontificates, one for Sejanus, and 
tbe otber for his eldest son. By tbis ambiguous conduct 
tbe people of Rome were beld in suspenso. Wbetber 
they were to expect an aecount of tbe emperor's death, 
CMT in a Short time to see bim in the city, was a point 
not to be ascertained. Meanwbile, tbe Senate, over- 
prone to flattery, passed a yote inyesting Sejanus 
with the title of proconsul ; and at the same time 
declaring bis conduct in his magistracy a model for 
the imitation of all future consuls. 

25. Sejanus began to fluctuate between hope and 
fecur ; but tbe Senate sböwing still the same obsequious 
bebayior, be flattered bimself tbat be should be able 
to reach the summit of his ambition. Religious wor- 
ship continued to be offered to bim. It is said tbat 
be assisted in person at the celebration of the rites, at 
once the god and the priest of his own altar. Tibe- 
rius knew tbe effect of superstition on the public 
mind. To depriye Sejanus of tbat ad y an tage be wrote 
to the Senate, complaining tbat, in direct Opposition 
to tbe principles of religio» and to common sense, tbe 
worship due to the gods alone was impiously trans- 
ferred to mortal man. He ordered tbat no such bo- 
nors should be paid to bimself; and, by consequence, 
Jeft Sejanus exposed to tbe contempt and derision of 
the people. 
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26» At Rome it was now nnderstood that the em- 
peror was alienated from the man who had beeti raised 
to such a height of power and grandeur. Sejanus 
began to open his eyes, and to see at length a reyerse 
of fortane. He found that he had been the bubble of 
a politic prince, who had been during his whole lifß 
exercised in the arts of dissimulation, and was grown 
a perfect master in the arts of deceit and cnielty . The 
yonng Caligula was, in appearance, high in favor with 
his^ grandfather ; and the hearts of the people were at 
all times ready to espouse the family of Germanicus. 
The disappointed minister saw, too late, the want of 
resolution which restrained him, during his consul- 
shipy when the whole power of the state was in hki 
own hands. In the arts of frand he saw that he wm 
no match for a systematic politician, who planned his 
measures in the gloom of solitude, and neyer let his 
oounsels transpire tili in one and the same instant 
they were known and feit. Sejanus resolved to re- 
trieve his loss, and by one yigorous effort to decide 
the fate of em j^ire. He called together his friends and 
foUowers ; he paid court to such as seemed disaffected ; 
he hcld forth rewards and promises ; and, haying in- 
creased the number of his partisans, formed a bold 
oonspiracy,' resoWed by any means to seize the soye- 
reign power. 

27. A powerful league was formed with astonishing 
rapidity ; and great numbers of all descriptions, Sena- 
tors, as well as military men, entered into the plot. 
Among these Satrius Secundus was the confidential 
iriend and prime agent of the minister. We haye 
Seen this man let loose by Sejanus' against the life of 

1 The particulars of this plot, and the detection of it h^ 
Antonia are related by Josephus. 
£ Satrius Secundus was the acouser of Ciemu\\nA Cqü^^qa« 
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Gremntius Cordus, and now we are to see him, with 
tfae arts in which be had been trained, employed 
agaiust Ms master. Wliatererwas bis motive, wbetber 
fear, or views of interest, or ingratitnde (for no prin* 
ciple of bonor can be imputed to bim)s be resolired to 
betray tbe secret to Tiberios. For tbis purpose be 
addressed bimself to Antonia, tbe dangbter of Antony 
tbe triumvir, tbe widow of Drusus, and tbe motber of 
Germanicus. Tbe cbaracter of tbis illustrions woman 
was bonored by tbe conrt, and revered by tbe people. 
Sbe lost ber bnsband in tbe prime of lifo, wben sbe 
bad still tbe attractions of yoatb and beauty ; and, 
tbougb Angustns proposed to ber seyeral advantageons 
matcbes, sbe remained faitbfnl to ber vows, and de** 
oUned every oyerture. Her dignity was free from 
pride ; sbe bad virtne witbout ostentation, and an ele- 
▼ation of mind witbout tbe ambition and bangbty 
spirit of Agrippina ber daugbter-in-law. Sbe saw 
ber grandcbildren cut off by tbe wicked arts of Seja- 
nus, and in silent grief lamented tbe downfal of bet 
family. Wben Nero was banisbed to tbe isle of Pon- 
tia, and Drusus lay confined in a dungeon, sbe took 
Caligula tbeir brotber under ber protection, and boped 
tbat ber bouse would proye a sanctuary for tbe last 
surviving issue of Germanicus. Her conduct gare no 
umbrage to Tiberius. He respected ber cbaracter; 
and, perbaps for tbat reason, was inclined at last to 
sbow some favor to Caligula. 

Satrius, tbe conspirator, bad no avenues of approaeb 
to Tiberius. He tberefore made bis adrances to An- 

Annals» iv. § 34. Seneca, spe&kin^ of tbat tnms&ction, D% 

Consolatione ad Marciam, says, Sejanus, meaning to enrich 

Ais creatnres, gare Cordus, her father, as a large«s to Satrius 

SecuDdaa, See Annals, yi. 47, wbeTQ ^«.tivvMk i« mentionod 

the informer sgainst Sejonu»« 
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tonia ; concludiog that, by a stroke of perfidy, he 
might promote his interest in that quarter. His de-* 
sign was no sooner conceived than executed. He 
gained access to Antonia, and made a füll discovery 
of the whole conspiracy. That prudent woman heard 
the particulars ; and, without delay, sent dispatches 
to the emperor by one of her slaves, whose name was 
Pallas ;' the same who afterwards figured in a higher 
character under the £mperor Claudius. 

28. Tiberius was astonished, büt not dismayed. The 
danger pressed ; his habitual slowness was out of sea- 
son ; the time called for rigor and decisiye measures. 
He sent Macro to Rome, with a special commission 
to take on him the command of the pretorian g^ards. 
He added füll Instructions for his conduct in all emer- 
gencies. If he found that Sejanus and his party were 
able to stir up an insurrection, he desired that Drusus 
shoiüd be led forth from his confinement, and pre- 
sented to the people as their leader. The son of Ger- 
manicus, he was aware, would triumph over an ob- 
scure native of Yulsinii. In the mean time Tiberius 
was determined to be prepared for all possible events. 
He ordered the fleet that lay at Misenum to assemble 
at the isle of Capree, with intent, if any disaster hap- 
penedy to sail to some distant coast, and put himself 
at the head of such of the legions as stiU remained 
faithful to their prince. In order to obtain the quiek- 
est intelligence, he ordered Signals to be disposed 
along the sea-shore^ and the whole way from Surren- 
tum to Rome. 

1 Joseph as, who was well informed in ev^ery thing tbat 
related to Tiberias, confiims what is here said. According 
to him, Antonia employed Caenis, who was afterwards the 
faTorite mistress ofVespasian, to write the letters to Tibe- 
rius ; and Fa\laa, who became minister o£ atttte mi^^^x C\w- 
djus, oarn'ed the ditpatcbea to the isle of C%px%«. 

TACIT. VOL. II. ^ 
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29. The consuls at this time were Memmias Re« 
galus and Fulcinius Trio, both appointed to fiU the 
Office from the middle of August to the end of the 
year. Trio had rendered himself infamous by the. 
prosecution of Libo : he was, besides, known to be 
the tool and creature of Sejanus. Regulas was of a 
di£ferent mould ; from his upright conduct derived 
great consequeuce ; and, at that time, much esteemed 
by Tiberius. The pretorian bands, as already stated,' 
were under the influence of Sejanus. With the co- 
horts that formed the city guard the case was different. 
Subject to the control of Piso, who was then prefect 
at Rome, jthey had no connexion with the minister. 
Under Piso, Gra^cinus Laco was their commanding 
officer; a man distinguished by his military taleuts 
and his firm integrity. In this posture of affairs l|a- 
cro^ arrired from Capreae. He entered the city in a 
private manner, after the close of day, and went di- 
rectly to Regulus the consul. He communicated the 
emperor's Orders. Laco was called to the meetiog. 
They consulted together, and settled their plan of 
Operations for the following day. Tiberius, in this 
interral of suspense, took his Station on the sharp 
point of a rock, surreying the deep that roUed be- 
neath, and with an anxious eye gazing at the opposite 
shore for the earliest intelligence. 

30. The fatal day arrived, namely, the fifteenth be- 
fore the calends of November. Early in the morning, 
by Order of Regulus, a report was spread that letters- 
were arrived at Rome, in which the emperor signified 
bis intention to associate Sejanus with himself in the 
tribunitian power. The Senate was summoned to meet 

. 1 The particularo of the f«ll of Sejanus, and the condact of 
Mscro, the pnncipa actor in thai huaineas, are related «t 
Jar^e by Dio, lyüL ^ 
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in the temple of Apollo, near the imperial palace. 
Sejanus attended witiiout delay. A party of the pre- 
torians followed him. Macro met him in the vestibule 
of the temple. He approached the minister with all 
lemonstrations of profonnd respect, and taking him 
aride, ' Be not snrprised/ he said, ' that yon haye no 
letter from the prince : it is his pleasure to declare you 
bis colleägne in the tribunitian power ; but he thinks 
that a matter of so much importance should be com- 
mnnicated to the fathers by the voice of the consuls. 
I am going to deliver the emperor's Orders.' Sejanus, 
elate with joy, and flushed with his new dignity, en- 
tered the senate-honse.' Macro followed him. As 
soon as the consuls arrived he deliyered the letter 
from Tiberins, and immediately went forth to the pre- 
torian g^ards. He informed them that, by order of 
the prince, a large donative was to be distributed 
among the soldiers. He added, that by a. new com- 
misrion he himself was appointed their commanding 
officer ; and, if they followed him to the camp, they 
would there receive the promised bonnty. The Iure 
was not thrown out in vain : the pretorian gnards 
quitted their Station. Laco, who stood near at band, 
immediately siirronnded the senate-house with a body 
of the city cohorts. 

31. The letter to the consols was confused, embar- 
rassed, and with studied art drawn into length, in 
Order to keep the minds of the fathers in suspenso 
while Macro gained time to execute what had been 
concerted* Regulus read the letter;* it began with 

1 The letter is nowhere set forth, bat the 8Tibstanc0 is re« 
ported by l3io. Jurenal says no direct Charge was exhi- 
bited against Sejanus ; no facts wäre stated : no wime%% n^^^ 
pioduced, A pompons Jetter arrived {roniCapt«»,«DLdL\Xi^\. 
was saMeient» 
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general observationB, expatiating at large on the State 
of the empire: a short expression glaoced at Sejanus: 
new matter followed ; and theo, winding round with 
art, hints were tbrown ont agaiust the minister, in a 
perplexed style, yague, and ambiguous. It went od 
in the same obscure manner, intermixing tbings wbolly 
nnconnected, but at each retum more pointed against 
Sejanus, tili at last the language of open invective 
left no room for doubt. The fathers were covered 
vfith astonisbment. The change of men's minds, in 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, was never more re- 
markable. Those wbo a little time before congratU'^ 
lated Sejanus on bis new dignities began to sbun him 
as they would a contagion. The conclusion of the 
letter was like a stroke of thunder. The emperor 
ordered two Senators^ wbo bad joined in the conspi- 
racy to be put to deatb, and Sejanus to be tbrown 
into prison. He signified, at the same time, bis inten« 
tion to retum to Rome ; and for that purpose desired 
that one of the consuls should be sent with a military 
guard as far as CapresB, in order to conduct an infirm 
old man in safety to tbe capital. 

32. Sejanus kept bis seat like a man benumbed, 
senseless, stupified with amazement. His friends de- 
serted bim on every side. . He remained in confusioDy 
pale and trembling ; left in solitude, tili the pretors 
and tribunes of the people gathered round him. Re- 
gulus called to him, ' Rise, Sejanus, and follow me.' 
The ruined favorite looked like a statue of Despair. 
He gazed, but understood nothing; he remained tor- 
pid, motionless, as if he had lost the faculty of hear- 
ing. The consul raised his arm ; and, in a tone of 



i Tbe namea of these two Ben^loi« «x« \i<Q»'?(b«Te men* 
iioned. 
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menace, repeated his words no less than three times. 
SejaniiB rose in constemation. The door of the se- 
nate-house was thrown open : Grsßcinus Laco entered^ 
and secured bis prisoner. Regulas did not think it 
pmdent to put the question to the assembly; but, con<- 
tenting himself with the voice of a Single Senator, 
ordered Sejanus to be loaded with irons, and in that 
condition, at the head of a nun\^rous body of magis- 
trates, conducted him to prison. 

33. The downfal of Sejanus fiUed the city with ex- 
ultation. The populace, who worshipped him in the 
hour of prosperity, rejoiced to see the sad catastrophe 
to whicb he was now reduced. They followed in 
crowds, rending the air with shouts, and pouring 
forth a torrent of abuse and scurrilous language. 
The prisoner endeavored to hide his face ; but the 
mob delighted to see remorse and shame, and guilt 
and horror, in every feature of that distracted coun- 
tenance. They reviled him for his acts of cruelty; 
they laughed at his wild ambition ; they tore down 
his Images, and dashed his statues* to pieces. He 
was doomed by Tiberius to su£fer death on that very 
day ; but, as he had a powerful faction in the Senate, 
it was not thought adyisable, for the mere formality 
of a regulär condemnation, to hazard a debate. Pri- 
vate Orders were given to Macro to despatch him with- 
out delay ; but the consul, seeing the dispositions of 
the people, and the calm nentrality of the pretorian 
guards, judged it best to reassemble the fathers. They 
met in the temple of Concord. With one voice Seja- 
nus was condemned to die, and the sentence was exe« 
euted without delay. He was strangled in the prison. 



1 Tb0 hehavioT of the populace is weW. ^etkCit^^^ V) 
JareMial, 
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His 1>ody was dragged to the Gemonise ; änd, after 
every species of insult from the populace, at the end 
of three days was thrown into tbe Tiber.' Such was 
the tragic end of that ambitions fayoriie. He feil, a 
terrible example to all who, in any age or country, 
may hereafter endeavor by their rices to rise above 
their fellow-citizens. 

- 34. The execration with which the populace treated ' 
the ruined minister was perhaps nothing more than 
the variable hiimor of a giddy multitude.' In the 
zenith of his power Sejanus met with obsequions ser- 
yility from all Orders of men ; and, had he continned 
to florish in prosperity, there is too much reason to 
infer, from the temper of the times, that the same 
debasement of human character would bare continned. 
The Senate foUowed the example of the people. They 
passed a decree, by which it was declared ' unlawfoi 
to wear mouming apparel for tbe deceased minister: 
his name was ordered to be erased out of the calendar 
and all public registers : the statue of Liberty was 4o 
be erected in the forum : a day of public rejoicins; 
was appointed, and the anniversary of his execution 
was to be celebrated with solemn games and public 
spectacles, to be exhibited by the sacerdotal College 
and the sodality of Augustan priests/ The fathers 
went still farther : that the State might never again be 
deemed a prey for the enterprising genius of every 
worthless upstart, it was declared, ' that for the fu- 
ture no Roman Citizen should be invested with extra- 

1 Seneca differs from this account. He says Sejanus was 
torn in pieces by the populace, and nothing remained for tbe 
executioner to throw into the riv^er. 

2 Juvenal has described the humors of the mob : they saw 
Sejanus ruined, and they hated him. If fortune had favored 

lij's cause, tbey would have beenre^kd^ lo Yi^iVxk^lT n.ew em- 
peror with acciamations of joy. 
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Tagant honors, and that public oaths should never be 
' Bwom on any name bat that of the emperor.' 

35, It is fatally too tme, that when the public mind 
has been debased by shame and servitude, the genuine 
tone of liberty, and the firmness of an independent 
spirit are not easily recovered. That very senate, 
which in the late decree had shown some signs of life, 
was notwithstanding dead to all sense of public virtue. 
Adulation and time-serving flattery were grown iliye- 
terate. New honors ' were to be invented for a prince 
who deserted his post, and left the seat of empire to 
hide himself from the world, the lord of a harren 
Island, the shadow of an emperor. It was however 
decreed, that he should be styled ' the father of his 
conntry, and that his birthday should be celebrated 
with equestrian games, and other demonstrations of 
joy/ Macro and Graecinus Laco were considered as 
men who deserved to stand high in the estimation of 
the emperot. Flattery therefore was to prepare her 
incense for tkose exalted characters. Besides a largo 
sum of money, to be paid as a reward for their senrices 
out of the public treasury, the ensigns of pretorian 
dignity were granted to Macro, and the questorian 
rank to Laco. The former was also complimented 
with a seat in the theatre among the Senators, and the 
honor of wearing a rohe bordered with purple at the 
celebration of the votive games. In this manner, after 
the downfal of one favorite, two new ones were to 
mount the scene. But, from the late event, those 
office)*s had learned a lesson of prudenee : they de- 
clined the honor so lavishly bestowed on them. 

30. Meanwhile Tiberius was apprised of all that 

1 J>io girea an noconnt o£ the honoia toI«^ otl ^\% ^^< 
amion. 
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passed at Rome. From the juttin^ eminence of a 
sharp-pointed rock he bad seen the signala alon^ the 
coast, and special meaaengen had been sent to giye 
him the earliest Information. Rome, in the mean 
time, was a scene of tumnlt and wild commotion. The 
priBtorian g^ards beheld with a jealous eye the pre- 
ference given to the city cohorts. Enragedto find 
that no confidence was reposed in themselvesy the 
whole Corps rushed with licentious fury into the city, 
and there bore down all before them, committing de- 
predations in every quarter, and leyelling houses to 
the gronnd. The populace were no less inflamed 
against the creatures of Sejanus. They seized on all 
who had been instruments of bis cruelty, and, exe- 
cuting the summary justice of an enraged multitude, 
glutted their thirst of blood. Tiberius wrote to the 
magistratesy in the strengest terips, requiring them to 
quell all insurrections and restore the public peace. 
The fate of Sejanus fiUed him with emotions of joy toe 
streng to be concealed ; but in all other matters no- 
thing could lay open the secret workings of that ia- 
volved and gloomy spirit. He was never at any time 
more abstruse, dark, and unintelligible. He refused 
to see the deputies sent by the senate ; he rejected the 
honors which had been decreed to him ; and eyen 
Memmius Regulus, the consul who had served him so 
faithfuUy, was not admitted to bis presence: hating 
the commerce of mankind, he retired with a sullen 
spirit to one of bis mansions called the Villa of Ju- 
piter/ and there continued ruminating in solitude for 
several months. 
37. The deputies of the senate returned to Rome, 

1 The twelve rillas which TibenaB ocAtiv^%^ vbl the isl« of 
OapreaB bave been already mentioiied, iv . 67 • 
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bat with HO {ileating account of their expedition. The 
behayior of the prince was a mystery which no maa 
could explain, The fathers however concluded that, 
to aatisfy the Teogeance of the emperor, more work 
remained on their hands. The friends, relations, and 
followers of Sejanus were ordered into custody. His 
uncle Juniua Blaesus was put to death. The charg;e 
against him cannot be stated ; but he was a man of 
eminence, who to consummate military talents united 
great political wisdom : in the eyes of Tiberius that 
was a snfficient crime. The eldest son of Sejanus, 
though too youug to be engaged in his father's plot, 
was also doomed a sacrifibe. Apicata,* who, as al- 
ready mentioned, had been repudiated by Sejanus, 
was not condemned by the Senate ; but the sight of 
her flon's body, thrown into the common chamel, made 
lifo a load no longer to be endured. She drew up a 
memorial, containing a füll detail of the wicked arts 
with which her husband and the younger Livia brought 
-Dmsus, the emperor's son, to an untimely death* 
Having finished her account ofthat black transaction, 
she sent it by a trusty niessenger to the isle of Caprece, 
and put a period to her days. 

38. Tiberius was still in his villa, sequestered from 
the eyes of mankind ; but the detection of that horrible 
murder roused him from his lethargy. He had tili 
then believed that Drusus died of a disorder occa- 
sioned by his own intemperance : but being at length 
acquainted with that scene of villany, he sent dis- 
patches to'the Senate, demanding vengeance on all 
who were in any way concerned in the murder of his 
son. Eudemus, the physician, and Lygdus, the eu- 

1 Sejanitf had repudiated hia wife Bome üme 'beiot«. ^« 
/r. S; and aee ib, 11. 
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Qnch, were put to the rack, and with their dyin; 
breath coofessed all the particulars of that horrible 
tragedy. Livia, the widow of Drusus^ was taken into 
cnstody. According to some historians Tiberius gave 
her up to her mother Antonia;* and that good woman, 
who thought it the essence of virtue that guilt of M 
black a dye should not remain unpunished, left her lo 
die by famine. But this account does not seem worthy 
of credit. In the case of a murdered son, why shonld 
Tiberius, a man by nature harsh and vindictive, hesi- 
tate to execute the stroke of justice on a woman of so 
abandoned a character? It is certain that he passed 
several days in close inquiry into all the circumstances 
of that transaction ■; and when the fact was proved 
beyond the possibility of a doubt ; when the emperor 
saw his own immediate issue, the only one of his fa- 
mily for whom he tetalued a spark of affection, snatched 
away by the treachery of an unnatural mother ; can it 
be supposed that he feit any compassion for the per- 
son who imbrued her hands in the blood of her hus- 
band, and was, besides, the sister of Grermanicus 7 
. 39. Li via, the vile accomplice of Sejanus, was 
broaghtto condign punishment: and, after duly weigfa- 
ing the testimony of writers who lived near the time, 
it may be assumed as an historical fact that she suf- 
fered by the order of Tiberius. The man, who in the 
isle of Rhodos gave streng indications of his innate 
cruelty, and at that early period was called, by his 
rhetorical preceptor, 'a composition of mud' mixed 
with blood ;' who became in time so hardened by re- 
peated murders as to set no kind of value ou the lives 

1 Dio relates the fact. For Antonia, see this Supplement, 
ßS7. 
2 Tbe name of the pieceplox w^ Thoodorua of Gadara. 
Suet. in Tib. §57. 
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of the noBt upright Citizens, was not likely to feel tbe 
smallest touch of compunction when reven^ was 
prompten to strike the blow which justice warranted. 
It is well known that, in talking of the lot of Priam, 
he gave it as bis opinion that the Asiatic prince did 
not know bow to form a tnie estimate of human feil- 
city. Priam's happiness, he said, consisted in the 
rare event of having survived all bis race.* Tiberins 
was liring fast to enjoy that portion of worldly bliss. 
Drusus, the son of Germanicus, languisbed in a dun- 
geon, condemned never again to see the light of the 
snn ; and if Galigula was to be spared, it was for the 
reason given by Tiberius himself, who nsed to say, 
* I suffer tUat son of Germanicus to live that he may 
be, in time, a public calamity, and the fatal author of 
bis own destrnction. In him I nourish a serpent for 
the people of Rome, and another Phaeton for the 
World at large.' 

40. It will not be unfit to mention in this place a 
few instances of that savage cruelty which the tyrant 
practised in bis lone retreat ; and which, thongh well 
authenticated, cannot now be referred to any partir 
cular year. The place of execution, where so many 
nnhappy wretches died in misery, is still shown amidst 
the rocks of Capreas. It stood on a jutting eminence^ 
and from that fatal spot all who incurred bis displea- 
sare were, after enduring the most exquisite torments, 
thrown headlong into the sea, where a crew of ma- 
riners waited to receire them, with Orders that no 



1 The man who, amidst the misfortunes of bis family, 
' wanted the nataral tonch/ might reason in this manner ; but 
Priam thought otberwise. It was said of him, that all ha 

fained by a long life was, that he wept oi'tenei iWn Va^ %vel 
tom1u3. Tbe sen timen t of I iberiiis is repoxted ^^n ^ueVAroosA« 
iaTib.$62. 
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spark of life might remain UDextingiiishedy to break 
their limbs, and croBh their mangled bodiea. 

Beaides a Dvmber of hia cid frienda and confidential 
intiinatea, whom he retained near hia penoiiy he drew 
from Rome dg leaa than twenty ' of the most eminent 
citizena, to be hia chief ad visers and to form hia cabi- 
net-coancil. Of those chosen favorites, if we except 
two or three at most, the whole nnmber waa, for dif- 
ferent reaaons, pat to death. Sejanus was the most 
diatingoished yictim ; a man taken into favor, at first 
perhaps with personal regard, and motives of real 
fiiendahip ; bat, aa there is now room to think, con- 
tinned in office for political reasons. By raising this 
man to the snmmit of power, and styling^ him hia as- 
aodate in the administration, Tiberins probably meant 
to throw the odinm of hia worst and most oppressiye 
deeds on the favorite minister: with bis assistance, 
perhaps, he thought that the hated hoiise of Germani- 
coa wonld be more easily crushed, and, in consequence 
of that measure, that the snccession to the imperial 
dignity might be secured for the snryiving issue of bis 
son DrusQs. That point accomplished, a politic and 
designing prince, like Tiberins, wonld not be at a loss 
how to discard, or even min, the minister who had 
condncted bis pemicions measnres to the end desired. 
-It is highly probable, that, when he conferred the 
greatest honors on Sejanns, he had even then planned 
bis destruction. While he raised the snperstmctnre 
lie was secretly employed in sapping the foundation. 

1 Machiavel has not been able to devise a plan of more 

profoond and barbaroos policy. By consaldng their opinion, 

he made them believe tbat bis friendsbip was sincere, because 

it was interest ; by keeping near bis person, be cut tbem off 

Mt biß will and pleasare; and by setting tbem at variance 

Mtnong tbemseWes, be made them t\ie tiuüiOT ol \2tiQÄx Q)mTL de- 

mtruction, See Suet. in Tib. § 55. 
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Sach was the geniiu of Tiberias: by natare subüe, 
dark, designing, and alwaya myaterioua, he had exer- 
ciAed bu-talenta in the school of politics, and became, 
by conatant practice, the great maater of craft and dii- 
simulatioD. What he could do by an act of power he 
ehoae rather to aecomplish by the crooked means of 
deceit and stratagem. There never occurred a junctnro 
in which he was not able to oyerwhelm Sejanus, by 
barely signifying bis will and pleasure. An obsequioiur 
Senate was ready either to pay homage to the favorite, 
or at a blow to despatch the man whom they beheld 
with enry and secret detestation. The Charge against 
Sejanus was no sooner opened than the fathers, with- 
out farther inquiry, prononnced bis final doom. The 
event showed the natnre of that assembly. 

41. In all cases of importance, when either a real 
delinqnent was to be brought to justice, or an eminent 
Citizen was to suffer for bis talents and virtue, we have 
Seen that Tiberins affected still to preserve the forma 
of a regulär Constitution, and to consider the Senate aa 
the sopreme court of judicature. From the decision 
of the fathers he hoped to borrow some degree of 
sanction, to color the yiolence of bis own proceedings. 
This policy, however, was confined to persons of high 
consideration in the State. In bis solitary Island he 
committed petty murders without remorse or cere- 
mony. He had ordered a person, whom he suspected 
as an accomplice in the destruction of bis son Drusus, 
to attend bis presence in the isle of Capre» ; and it 
happened that he had invited, at the same time, a 
friend from Rhodes, on a visit of pleasure. The friend 
arrived first, and no sooner set bis foot on the shore 
than he was seized by the guards, and as a delinquent 
hurried awaj and put to the rack. TWieiixiA \i««t^ 
aftbe außtake, but was no otherwiae iiiOTed.,lCbA^\K» 
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say, with calm composurey * Since yon hare b«^n 
with him, you may finiih yonr werk, and put the man 
out of bis paiti/ On another occasion when a funeral 
was passin^ by, a person of some pleasaatry said to 
the corpse, * 60 and inform Aug^tus that the lega« 
cies which he left to the common people have not as 
yet been paid/ Tiberius ordered the unfortunate wit 
to be brought before him, and, after paying him what 
was computed to be bis share, sent him to immediata 
enecution, saying at the same time, ' Go and teil An- 
g^tus that you have received your legacy/ Not a 
day passed without some new proof of that suUen ma- 
llgnity, which he pampered in solitude, and converted, 
at length, into a ropted hatred of mankind. The most 
common occurrences irritated bis passions, and dis«. 
covered the rancor of bis heart. In a few days afiter 
be arrived at Gapreas, as he was Walking in a seques-: 
tered part of the island, a fisherman, eager to mark, 
bis respect for the emperor, made bis way over rugged 
steeps and pointed rocks, to present a barbel of un« 
common size. Alarmed by this intrusion on bis pri- 
Tacy, Tiberius ordered the man's face to be well rubbed 
with bis own barbel. The astonished fisherman, as 
soon as he recovered from bis fright, congratulated 
himself that he had not brought with him a large crab 
which he had taken on the coast. Tiberius called for 
the crab, and with the claws, and edge of the sbell, 
cut and mangled the poor fellow's features, tili he 
made bis countenance a woful spectacle. 

These, it must be acknowleged, are minute partkcu<> \ 

lars, and may be thought unworthy the bistorian's 

pen : but, when they serve to produce strokes of cha- 

racter, and lay open the inward temper of the man, 

evea such materials may be allowed to merit our at- 

teation, The merciless dispositioii ol ^Vc^^tv»&) «^^ 
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the unrelenting craelty with which he took away the 
ÜTCs of the most illiifltrioiis Citizens, have been seen in 
1 rariety of tra^c issues, and, perhaps, will be placed 
in a conspicnons ii^htby those snialler incidents, which 
the diligence of other writers has collected, and which , 
for that reason, deserre to be here recorded. Death 
was considered by Tiberius as the end of human sor* 
row, and, consequently, as the slightest punishment 
that he conld inflict. Whenever the unhappy prisoner 
wished to die, and lay down at once bis load of af- 
fliction, that relief was snre to be denied : he was 
coademned to groan in misery. It happened that a 
man, of the name of Garvilins, finding himself ac- 
cnsed of some real or pretended crime, put a period 
to his days. Being informed of the fact, Tiberius ex« 
claimed, ^ That man has escaped from me/ On an- 
other occasion, he thought fit to make all his prisonen 
pass in review before him. One of them, harassed 
out with pain, petitioned for a speedy execution. ' No,' 
Said Tiberius^ ' I have not yet made up my quarrel with 
you/ 

42. To give a minute and exact account of all his 
cmelties is not the purpose of this undertaking ; and 
yet, nothing that affords an insight into the character 
of a deliberate and systematic tyrant, can with pro- 
priety be omitted. His band of astrologers, and the 
Greek philosophers, whom he retained at his court, 
did not meet with more kindness and hnmanity than 
the unhappy wretches whom he tortured in prison, 
•nd threw from rocks and precipices into the sea. He 
eatered into conversation with Zeno, a man celebrated 
for his acquisitions in literature, and in all the various 
branches of science. The philosopher was curious in 
his choice of words, and spoke with a de^ee oi «\«- 
gmace tbat bordered on ioo mncli reünemeiA. ^xn^ 
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prised at one of his expressions, Tibeiius asked liim 
wbich of the Greek dialects supplied him with such 
nice and difficult phraseology ? Zeno told him the 
DoriCy whichy it seems, was the iang^age in use at the 
isla of Rhodes. Tiberius was enraged at the aniwer: 
he conceived it to be a sarcastic allusion to the time of 
his residence in that island, and, in his rage, banished 
the philoBopber to the isle of Cinaria. 

Seleucus the grammarian was also invited to en- 
joy the sweets of meditation in the solitary retreats of 
Caprese. He found that the emperor caoie to hii 
evening repast well provided with abstract questioBSy 
which he had gleaned from his morning studies. In 
Order to be prepared for all difficulties, the philosopher 
made it his business to learn from the attendants of 
the emperor what authors their master chose for hi» 
amusement in the course of the day. In conseqnenc» 
of this intelligence no question came on him by snr- 
prise. Tiberius heard of the stratagem, and was fired 
with Indignation. He thought it an attempt to pry 
into his actions with inquisitive eyes. The philoso- 
pher, now considered as a spy, received Orders to ap- 
pear no more at conrt, and, in a short time afterwardsV 
was put to death. 

Historians relate another transaction which, by a 
difference of op;nion among themselves, they bare 
rendered somewhat doubtful; but since they have 
transmitted it as a problem to exercise the judgment 
of posterity, it may, with propriety, be inserted in 
this place, and left to try its fortune with the reader/ 
A man, whose name is not mentioned, but, as it seems, 
an architect by profession, was employed by Tiberini 
to repair an arch that was tottering to its fall. He sve- 
ceeded in the work, to the surprise of all who beheld 
it; and, After receiving a leward tox \aa i^ej^ wcA W 
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gennity, was, by the jealoufl malig^ity of the emperor, 
aent into iMuiishment. Addicted to the mechanic arts, 
aod fond of nsefnl inventions, this man fonnd the 
method of manufactaring glass * to a degree of per« 
fection nnknown before. Having prepared his ma- 
terialiy and made a rase of the most beantifal compo- 
rition, he went to present it to Tiberins in the isle of 
CaprefBy little donbting bat that, for bo fine a piece 
of workmanship, he shonld obtain hia pardon. Tibe- 
rina had a circle of his conrtiers round him. The 
transparent vessel ezcited the admiration of all. The 
artist received it fVom the hands of the emperor, and, 
to show the wonders of his skill, dashed it on the 
gronnd. The Company was alarmed, bat, in a short 
timOy stood astonished to see that, instead of flying 
into fragments, it was only bent and flattened in the 
part that strack against the groand. Their sarprise 
was still more increased when they saw the ingenious 
mechanic take oat his hammer, and restore the glass 

1 This meoonnt of maUeable glass, and the fate of the mann« 
ftetnrer, are told by Dio, Itü. Pliny relates the same story, 
bat seems to doubt the truth of it, xxzvi. S6. Petronius. 
whose romance, called Satyricon, is a disguised and pleasant 
Mtire on the prirate life of Claudias and Nero, has pat the 
hiatorr of this trantaction into the mouth of Trimalcion, a 
ridiouloua character, who seems to be introduced to enliren 
the narratlTe, and divert the reader by his blunders. ' Do 
Bot,' saya Trimaloion, ' take me for an ignoramna ; I know 
tbe ongm of the Corinthian metal. At the sacking of Troy 
Hannibal, that aly freebooter, having gathered into a heap all 
the gold and silrer statnes, with thebronze and other rarities, 
ewsed them to be melted down into one enormous mass, 
whieh was afterwarda ' shiyered to fragments, and by the 
artiats converted into dishes, plates, and statiies, That is 
yonr CSorinthian metal ; neither this, nor that, bat a mizture 
of alL' After this pleasantry we ha?e the anecdote of Tibe- 
lios and the glass-manufactuier, which, whelhei \rvx« ot 
Düse, is told witb an air o£ ridicule, and, conaQ^\KtL\\.i « 
hnught MBto däMnpote. 

TAC/r, VOL. II, Y> 
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to its original form, «3 if it had tke flexiliiltty •£ a 
malleable metal. Tiberius desired to know whetlier 
he had communicated the secret of his art to any oth«r 
person ; and, being aasured that bo one ktiew k, he 
ordered him to be hurried to instant execution, gmDip 
fbr bis reason, that a manufacture, which could tram- 
nute ordinaiy ingredients into so fine a foria wmüd 
lessen the yalue of brass, and gold, and silvor^ and 
ought for that reason to be abolished for erer. 

43. Such were the repeated acta of feil and aaTage 
craelty which Tiberijas hoped to hide in the solitiide 
of Caprea». Rome, in the roean time, was a scene of 
slaughter, where superior talents, Turtne, trttth, and 
innoeence, perished by the stroke of lawless power. 
The Charge of iriolated migesty was the, sigpnal of de- 
struotion, and a letter from Caprese was a Warrant for 
execution. The senate obeyed the mandate ; no nde 
of law prevailed ; justice waa trampled undec foot; 
reason and humanity were never heirrd ;. and aU who 
did not despatch themselves were sure to perish by the 
judgment of a corrupt tribnnal. The islaada w^e 
crowded with illustrious exiles, and the Tiber was 
discolored with blood. After the death of Sejanaa 
the fury of the emperor rose to the highest pitch, and 
at Rome the people followed bis «sample. Nothing 
could appease the spirit which had been roused against 
all who stood in any degree connected with the un- 
happy favorite. Man of the first distinction, Senators 
as well as Roman knights, were seized by the tyrant's 
Order ; some hurried to a dungeon, and othera de-« 
tained in the custody of the magistrates. Nene 
escaped except such as stooped to the infamoua txade 
of informing against others. Nnmbers, who had been 
formerly under prosecution, and, in the honr of dan- 
ger, were protected by Se^anua, yt^i« tl^^ ^\M^\^iai^ 
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pear, and executed withoat mercy. Neither lank, nov 
sex, nor age, was safe. Sereral to aroid a sentence 
of coBdemaatioii, and save tfaeir fortnnes for their 
ehildren, died by their own hands. Some had the 
eourage to set their enemies at defiance, and with he* 
conring magnanimity stood fbrth to assert their inno* 
cence, determined, aince their fate was nnavoidable, 
to preaerve to the last the honor of a fair and upright 
character. 

THE ANNALS. 

VI. In the course of those prosecntions no less 
than four-and-forty speeches were made before the 
Senate; some of them dictated.by fear, and others by 
servile adulation, the epidemic yice of the times« 
Amidst the ge^eral wreck, a Senator ^ of distinguished 
eminence, and snperior dignity of mind, finding him- 
seif doomed to destmction, called a meeting of bis 
friendSy and spoke to the following effect : ' There 
was a thne, when no hnman prudence conld foresee 
that-4he A'iendship which snbsisted between Sejanns and 
me wotdd either prove a reproach to him, or a calamity 
to myself. A rererse of fortane has changed the scene. 
And yet, eren at this day, the gpreat person who chose 

1 The Sapplement being bronght to the point wbere it coir- 
neots with tbe original, Tacitus goes from this place to the 
end of the book. The reader will observe that he stopped at 
the end of section üvb. The intermediate seotions are marked 
with fignres, instead of the Roman numeral letters. It is to 
he regretted that the name of the person who apeaks in the 
present section with such dignity of sentiment cannot be 
trsced in any historian of that apre. The character of the 
msn sabsists, and wül always claiin respect. It is true that 
thii excellent man destroyed himself; but saicvde, ^\.^Xv^\. 
time, was ibe only relief from cruelty and oppx«&&\oTi, ^«^ 
wAat lUrtasmireon thie subject, Annsils, Ti, ^9. 
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Sejanns for his colleague, and even for bis son-in-lawy 
does not condemn bis own partiality. Numbers tbert 
were, wbo courted tbe minister in bis meridian spien* 
dor, but in tbe moment of bis decline tumed against 
bim, witb treacbery and base ingratitude. Tbe first 
was tbeir serrility ; tbe last was tbeir crime. Wbicb 
of tbe two evils is tbe worst, to suffer, on tbe one 
band, for a faitbful attacbment, or, on tbe otber, to 
blacken tbe cbaracter of tbe manwbom we bave loved, 
I sball not decide. Tbe dilemma is dreadful. For my- 
self, I will not poorly wait to feel eitber tbe cruelty or 
tbe compassion of any man. Wbile I yet am free, 
wbile I enjoy tbe congratnlations of my own con- 
science, I will act as becomes a man, and ontstrip tbe 
malice of my enemies. To yon, my friends, tbis is my 
last reqnest : pnrsue me not witb tears and vain re- 
gret : consider deatb. as an escape firom tbe miseries of 
life ; and add my name to tbose beroic spirits wbo 
cbose to die witb glory, ratber tban survive to see tbe 
min of tbeir country/ 

YII. After tbis discour/ie be passed a considerable 
part of tbe day in calm serenity, receiving tbe Tisits 
of bis friends, and taking leave of sncb as cbose to 
depart. Witb a largo circle round bim, wbile all eyes 
bebeld witb admiration tbe tindaunted courage wbicb 
appeared in bis conntenance, and gave reason to bope 
tbat bis end was not so near, be feil on tbe point of 
bis 8 Word, wbicb be had concealed under bis mantle. 
Tiberius waged no war against bis memory. To Bise- 
sus, wben tbat officer could no longer speak for bim- 
seif, be bebayed witb inveterate rancor ; but tbis up- 
right Citizen was allowed to sleep in peace. 

YIII, Publius Yitellius * and Pomponius Secundus 

i P. VitelUun was tbe faithful comv^oi^tk ^l Q«n&»UkSVk 
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were soon after cited to appear before the Senate. 
Vitellius had been intmsted witb the care of tbe pub- 
lic treasnry and the militaiy ehest. He was charged 
with a design to sarrender both for the Service of the 
conspiratora, with intent to oyertam the goyernmentw 
The allegation against Pomponius was, his intimacy 
with ifilins Callns, who, immediately after the execn- 
tion of Sejanns, fled to the gardens of the accnsed, 
deeming that place his safest sanctnary. This Charge 
was sapported by Confidins, a man of pretorian rank. 
In ihis distress, those two eminent men had no re- 
soarce but the magnanimity of their brothers, who 
generously stood forth and gave seciirity for their 
appearance. Vitellins, harassed ont by variotis de- 
lays, and at length weary of altemate hopes and fears, 
cidled for a penknife, as if going to write, and opened 
his Toinsy but with so slight a wonnd, that he con- 
tinned to linger for some time longer. He died of a 
broken heart. Pomponins, who was distingnished no 
less by his genins, than by the gaiety and elegance of 
his manners, snpported himself in adversity with nn- 
dannted spirit, and sarvived Tiberins. 

IX. The fary of the popnlace began to snbside, the 
blood already spilt having well-nigh appeased their 
Indignation. The fathers, however, did not relent. 
Two children of Sejanns, a son and daughter, still 

• 
in Germany and Aaia. He afiterwards prosecuted Piso for 
the marder of his friend, Annais, iii. 10 and 13. Suetonins 
rel&tes that he was seized among the accomplices of Sejanns : 
and being delivered to the custody of his brother, he opened 
bis yeins, bat, by the persuasion of his friends, snffered tbe 
wonnd to be boand up. He died soon after of a broken 
heart ; Snet. in Vetellio, § 2. He was nncle to Vitellius the 
emperor. See Velleias Patercnlus, ii. Fompoiaaa ^«c.xixA'^kiik 
was of eoJiBular rank. Qiiintilian praises bis dxvQia.^« %«uv(A« 
See tbe Dialogae coneeming Oratory, § IS. 
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9urviyed the masaacre of tbeir fomily. Tliey wert 
both seized by order of Che «enate, and dra^ged 4o 
piison. Tfae sod was grown up to yaani of diacretum ; 
bat tbe dangbter, aa yet a teoder Infant, iraa inaeiw 
aible of ber sad condition. ßbe was barried tbrougb 
tbe atreetSy asking in a toneof simplicity« ' Wbat fault 
sbe bad committed ? wbitber tibey were leading ber? 
Tellber ber offence, and sbe wonld be guilty of tha 
lÜLe no more : tbey migbt ebaatise ber, and sbe wo«id 
promise to be good/ A Tirgin ' sentenced to capilal 
ponisbment was, at tbat ttme, a tbing uobeard of at 
Roma : b«t we are told by writers of good autiiority 
tbat, to satisfy tbe forma of law» a detestaUe «rüfioo 
was employed. Tbe execntioner atrangled her and ber 
brotber at tbe sane time» Tbeir bodies w^e tbrown 
into tbe G^monUß, or tbe common cbamel, wbere tbe 
TÜest malefaetora were exposed. 

X. About this tüne a report was spread tbrongb 
Greece and Asia tbat Drnsna tbe son of Grermanieos 
bad been seen in tbe island called tbe Cyclades, and 
afterwards on tbe continent. A yonng man, it seems, 
about tbe age of Dnuras, as9amed tbe name of tbat 
unfortunote prince. Tbe emperor's freedom eneon- 
raged tbe impostor, intending to favor bim at first, and 
betray bim in tbe end« A name so celebrated at tbat 
of Dmsus drew togetber a large 6>nflux of tbe com- 
mon people. Tbe genius of tbe Greeks, fond of no- 
velty, and at all times addicted to tbe marvellons, 
belped to propagate tbe story. * Tbe prince,' tbey 

1 Tbe original ealls it the triumviral pumsbment, beeaaM 

(as api)ears ii^ the Digest i. tit. ii. § SO) it was the duty of the 

triumvir to see execntion done on such aa were oondemned 

to die. The men who feit no compassion for an iimocent 

abüd tbougbt it right to be aerai^alous about fbnns in order 

to conatmit a legal marder. Suetonxoa t«^^^a& V!tk%^\.^aite!ted 

by Tacitua, in Tib. J 61, 
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Said, ^ had efewaped froim liis confiuement, and was tben 
OB hts way to head the armies of Asia, formerly com^ 
manded hj hia fathär. With tbat force he intended 
to make himself master of Egypt, or of Syria/ Such 
was the tale drested np by the lively genins of the 
Gxeelui. Wfaat they invented they were willing^ to 
belieTe. The hero of this romance had his train of 
foUowers, and Üie wishes of the multitude favx>red his 
eaiue^ The impostor, flnshed with sQccess, began to 
äntimpate his fatare grandeur. 

Meanwhile Poppsras SabinnSy tiie proconsnlar go- 
▼ernar of Macedonia and Greece, foilt engaged at that 
time in the former prorince, reoeiFed an account <^ 
thn wild attempt. He resolved to crnsh the adven-- 
tarer withont delay^ and accordingly having passed 
the two bays of Toronis and Thermes, he crossed over 
to Eaboea, an Island in the .^^an sea. Froni that 
place he sailed to Piraeum, on the coast of Athens, 
and thence to Corinth and the adjoining isthmus. He 
there embarked on the opposite sea, and steered his 
conrse to Nicopolis, a Roman colony, where he was 
infbrmed that the impostor, when interrogated by per- 
sans of skill and judgment, declared himself the son 
of Marcus Silanus. After this discovery, the number 
of his adherents falling off, he went on board a vessel, 
with intent, as he himself gave out, to pass over into 
Italy. Sabinus sent this account to Tiberius. The 
affair ended here: of its origin, progress, or final 
issne, nothing farther has reached our knowlege.^ 

XI. Towards the close of the year warm dissen- 
sions broke out between the two consuls. Their ani- 
mosities, which had been^ festering for some time, were 

1 Dio ssys that the impostor was taken, and sent «l ^tv^^XL^t 
to JibArrfTiff. Bat Dio ia at times either too cxedu\o\]A, ox V^^ 
mach pJeaaed with hia own invention« 
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now gathered to a head. Trio was by nature restless, 
hold and turbulent» He had been formerly exercised 
in the practice of the bar,' and thence more ready to 
proYoke bostilities. He charged bis coUeague with 
too mucb lenity towards tbe accomplices of Sejanus; 
Reguluf was a man of moderation ; if not insulted, 
modest; if provoked, neither stupid, nor unwillingto 
resent an injury. Not content witb refnting bis ad- 
Tersary, be tbreatened to arraign bim as an accom* 
plice in the late conspiracy. The fatbers interposed 
tbeir good offices to compromise a quarrel whicb was 
likely to end in tbe min of both ; but the ill-will be* 
tween tbe two consuls was not to be appeased. Tbey 
€ontinued at yariance, proYoking and tbreatening eaeh 
other during the rest of tbe year. 

1 Trio has been mentioiied. Annale, ii. 28, as a pnctissd 
infonner, a man of dangerous talents^ and an infamcms cihih- 
raeter. 
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BOOK VI. 

SfiCT. I. Cneius DoMiTius* and Camillns Scribo- 
nianuB succeeded to the consulship. Tbey had not 
been long i^ office wben Tiberias crosfed tbe narrow 
sea tbat divides tbe isle of Capreae from Suirentum» 
and sailing along tbe coa«t of Campania, made bk 
approach towarda Rome, in doubt wbetber to enter 
tbe oity ; or perbaps becauae be bad determined otber- 
wiae, cboosing to raiae expectationa wbicb be never 
jneant to gratify« He went on sbore at varions plaoea; 
viaited bia gardena on tbe banka of tbe Tiber ; and, at 
lengtby baving amnaed tbe people witb false appear» 
ancea, went back to bide bimaelf, bia vicea, and aen«^ 
sualitiea, amidat tbe rocka of CapresB. In tbat place 
be gave a looae to bia inordinate appetitea, a tyrant 
even in bia pleasurea. New modea of aenauality wew 
inventedy and new terma for acandaloua refinementa in 
laaciyioua pleaaure. Slavea were employed to pro- 
Fide objecta of deaire, witb füll commiaaion to alhura 
tbe yenal witb preaenta, and to conquer tbe reluctant 
by tbreata and violence. If frienda interpoaed in tbe 

1 Domitius, commoxüy called Domitins ^nobarbus, is tbe 
person wbom we have aeen married to Agrippina, the daugh tor 
of Germanicus, Annals, iv. 75. Suetonius draws bis charactor 
in tbe blackest colors ; and adds, tbat be was so sensible of 
hie own depravity, as to say, wben be was told of Nero's 
birtb, ' Notbing can spring from Agrippina and myself bnt a 
monster of rice, and a seourge of bumankind.' Wben Ti- 
berius died he was confined in prison. He was saved by tbe 
change of the times, and not long after died of a dropsy at 
the town of Pyrgi, Suetonius in Nero, § 5 and 6. The other 
öonsul, Camillus Scribonianus^ is the same who ten yeara 
after, in the reign of Claudius, was proclaimed empei^x V} 
tbe legiona in Xhdmatia^ and in a few daya mni^^t^^Vi ^^ 
soJdJetr380 
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defenee of youth and innocence, if a parent attempted 
to Protect his child, ruffian force was exercised. Gom- 
pulsion and captivity followad. Like slaves by con« 
qneat, all were at the mercy of a detestable crew, 
whoae business it wa« to paAder for tbe pastions of 
their master. 

^ II. At Rome, in tbe Mean time, tbe g^ilt of tbe 
yonnger Livia,* aa if ebe bad not been suffidently 
pwiisbed, was resumed ¥^tb warmtb and violeaee. 
Tbe Senate tbundered foHb decrees against ber ne^ 
mory «ad ber yarious statues. Tbe property of Se^ 
januB was ordered to be removed from tbe poUk 
treasmry * to tbe coffiers of tbe prince ; as if, fal 
either place, it would not bare been eqnally at bis 
disposal. Tbe Scipios, tbe Silani, and tbe CasBÖ 
were tbe antiiors of tbis alteration. Tbey proposed 
the neasnre, and enforced it witb tbeir best ability» 
bat witb little Tariance eitber in tbe lang^age or tbe 
argnment. 

TogoniuB Gfillus bad the ill-timed ambition to uiz 
bis name, bowever obseure and insignificant, with meft 
of tbe bigbest rank. He made himself ridicnlons; 
and malignity for tbat reason was willing to listen to 
bim. He proposed tbat ont of a number of Senators, 
diosen by tbe prince, twenty sbould be drawn by lot, 
to senre ander arms as a gaard to Tiberiua wbeneTer 
be sboald cboose to bonor tbe Senate witb bis pre- 
sence. Tbis extravagant motion sprang from tbe foUy 
of a man wbo was weak enongb to believe tbat tb# 
emperor was in eamest wben be desired, by letter, 

1 Tbis is Livia, wbo eonspired witb Sejanus against die 

life of Drusus her hasband, and saffered for tbat criae io 

fhemanner already mentioned. See hook five in the Snpple- 

ment, § 38. 

a It will not be amiss to tepeal t\i%x ttTor Vu nv '^ty^a ^h^ ^ab" 

ijc treeßury, and fiscus tbe pmata tieaattxi ^ÄX^t^-^T»»» 
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tkart one of the conscds should be sent to guard him on 
loa. way from Capre» to fiome. Tiberius, according 
to hifl Giutom, mingling a Tein of irony with seriont 
boaneM, thanked the fathers for this mark of their 
care. He deiired to know * who were to be elected 
into the body guard, and who rejected ? Was it to h0 
an Office fbr life, or by rotation ? Were tbey to bcr 
dmighted from the younger part of the Senate, or to 
coDSUt of Mich as had passed through the gradationi 
of the magistracy ? Must they be actnally magistrates, 
or men in a prirate Station? And again, when the 
aeoators, sword in band,' were drawn up rank and 
ile in the porch of the senate-housey what kind of 
icene would that motley appearance present to tfae 
people 1 A life which must be thus defended was not 
worth bis care/ In this strain of raillery he replied 
to Togronius, adding nothing harsh, and not a word of 
•erious tendency to overmle the motion. 

III. Junius Gallio' was not let ofif on the same easy 
terms. He had givjsn bis opinion that the soldiers of 
the pretorian band, haring served the requisite time, 
should enjoy the privilege of sitting on the fourteen 
rows of the theatre' appropriated to the Roman 

1 If Tiberius had seriou8l][ intended to enter the senate- 
honse, he was a better politician than to be the dape of a 
phoi proposed by Togonius Gallas. None were admitt^ 
into the Senate bat the fothers, and those to whom they og» 
casionally gave audience, or who were cited to their bar. 
If Tiberius was in fear of the Senators, he knew better than 
to put arms in their hands. He wonld hare desired to enter 
thttt tssembly with a picked oumber of the pretorian gnards« 

2 Jtinias Gallio was the brother of Seneca. See Annals» 

3 Boscius Otho, tribune of the people, was the aathor of a 
law ealled Lex Roseia, A. U. C. 685 ; by whioh fourteen rows 
in the theatre, nezt to the patrician order, wer« iaikv^«^^ \ft 
the Koman knigbta, with an ezpress proyision tlbAlno ^x%^* 

man, aar ßvan tke mm of a freeunan, thonld ^ %,^3si\X«^\DkVy 

Ü 
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knig^hts. Against the mover of this innoTation Tibe» 
lins launehed out with Tehemence ; and, tbough ab- 
■ent, with all the ardor of a personal expoatolation. 
He askedy * What bosiDess has Gallio to inteifere with 
the mUitary line ? why intermeddle with those whoae 
dnty it ia to receive their orden and the reward of 
their senrice from the emperor only? A new plan of 
policy, nnknown to the wüidom of Angnstiu, has been 
broached by the aoperior genioa of this able atates- 
man ! Perhaps it was the project of a man bred in 
the school of Sejanos, with a yiew to kindle the flame 
of discord, and, nnder color of dispensing military 
honors, to seduce the affections of the arrny, to tlw 
min of discipline and all good order/ Such were the 
wages eamed by flattery. Gallio intended to pay bis 
ooort ; andy for bis attempt, was expeUed the Senate, 
and banished out of Italy. He retired to Lesbos ; bot 
it being snggested that, in the charming scenes of that 
delightful Island, what was intended as a punishment 
would be in fact a pleasingrecompense, he was bronght 
back to Rome, and ordered- into close Gonfinement in 
the house of a civil niag^strate. 

In the letter which directed this proceeding Tibe- 
rins marked ont Sextius Paconianus, of pretorian 
tBsiky as another yictim. The fathers received with 
pleasure the condemnation of a man whom they knew 
to be of a bold and turbulent spirit, willing to embark 

the eqnestritn order. Horace deacribes a man who w« 

grown Buddenly rieh taking his seat in those rows of the 

theatre, in contempt of Otho and his lafr. In the time of 

AugastuB this law was fallin^ into disuse ^ bat the sobis- 

qnent emperon, in order to give a distinguisbed preferenca 

to the freedmen whom they enriched, revived the Lex Ro9m 

in all itM iotce, Hence Javenal says, ' Let the man who \m 

not wortb the som by Uw reqoixed nie iiom. ^^ub «^^oAsitriaa 

cushion^ and make room for pimpa and i2tak% aot& oi '^vn.'^C 
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in an j scheme of iniqnity, and infamons for tbe perni- 
cious talent of wonning himself into the secrets of 
othera. When Sejanus began to meditate tbe destme- 
tion of Caligula be cbose tbis man for bis confidential 
agent. Tbat dark conspiracy being now laid open, 
erery breast was fired with Indignation ; and if tbe 
miscreant bad not prevented bis £äte, by offering to 
make important discoveries, tbe Senate was ready to 
a^jtidge bim tP instant death. 

^ IV. Tbe person against wbom be informed was tbe 
well-known Latinius Latiaris. Tbe accuser and ae- 
cused were objects of public execration ; and tbe spec- 
tacle wbicb they botb presented diffused a universal 
satisfaction. Latiaris, tbe reader will remember, was 
tbe cbief instrument in tbe ruin of Sabinus. Of tbe 
several actors in tbat foul transaction be was tbe first 
tbat paid tbe forfeit of bis crimes. In tbe course of 
tbis day's debate Haterius Agprippa attacked tbe con- 
suis of .tbe preceding year. ' After mutnal accusa» 
tions, wby did tbey now remain silent? Fear, and 
tbeir own consciences, bave made tbem compromise 
all matters in dispute, "ftiey are joined in bonds of 
tbe strictest union. But tbe Senate beard tbeir mu- 
tual accusations, and ougbt now to institute a serioua 
inquiry/ Regulus replied, tbat in due time it was 
bis intention to bring tbe business forward, but be 
waited for tbe presence of tbe emperor. Trio ob- 
served, tbat tbeir hostilities were notbing more tban 
the jealousy tbat often bappens between colleagues in 
oiBce; but sucb petty dispntes ougbt not to be re- 
▼ived. Tbis did not satisfy Agrippa. He stiU per- 
sisted, tili Sanquinius Maximus, of consular rank» 
rose to allay tbe ferment. He intreated tbe fatbers 
to be cantious bow tbey multiplied tbe c«x«» oi'^ ^C^!^ 
emperor. To be iDgeniouB in framing ne^ ^oiu^^iaaskV^ 
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was not their province. They mi^ht rely on I3ie wio- 
dorn of Tiberius, comprehensive as they knew it to be, 
and equal to the task of remedying every eviL In 
consequence of this coneiliating ^peech Regukis re* 
mained in fnll seciuity, and the min of Trio>' waa 
deferred to a üarther day. Aa to Haterina Agrippa, 
the violence of bis conduct made bim more than erer 
an object of tbe public batred. Too indolent fer a 
life of business, be passed bis days in aleep, andtbis 
nigbta in riot and debaucbery. His vices made bim 
an enervated sluggard, and at tbe same time screened 
bim from tbe cmelty of a jealons and nnforgiTing 
tyrant. ^ And yet tbia man, amidst tbe joys of wine, 
and in tbe barlot's lap, bad tbe malevolence to phm 
tbe min of tbe most illustrious Citizens. 

y. Messalinus Cotta, tbe ready autbor of tbe most 
sanguinaTy measures, was tbe next person aecnsed« 
Tbis prosecution called fortb a multitnde of enemies. 
All were eager to bave their füll blow at a man long 
known and detested. Tbe charge against bim was, 
tbat to fix on Caius Caesar^ the imputation of unna- 
tural yices, be bad called ttfe yonng prince by the fe- 
male name of Caia ; and, at a banqnet given by the 
pontiffs, in bonor of the birthday of Livia, he called 
tbat feast a fnneral entertainment.^ It was fartber 

1 For the end of Falcinius Trio, see this book, § 88. 

2 Caius Caesar, more kDOwn by tbe name of Caligub^ 
Brotier's edition has C. Caesarem, and some bave Caiiun Os- 
särem. The last reading is adopted in tbis translation. 

3 Tbe original says, ' novemdialem ccenam/ because the 
grief of tbe Komans for the loss of a friend lasted nine daysp 
Imd then concluded with a solemn feast in honor of the dead. 
Cotta's meuiing was, tbat celebrating the birthday of »n oH 
woman ready to sink into her grave was nothing diffeitot 
from a novemdial, or mouming-festival. In the fragmentsof 

Cyrus there is a fine yerse, imponva^ \\\^t wben an old 
ßroman laughß deatb giina a gbaat\^ snkVXe. 
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nUeged, that in ä lawsoit with Maniiu Lepidua and 
Iiocin« Arrantias he complained of the weigkt and 
influsnce of his adversariea, but said, at the saine 
time, ^ Let them boast of their xnterest with the se* 
nate, my little friend Tiberius will ontweigh them all«' 
In stippet of this Charge the first men in Rome weve 
willing witneases. Cotta knew how to baffle bis ene^ 
miee* He remored the canjie bj appeal to the em- 
petor. Tiberiiu, in a letter to the Senate, made tbe 
i^log^ of Cotta : he stated the friendship which had 
long anbsisted between them, and the obligations bj 
which he himself was bpund. He concluded with a 
reqnest, that words casually spoken, and salliea of 
Tiracity in. the moments of convivial mirth, might not 
he converted into crimes. 

VI. The letter sent by Tiberius on this occasion is 
too remarkable to be here omitted. His words weM 
as foUows : * What to write,' conscript fathere ; in 
what tenns to ex|»ess myself, or what to refrain firom 
writing, is a matter of snch perplexity, that if I know 
how to decide, may the just gods, and the goddesaea 
of TMigeance, doom me to die in pangs worse than 
thoae uQder which I linger erery day!^ We haTe 
here the features of the inward man. His crimes re- 
taliated on him with the keenest retribution ; so true 
is the saying of the great philosopher,* the oracle of 

1 Suetonius has the samfi letter in the very words hexe le-^ 
ported, inTib. $ 6T, 

3 Sooratea, here pioperly called the Oracle of Ancient 
Wisdom, aaySf ia Plato's Republioi ' A tyrant is the worst of 
fÄaves. Were his heart and inward sentiments laid open to 
cor riew, we shonld see him stretched on the torture of the 
Bund,, distraeted by his fears, and goaded by the panga of 
guilt.' Tacitns had his eye on this passage. Possessed of 
the sapreme power, Tiberius lives in misery. Hla ^'^i 
is heard firooi tbe aoUtade. and the rocka oi Cv^t^'r. ^^i^ 
case was Hie that of (EdipuB, as descxibe^ Vs ^XASomA« \tk. 
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ancient wisdbm, that if the minds of t3rraDtf were laid 
open to our yiew, we shonld see tbem gaahed and 
mangled with the whips and stings of horror and re» 
morse. By blows and stiipes the flesh is made to 
quiver ; and, in like manner, cmelty and inordinate 
passions, malice and evil deeds, become internal exe* 
outioners, and with unceasing torture goad and laoe- 
rate the heart. Of this truth Tiberins is a melancholy 
inatance. Neither the imperial dignity, nor the gloom 
of solitude, nor the rocks of Capre», could shield hinr 
ürom himself. He lived on the rack of g^lt, and his 
wounded spirit groaned in agony. 

YII. Csecilianus, the Senator, had taken an acüft 
part in the prosecution of Messalinns Cotta. For that 
offence Tiberius left him to the discretion of the fa- 
thers, who thonght fit to inflict the pains and penalties 
which they had pronounced against Amseius and San- 
quinina, the two informers against Lucius Arruntinf. 
The decision was honorable to Cotta; a man, it is 
tme, of illustrious birth, but beggared by his Tioes, 
and for the profligacy of bis manners universally ah- 
horred. The redress which he now obtained placed 
him on a level with the unblemished excellence that 
distingoished the character of Arruntius. 

Quintus Senrsßus and Minutius Thermns were, in 
the next place, both arraigned. The former was of 
pretorian rank, and had been the companion of 6er- 
manicus in all bis expeditions ; the latter was a Roman 
knight, who had enjoyed the friendship of Sejanus, 
but with resenre and moderation. Their misfortones 
excited compassion. Tiberius declared against them 
both. He called them the principal agents in that 

a ßne picturesque line, S®ya diea «Auid> ^«l«nuique in 
pectore dizsd. 
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daik eoütsphncy ; and for proof of the fact desired 
that GestiiM, a member of the Senate, would giye in 
eridence what he had written to the emperor. Ces- 
ins became their accuser. 

Amolig the calamities of that black period the most 
tryin? grievance was the degenerate spirit with which 
the first men in the Senate snbmitted to the dmdgery 
of common informers ; some withont a blush, in the 
face of day, and others by clandestine artifices. The 
contagion was epidemic. Near relations, aliens in 
blood, friends and strangers, known and nnknown, 
were withont distinction all involved in one common 
danger. The fact recently committed, and the tale 
revived, were eqnally destmctive. Words alone were 
snfficient ; whether spoken in the forum or amidst the 
pleasnres of the table was immaterial. Whatever the 
oceasion or the snbject,^ every thing was a constmctive 
crime. Informers stmggled as it were in a race who 
siHnild be first to min bis man ; some to secure them- 
selres ; the greater part infected by the general cor- 
roption of the times. 

Minutins and Serrasus were both condemned, bnt 
sared themselyes by giying evidence against others. 
They accused Julius Africanus, a native of Gaul, and 
Seins Qnadratus, of whose origin no account remains. 
Of the rarions dangers that threatened numbers, and 

1 Seneoa relates a curions attempt by an informer at a con- 
yiyial meetin^ : One of the guests wore the Image of Tibe- 
rins OQ bis nng. His slave, seein^ bis master intozicated, 
took the ring off bis finger. The informer, in some time 
after, inaisted that the owner, to mark his contempt of Tibe- 
rius, was sitting on the figure of the emperor. For this of- 
fenee he drew up an accusation, and was getting it attested 
by subscribing witnesses, when the slave sUowed to the 
whole Company üiat he had the ring in his band «W. \^^ \jas\«. 
Seneea »sieg, ' Was tbe servnnt a slave 1 and w«a V\i^ viAc^t- 
mer a bottle-companion V 

TACIT, VOL. II. ^ 
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the execntion of others, I am aware that tko aoeurate 
account is ^o be foand in the historians of tbe tine. 
The writer sunk under the weight of hu materiala, 
and feeling himself oppressed by the repetition of 
tragic eveutfl, was unwilling to fatigne hia readera 
with the nniformity of blood and horror. It haa hap« 
pened howeyer that, in theresearches which I have 
made, several facta haye come to light, untouched it ü 
tme by the pen of others, yet not unworthy of bekg 
recorded. 

VUI. In that dangerons crisis, when the creatures 
of Sejanus, denying their connexions, were making 
from the wreck, Marcus Terentius, a Roman knight, 
had the spirit to avow bis friendship in a speech to the 
foUowing effect : * In my Situation, conscript fathers, 
I know the danger of owning myself the friend of 
Sejanus ; and I know that to disclaim him altogether 
would be the best mode of defence. Be that as it 
may, I am willing to declare my sentiments« I was 
the friend of that minister : I sought bis patronage, 
and I gloried in it. I saw him associated with bis 
father in tbe command of the pretorian banda : I saw 
him afterwards, not only at the head of the military 
department, but invested with the whole civil autho- 
rity. His friends and relations rose to bonors ; and 
to be in his good graces was a sure road to the faror 
of the prince. On the other band, all on whom the 
minister frowned were either crushed by the weight of 
power or left to languish in obscurity. I forbear to 
mention names. Speaking in my own defence, I plead 
the cause of all who, like myself, were connected with 
the favorite, and, like myself, were unconscious of his 
last designs. 
^In paying court to Sejaiwia, it was not the Vulsi- 
nian Citizen whom we endeavoreÄ. \.o eQ.\k,OXYaXÄ\ '^m*^ ^ 
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a brancli of the Claudian and the Julian families ; it 
was the son-in-law of Csesar ; it was bis coUeague in 
the conanlship ; it was bis yicegerent in the adminis- 
tration to whom our bomage waa offered. Is it the 
pleasure of the emperor to raiae a favorite above big 
fellow-citizens, it is not for us to estimate the merit of 
the man, nor oura to weigh the motires tbat determine 
the cboice. The aupreme power is in the bands of 
the prince, committed to bim by the gods ; and Sub- 
mission is the yirtue of every Citizen. Of the myste- 
ries of State we see no more than wbat he is willing to 
rereal : we see who is raised to dignities, and wbo 
has power to distribute the rewards and the terrors of 
gOYemment. Tbat the rays of m^jesty were coUected 
and feil on Scjanus no man will deny. The senti- 
ments of the prince are to ns impenetrable. The se- 
cret Springs of action it is not in our power to dis- 
coYer ; the attempt were dangerous, and may deceive 
Ifae ablest statesman. 

* Wben I speak of Sejanus, conscript fatbers, I do 
not speak of the minister fallen from tbe beight of 
power, ondone and ruined. I speak of Sejanus, six* 
teen years in tbe meridian of bis glory. Dnring tbat 
time a Satrius Secandus and a Pomponius commanded 
our respect. And if bis freedmen, or the porter at 
bis gate, condescended to be gracious, we considered 
it as tbe bigbest bonor. But to come to tbe point: 
sball tbis be tbe defence of all who followed the for- 
tunes of Sejanus ? By no means, conscript fathers : 
draw tbe line yourselves ; let the enemies of tbe Com- 
monwealth, and tbe conspirators against tbe prince, 
be deliyered up to public justice ; but let tbe officcs 
of friendsbip remain inviolate ; and let the principle 
whicb justifies the choice of the prince \>q ^A. \^«a\. vl>x 
apology for tbe aubject, ' 
IX. The ürmnesa of this speecb, aiid. W\e B\f«\V>»V 
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the man who could boldly ntter wbat otbera only 
dared to think, made such an impression that the pro- 
secutors, for their former orimes added to their pre- 
sent mali^ity, were either driven into baniahment or 
condemned to death. Tiberiua soon after sent an ao* 
cnsation against Sextus Vestilins, of pretorian rank, 
and formerly high in fayor with Dmsns, the 6mper<»^8 
brother. Tiberius, for that reason, had receiTed him 
with open arms, and ranked him in the number of bis 
intimate friends. The crime now laid to bis Charge 
was a satirical piece against Caligula, for whichTesti- 
lius, the real or the supposed author, was exduded 
firom the emperor^s table. In despair he opened a 
vein, but with the trembling band of age. The wonnd 
was slight, and he tied it np agaip, in order to try Um 
efiect of a petition. Having received an obdnrate 
answer, he once more made use of bis weapon, and 
bied to death. 

The next prosecution was intended to make a sweep 

of a great number at once. Annius PoUio, Appins 

Silanus, Mamercus Scanrus, and Sabinns XUalTisins» 

were grouped togetber in a charge of violated ma- 

jesty. Vinicianns was added to bis fatber Pollio. 

They were all men of the first rank, and some of them 

invested with the highest civil honors. The Senate 

was Struck with terror. Few in that assembly atood 

detached, either in point of friendship or alliance, from 

the persons aeoused. It happened that the eyidenee 

of Celsus, a tribnne of the .city cohorts, and one of the 

prosecutors, acquitted Appius Silanus and Calvisius. 

The trial of Pollio, Vinicianns, and Scaums, was pnt 

off, by Order of Tiberius, tili he himself should think 

proper to attend in person. In the mean time, some 

pointed axpresflions in bia leltex ^Yw^V^ «bowed that 

Scaurua was the chief object oi \Äa T^Ä««\»tÄT\. ^ 

X. Not even the ftofter sex couVä. toÄi ^ 1^^^^«t\t5m 
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ihe calamity of the times. Women, it is tme, cODld 
not be charged with designs to OTertum the govern* 
ment ; but natural affection was made a crime, and 
the parental tear was treason. Vitia, the mother of 
Fufins Geminus, wept for her son, and for that offence, 
io an advanced age, she was put to death* Such were 
the horrible proceedings of the Senate. Tiberius in 
his island was no less yindictive. By his order, Yes-* 
ctilarias Flaccus and Julius Marinus, his two earliest 
friends, who had followed him to the isle of Rhodes, 
and still adhered to him in the isle of Capress, were 
hurried to execution. In the min of Libo the first 
had been the active agent of the emperor ; and in the 
plot, by which Sejanus wrought the downfal of Cur-* 
tius Atticus, Marinas was the principal actor. The 
public saw with pleasure that the authors of destruc- 
tion perished by their own pemicious arts. 

About this time Lucius Piso, the prefect of Rome,' 
paid his debt to nature. He had liyed his days with 
honor, and what was rare in that black period, though 
high in rank and authority, he died by mere decay. 
A man of principle, and never, of his own motion, the 
aathor of harsh or violent measures, he was able fre» 
quently to prerent or mitigate destructive counsels. 
PisOy Äe censor, as already mentioned, was his father. 
The son Uvea to the age of fourscore. By his ser- 
▼icet in the wars of Thrace he obtained triumphal 
Ornaments ; but his truest triumph, the glory of his 
character, arose from the wisdom with which he acted 
as govemor of Rome ; tempering, with wonderfiil ad- 
dress, the rigor of an office odious on account of its 
norelty, and rendered by its duration a galling yoke 
to the people. 

1 The pBSBBge in wbieb L. Piso was m6n.tioue^\)l Tvs^Va% 
isloat witb otber parta ofthe fifth book. 
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XI. The origin of this Institution may be' traced in 
the early ages of Rome. While the monarchy cön- 
tinued, and afterwards under the consular govern- 
ment, that the city might not be left during the ab- 
sence of the king or consuls in a State of anarchy, a 
civil magistrate was invested with the whole execntite 
authority. By Romulus, we are told, Ronoiulitui Deif- 
ter was appointed; Numa Marcius by TuUos Hosti- 
lins ; and Spurius Lucretins ' by Tarqnin the Proüd. 
That precedent was followed by the consnls; and, 
even at this day, we find an image of the custotn in 
the temporary magistrate who during the Latin festi- 
vals discharges the funotions of the consul. In the 
time of the ciril wars Augustus delegated the cniprene 
authority, both at Rome and thrcuighout Italy, to Cü- 
nius Msecenas, a Roman knight. When the snceeis 
of his arms made him master of the empire^ fioding an 
unwieldy goyemment on his hands, and a slow aod 
feeble remedy from the laws, he chose a person of 
consular rank to restrain, by speedy justice, the alayes 
within due bounds, and to control the licentious spirit 
of the Citizens, ever turbulent, and, if not overawed, 
prone to Innovation. The first that rose to this im- 
portant post was Messala Corvinus, who found Mm- 
self unequal to the task, and resigned in a few days. 
Taurus Statilius succeeded ; and, notwithstanding 'bis 
advanced age, acquitted himself with honor and ahi- 
lity. Lucius Piso was the next in office. During a 
series of twenty years he discharged the duties of that 
difficult Station vnth such an even tenor, and sath 
constant dignity, that by a decree of the Senate he was 
honored with a public fnneral. 

1 He ia mentioned by Llv7 in l\i« c^i^x^^XAt ^1 ^T^<Mit of I' 
wae city. N 
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XII. A report relating to a book of the Sibyls ^ was 
presented to the senate by Quintilianusy a tribune of 

1 The history of the Sibylline books, as mach of it at least 
88 caa be Condensed into a note, is as follows : A woman, 
sappösed to be the Cuuaean Sibyl, presented to Tarquin the 
Proad three books, of which, aocording to the account of 
PUny the eider, xiiL 13, three were burned by her own 
direction. Other aathors, such as Dionysius of Halicamaa- 
sas, iv. 62, and Aulus Gellins, i. 19, mention nine books, 
•iz of which, they say, were committed to the flames, and 
three preser^ed with care. Whatever the number was, it 

Serished in the conflagration that destroyed the capitol, not • 
nring the social war, as said b^ mistake in the origintd, 
bat in the civil war between Manns and Sylla, A. U. C. 671. 
Those books had been always considered as a sacred deposit, 
containing prophetic accounts of the grandear of Rome, and 
die eertain means of propitiating the gods in the day of dis- 
treaa, or when portents and prodigies gave notice of some 
impending calamity. " Tarquin committed this invaluable 
treasure to the care of two omcers appointed for the purpose. 
The namber, A. U. C. 387, was increased to ten. After the 
fire of the capitol, when the political and religious oracle of 
tfae State was lost^ the Senate ordered dili^ent search to be 
made in Italy, Asia, and Africa, for all kinds of Sibylline 
rerses, and that compilation was giyen in Charge to fifteen 
offieers called quindecanviru They, and they only, were to 
have access to those mysterious books, that contained the 
fame and fate of the Romans ; bat even they were not al- 
lowed to inspect the predictions withont the special orders 
of the Senate. As long as the pagan superstition lasted the 
Sibylline books continued to be the political creed of the 
emperor. In the reisen of Honorius, Stilicho, the ambitions 
miniater, and pretended convert to Christianity, ordered all 
the Sibylline books to be bumt. Faganism groaned and 
expired. It appeared that there had been in various places 
a great namber of Sibylline women, whose verses were ob- 
tni^d on the world by a pious &aad; but the CumcBaa 
ßibyl, so called from Cum», a town on the coast of Campania» 
was the only genuine prophetess. It is well known that 
Vir^, not understanding what was foretold of the birth öf 
Christ, applied the whole prediction to anotber purpose in 
bis fouräi-edogue, called the Pollio. The name of Sibyl was 
compoonded of trios, 2Eo\, yoce, pro 6cos, Dens, and /SovXiy, 
«onfutum. See Valpy's Delj>hin Virgü, yi. 36 *. «xl^ ^ib^^ ^<^ 
&W deßcription ofwe Sibjl in her pTophetio eoaX^ai «^ % ^% • 
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the people. Cüiiniafl Oallos, who was of the Col- 
lege of fifteen, coDsidered this book m the undonbted 
composition of the Cumaean prophetess ; aDd, as such, 
desired that, by a decree, it might be enrolled in tiie 
proper archives. The qnestion was pat, and carried ' 
without Opposition. Tiberius, by letter, condenmed 
the whole proceeding. The youth of QuintilianuSy 
he admitted, might be an apology for bis ignorance of 
ancient customs ; bat he observed, and not withont 
asperity, that it ill became a man like GalluSy Torsed in 
the science of laws and religions ceremonies, to adopt 
the Performance of an uncertain author, without hay- 
ing first obtained the sanction of the quindecemTind 
College, and without so much as reading it, as had 
been the practice, at a meeting of the pontiffs* Be* 
sides this, the vote was passed by surprise in a tfam 
meeting of the Senate. He added farther, that since 
the World abounded with spurious productiona, falselj 
ascribed to the yenerable name of the ancient Sibyl, 
it had been the wisdom of Augustus to fix a stated 
day^ on or before which all papers of the kind were to 
be deposited with the pretors, and none, after the 
limited time, to remain in private hands« For thic 
regulation there was an ancient precedent. After the 
social war, when the capitol was destroyed by fire^ 
diligent search was made at Samos, at Uium, at Eiy- 
thrse, in Africa, Sicily, and all the Roman oolonies, 
in Order to collect the Sibylline yerses, whether the 
production of a Single prophetess, or of a greater 
number ; and the sacerdotal order had directions, as 
far as human sagacity could distinguish, to separate 

1 The Senate had two ways of Coming to a resolntion : if 
there waa no debate the house decided per discessionem, Whea 
tbere waa an Opposition the {ftthei« "w^c^ c&lled on teriatim 
for their opinions. See Anlaa OeV\xu«, ^<v »1 « 
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the ficthious from the genuine composition. In oon- 
flequence of this. letter the bock in question was 
referred to the College of fifteen, called the quinde« 
cemriri. 

XIII. Döring the same consulship the distress oc« 
casioned by a dearth of com weU-nigh excited a 
populär insurrection. For several days the clamor in 
the theatre was outragepus beyond all fonner example. 
Tiberins wrote to the senate, and, in terms of keen 
reproach, censnred the inactivity of the magistrates, 
who snffered the mutinous spirit of the populace to 
rage without control ; he stated the quantity of grain 
imported annually by bis Orders, and the provinces 
from which he drew bis supplies, far exceeding the 
importation fonnerly made by Aogustus. To restore 
the public tranquillity, the Senate passed a decree in 
the style and spirit of the old republic. The consuls 
followed it with an edict of equal rigor. The emperor 
took no part in the business; but bis silence gained 
bim no popularity: he flattered himself with hopes 
that it would pass for the moderation of a republican 
prince ; but it was deemed the sullen pride of a ty- 
raot. 

XrV. Towards the end of the year three Roman 
knights, by name, Geminius, Celsus, and Pompeius, 
were charged with a conspiracy, and condemned to 
suffier. Geminius had been a man of pleasure, and 
great prodigality. His taste for expense and luxury 
recommended bim to the friendship of Sejanus, but a 
friendship merely conrivial, leading to no seriout 
connexion. Junius Celsus, at that time one of the 
tribunes, as he lay fettered in prison, contrived to 
lengthen out bis chain, so as to wind it round his 
neck, and strangle himself. 

About tbe same üme Rubriua Ya^ataa, N9\kSi->Qab^ 
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fled from the city, with intent to seek among the Par- 
thians a refnge from the disasten of the time, waa ap- 
prehended by a centarion, near the straita of Sicily, 
and brought back to Rome. BeiDg questioned, h^ was 
not able, with any color- of probability, to aceount 
for hifl sudden departure 6n so long a jonmey» He 
«aoaped, howeyer, though not byan act of olemeney. 
He continned to live in safety, not pardoned, but for- 
gotten. 

XV. Senrius Galba and Lucius Sylla were the next 
consals. Tiberins saw bis grand-daughters ^ in the 
season of life that made it proper to dispose of tfaem 
in marriäge. On that subject he had deliberated for 
flome time. His choice at length fixed on LucinsCas- 
sius aud Marcus Vinicius. Vinicius was bom at a 
small municipal town, known by the name of Cales. 
His father and grandfatheir were of consular rank ; bat 
the family, before their time, never rose higher than 
the equestrian order. Their descendant united to his 
amiable manners a yein of pleasing eloquence. Cas- 
flius was bom at Rome, of a plebeian, but fespected 
family. He was educated under the strict tuition of 
bis father, but succeeded more through happiness 
than care and industry. To these two the daughters 
of Germanicus were given in marriäge ; Drusilla to 
Cassius, and Julia to Vinicius. Tiber ius, in his letters 
to the Senate, made honorable mention of the young 
men, but in the style of reserve. He touched on his 
long absence from the capital, and, after glossing it 
over with yague and frivolous reasons, talked in a 
more serious tone of the weight of governmenty and 



1 Ab GermanicüB was adopted by Tiberius, Annais, i. 3» 
Ais daagbter» were, consequeutXi , t\ie tti«ii<^<^V>idcea of Ti- 
oenua. 
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the animosities which he was obliged tö encounter. 
He desired that Macro, prefect of the pretoriaD guards, 
with a small number of tribunes and centurions, might 
have directiont to guard his person, as often as he 
shonld attend the senate. A decree was passed in the 
amplest form, according to his desire, without limita- 
tion of rank or number. Tiberius, notwithstanding, 
never appeared in the assembly of the fathers, nor 
eren entered the walls of Rome. He made feigned 
approaches, still retreating throngh deyious roads, 
räspecting the people, and flying from his country. 

XVI. The practice of usury was a grievance that 
distressed the whole Community. Against such as 
sought to increase their wealth by placing out money ' 



. ^ 1 The grievanoes of the people, laborin^ ander the oppres- 
sion of their creditors, occur so often in Livy, that it is need- 
less to cite partfcular instances. The law of Jnlius Csesar, 
-mentioned in this paasage, is explained by Suetonius. It 
was expected, he says, that all debts should be cancelled ; 
but Cssar ordered that all debtors shoald satisfy their cre- 
ditors, according to a fair estimate of their estates, at the 
rates at which they were purchased before the commence- 
ment ofthe civil wars ; ■ aeducting from the principal the 
intereat that had been paid \. and by those means ahout a 
foorth part of the debt was sunk, Suetonius, in Jul. Css. 
$ 4d. See also Caesar de* Beif. Civ. iü. 1. The late Sir W. 
Blackstone says, ' Many^ good and leamed men perplexed 
tfaemselves and other pepple'by räising[ questions about the 
reward for the use of money, and bj expressing their doubts 
about the legality of it in foro conscientiae. A compensa- 
tion for the loan of money is generally called interest, by 
thpse who think it lawful ; and usury, by those who think 
otlierwise; for the enemies to interest in general make no 
distinction between that and usury, holding an increase of 
money to be indefensibly usurious.' The argumenta in Sup- 
port of that opinion are refuted by Sir W. Blackstone, who 
proves that the taking of a moderate reward for the use of 
money, is not only not malum in se, but highly useful to 
Society. See bis Conunentsries, ii. 4ö4-4£n'. '&toM\«t «Nx^ja 
tbe dißerent ratea of interest known «t ^mft> ^\. ^^«wo^ 
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at exorbitant interest actions were commenced. The 
money-lenders were accused under a law enacted by 
Julius Cassar, whereby the terms of lending on land- 
security , throughout Italy, were defined and settled ; 
a wise and salutary law, but fallen into disuse, the 
public good, as is too often the case, giving way to 
prirate advantage. Usury, it must be admitted, wai 
an early canker of the Commonwealth, the frequent 
cause of tumult and sedition. Laws were made to 
repress the mischief, while yet the manners were pure 
and uncorrupted. In the first ages of the Common- 
wealth interest of money was arbitrary, depending on 
the will and pleasure of the opulent ; but, by a law of 
the twelye tables, it was reduced to one for the hun- 
dred. More was declared illegal. In process of time 
a new regulation, proposed by the tribunes, lowered 
it to one half; and, finally, it was abolished alto- 
gether. It began however to revive, and, to suppress 
its growth, new sanctions were established by the au- 

times. Some of them were usurious on account of their ex- 
cess, as may be seen in the following table : 

p 5 ^'''^i^'^ciarium, . . Half per cent. 



l Unciarium, 

Triens, • 
Quadrans, 
Quincunz, 

Deunz, . 
Centessima, 



One per cent. 

Three per cent. 
Four per cent» 
Fiye per cent. 
Six per oeut. 
Eight per cent. 
Eleven per cent. 
Twelve per cent. 



.Centessima quatema« • Forty -eight per cent. 
Anatocismus, .... Interest on interest. 

When the sum for the use of money ie ezcessive, or what i$ 
now deemed nsurious, Tacitus calls it versura; and so the 
Word is used by Cicero, Ad Atticum, y. 21. See an Essay 
on the subject of Roman Usury , Memoirs of the Academy of 

Beiles LettiBB, xzyiii. See aUo MoutA^o^uiea, Spirit of 

JLawß, xxiL 22. 
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thority of the people : bnt frand fonnd new expedients, 
often cbecked, and as oAen reappearing in different 
shapes. In the reign of Tiberins, at the point of time 
now in question, the complaint was bronght before 
Gracchns the pretor, who was empowered, by virtne 
of bis Office, to hear and determine. That magistrate^ 
however, seeing nnmbers involred in the qnestion, 
snbmitted the whole to the consideration of the Senate. 
In that Order few were exempt from the general vice. 
Alarmed for themselves, and wishing to obtain a 
general immnnity, the fathers referred the business to 
the emperor. Tiberius complied with their reqnest. 
A year and six months were granted, that men in that 
time might adjnst and settle their accounts, according 
to law. 

XVII. The want of current money brought on a 
new scene of distress. Creditors pressed to have their 
accounts balanced, and jndgment was signed against 
sneh as stood indebted. Their effects were sold, and 
all tbe specie was either carried to the public treasnry, 
or swallowed up in the coffers of the prince. To alle» 
Yiate this inconvenience, the Senate ordered, by a 
decree, that two-thirds of each man's debt should be 
secnred on lands in Italy. But still the creditors 
claimed the whole of their demand, and the debtor, by 
conseqnence, was reduced to the brink of min. He 
wished to save bis honor ; the necessity pressed ; 
meeting^ were held ; snpplications were tried ; but the 
law took its course. The tribunal of the pretor re- 
sounded with complaints, and noise, and lamentations. 
The project of obliging the debtor to seil bis lands, 
and the creditors to purchase, instead of healing the 
mischief, made it worse. The usurers lay in wait to 
buy at a reduced price, and, for tbat pxiT^Q«^^ V'c^'dx^^^ 
ap tbeir money, The yalue of landB sux^Vxi'^xov^xr 
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tion to the nnmber of estatei oq sale, aad the delitor. 
was left without resonroe. Whole families wen 
ruined: their credit was destroyed, and ereiy proi-. 
pect ranished. Tiberius interposed with seasonaUe 
relief. He opened a fund of one hnndred thoasiad 
great sesterces, as a public loan, for three years» free 
from interest, on condition that the borrower, for the 
security of the State, should mortgage lands of donbk 
the value. By this salutary aid pabUe credit was re- 
▼ived. The money which had lain in private hands 
began to circalate ; and the order of the "senate, di- 
recting the sale of land property, feil into disose. 
Like most plans of reformation, it was. embraced at 
first with ardor ; but the noTelty ceased, and the 
scheme ended in nothing. 

XYIII. The rage of prosecutions, from which Roiiie 
had an interval of rest, broke ont again with coUected 
fary. The first that suffered was Confidins Prociihis, 
on a Charge of violated majesty. On bis birthday, 
while he was celebrating that annual festival, he was 
seized, in the moment of joy, and conducted to tlie 
senate-house, where he was tried, condemned, and 
hnrried away to execution. His sister, Sancia, was 
interdicted from fire and water. The prosecutor who 
appeared against her was Quintus Pomponius, a 
fierce and turbulent spirit. To curry favor with the 
prince, and thereby save his brother, Pomponius Se- 
cundus, was the pretence with which this man endea- 
Yored to palliate his iniquity. The Senate proceeded 
next against Pompeia Macrina. She was condemned 
to banishment. Her husband, Argolicus, and Laoo, 
her father-in-law, both of distinguished rank in Achaia, 
had before this time fallen victims to the cruelty of 
Tiberius. Macrina's father, d.xi iUuatrious Roman 
knigbt, and her brother, wViO Yf«Ä oi >ö^^^tSa3BLT«»5k^ ' 
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tu amid-a sunilar sentenGe, put an end to thek lires. 
Tiie- crime alle^ed against them was, that their ances- 
tor, Theophanes of Mitylene, had been the confidential 
friend of Pompey the Great ; and that divine Sonors 
irere paid to the memory of Theophanes by the flat* 
tering genius of the Greek nation. 

XiX. Sextas Marius, who held the largest possed- 
üdna in Spain, was the next victim. Incest with his 
own daughter was the ünputed crime : he was preci- 
pitated down the Tarpeian rock. That the avarice of 
Tiberins was .the motive for this act of violence was 
seen beyond the possibility of a doubt, when the gold 
mines of the nnfortunate Spaniard, which were for- 
feited to the public» were known to be seized by the 
emperor for his own use. He was now so far plnnged 
iB bk>od, that executions served only to whet his 
craelty. At one blow, he ordered all who were de- 
tMned in prison for their supposed connexion with Se- 
janus to be put to instant death. A dreadful camage 
foUowed : neither sex nor age was spared ; the noble 
and ignoble perished without distinction ; dead bodies 
in mangled heaps, or scattered up and down, pre- 
lented a tragic spectacle. Neither friend nor rela- 
tion dared to approach : none were permitted to soothe 
the pangs of death, to weep over the deceased,.or to 
bid jüie last farewell. Guards were stationed to watch 
the looks of afflicted friends, and to catch intelligence 
from their tears, tili, at length, the putrid bodies were 
thrown into the Tiber, to driye at the mercy of the 
winds and wayes. Some were carried away by the 
corrent ; others were thrown on shore : but to bnrn 
or bury them was allowed to no man. All were 
Struck with terror, and the last office of humanity was 
suppressed. Crueltj went on increasiu^, ^i\^ «s^t^ 
aentimeat of the beart was smotbered \u aWexk^^« 
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XX. Abont this time Caligiila, who paid clofv 
attendance on his graadfather in the isla of Capree, 
was married to Claudia, the daughter of Marcus Sl* 
lanus. This yonng prince had the art to conceti, 
under the veil of modesty, the most detestahle of 
human characters. Neitber the condemnation of hii 
mother, nor the banishment of bis brother, coald 
extort from bim one word of compassion. He studied 
the bumors of Tiberius ; he watched the whim of fhe 
day, and set bis features accordingly, in dress and 
laoguage the mimic of bis grandfatber. Hence the 
sbrewd remark of Passienus, the famous orator; 
^ There nerer was a better slave, nor a more detest- 
ahle master/ A prophetic expression that feil from 
Tiberius conceming Galba, wbo was this year in the 
Office of consul, may not anaptly be inserted in this 
place. Haying called bim to an audienee, in Order to 
penetrate bis inmost thonghts, he tried bim on variooi 
topics, and, at length, told bim in Greek, * You too» 
Galba, at a fature day, will have a taste of sorereign 
power ;' alluding to bis elevation late in lifo, and the 
shortness of bis reign. To look into the seeda of time 
was the early study of Tiberius. In the isle of Rhodes 
judicial astrology was his favorite pursuit. In the 
acquisition of that science he there employed bis lei* 
sure, under ThrasuUus, whose abilities he tried in the 
following m anner. 

XXI. Whenever he chose to consult an astrologer 
he retired with bim to the top of the house, attended 
by a Single freedman, selected for the purpose, illite- 
rate, but of great bodily strength. This man con- 
ducted the soothsayer whose talents were to be tried 
aüoDg the ridge of the cliff on which the mansion 

stood ; and as he returaed, \{ t\ie emvetor suspected 
fraud, OT vain affectatioii ot Yao^\«^> \kft \ibcR:« ^^ 
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ipostor headloDg into the sea. Tiberius was, by 
lese meansy left at ease, and no witness survived to 
U the story. Thrasyllus was pat to the same test. 
eiDg led along the precipice, he answered a num- 
iT of qnestions ; and not only promised imperial 
»lendor to Tiberius, but opened a scene of futnre 
rents, in a manner that filled his imagination with 
itonishment. Tiberius desired to know * whether 
9 had cast his own nativity ? Could he foresee what 
as to happen in the conrse of the year ? nay, on that 
3ry day V Thrasyllus consulted the position of the 
Mvens, and the aspect of the planets : he was Struck 
ith fear ; he paused ; he hesitated ; he sunk into 
rofound meditation; terror and amazement shook 
LB frame. Breaking silence at last, ' I perceive/ he 
üdy * the crisis of my fate : this very moment may 
B ikiy last/ Tiberius clasped him in his Sitms, con- 
ratulating him both on his kno wiege and his escape 
■om danger. From that moment he considered the 
redictions of Thrasyllus as the oracles of truth, and 
le astrologer was ranked in the number of the prince's 
Hifidential friends. 

XXII. When I reflect on this fact, and others of a 
milar nature, I find myjudgment so mnch on the 
ftlance, that, whether human affairs are govemed ^ by 
ite and immutable necessity, or left to the wild rota- 



1 This whole passage about Fate and Chance shows^ after 
1 the philosophy of Plato and Cicero, that nothing but reve- 
ktion could disperse the mist in which the Best understand- 
tgs were inyolved. The reasoning of Tacitus calls to mind 
le passage in Milton : 

Others apart sat on a hill retired. 
In thon^ht more eleyate, and reason*d high 
Of proyidence, foreknowlege, will, and fatö, 
¥ix*d fate, free-will, foreknowlege abso\\xt©, 
'And ibund no end, in wandering mue^Xoat. 
TACIT. VOL. II. ^ 
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tion of Chance, I am not able to decide. Among the 
pbilosophers of antiquity, and the foUowers of their 
dififerent sects among the moderns, two opposite opi* 
nions have prevailed. According to the System of oDe 
party, ' in all that relates to man, his formation, his 
progressy and his end, the gods have no concern ; and, 
by consequence, calamity is often the good man's por- 
tion, while vice ei^oys the pleasures and advantages 
of the World/ In Opposition to this bypothesis, an- 
other school maintains ' that the immutable law of 
fate is perfectly consistent with the events of the 
moral world : that law/ they teil us, ' does not depend 
on the course of wandering planets, but is fixed in the 
first principles of things, supported and preserved by 
a chain of natural causes. Man, notwithstauding, is 
left at liberty to choose his sphere of action ; but the 
choice once made, the consequences follow in a re- 
gulär course, fixed, certain, and iuevltable.' By this 
sect we are farther taught < that good and evü are 
not always what vulgär error has so defined : on the 
contrary, many, whom we see struggling with adver- 
sity, are yet perfectly happy ; while others, in all the 
pride and affluence of fortune, are truly wretched. 
The forroer, by their fortitude, tower above the iUs 
of lifo ; and the latter, by their indiscretion, poisoa 
their own felicity/ 

Sublime as this theory may be, there is still a third 
opinion, which has taken root in the human mind, 
and cannot be eradicated. According to this doctrine, 
the color of tur lives is fixed in the first moment of 
our existence ; and, though what is foretold, and the 
events that follow, may often vary, the fallacy is not 
to be imputed to the art itself, but to the vanity of 
pretendera io a science, respected by antiquity, and in 
modern times establisbied by \ixi^Q\]i\^\£^ \^xqqI, Vql 
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iätt, the reign of Nero was fbretold by the aon of ihiB 
rery Thrasyllus : but this, to avoid a long digression, 
shall be resenred for its proper place. 

XXIII. During tbe same consulsbip the death of 
AfliDius Gallus ^ became publicly known. That he 
died by famine, no man doubted ; but whether throngh 
compidsion, or wilful abstinence, is nncertain. Ap- 
plication was made for leaye to perform bis fnneral 
obsequies ; nor did Tiberins blnsh to grant as a favor 
what was the common right of man. He regretted, 
bowever, that a criminal, before he could be convicted 
in bis presence, had escaped the hand of justice ; as 
if in the three years since the charge was laid there 
was not suffioient time to proceed against a man of 
eonsular rank, and the father of consuLs. 

The death of Drusus followed.^ By order of Ti- 
berius he was to be starved to death. By chewing the 
weeds that served for bis bed the unhappy prince lin- 
gered nine days in misery. At the time when Macro 
received bis Orders to act with rigor against Sejanus 
Tiberius, as some writers assert, gare directions, if 
that desperate minister had recourse to arms, that 
Drusus, then confined in the palace, should be pro- 
duced to the people, and proclaimed emperor. Int* 
consequence of this report an opinion prevailed that 
the prince was on the point of being reconciled to bis 
grandson and bis daughter-in-law. But to relent was 
not in the temper of Tiberius : he was supposed to be 
mercifully inclined, and he chose rather to display bis 
cruelty. 

XXIV. Tbe death of Drusus was not sufficient to 

1 Asinlus Gallos was thrown into prison three years before. 

2 Drusus, the son of Germanicus. See an account o£ \k\« 
imprisonment in thelower part of the pa\ace, ^M'^^X^m^uX^ 
v.r. 
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satisfy the Yengeance of Tiberius. He persecuted tbe 
memory of the prince with unextinguished hatred ; 
he imputed to him unnatural passions, and repre- 
isented him as a person who had not only lost all family 
affection, but, being possessed of an aspiring genius, 
was actually employed in concerting measures to over- 
tum tbe government. He ordered a day-book to be 
read before the fathers, in which the words and actioDS 
of Drusus were carefully recorded. In the annals of 
history is there any thing to match this black, this 
horrible inquisition ? For a length of time spies of 
State were appointed to keep a register of words, to 
interpret looks, and note the groans that issued from 
the heart. That the grandfather could countenance a 
plot so black and detestable ; that he could listen 
to the whispered tale ; read a clandestine Journal, 
and not only read it in secret, but prodnce it in the 
face of day ; appears too atrocious to be believed, if 
the fact was not authenticated by the letters of Actius 
thQ centnrion, and Didymus the freedman. In the 
liarrative left by those men we find the names of tbe 
slaves employed about the prince's person. One 
Struck him, as he came forth from bis Chamber, an- 
other overpowered him with terror and dismay. 

The centurion, as if brutality were a merit, boasts 
of bis savage expressions. He relates the words of 
the prince, in the last ebb of life, spoken against 
Tiberius, at first perhaps in a feigned delirium, but 
when bis end drew near, in a tone of solemn impre- 
cation, imploring the gods, that he, who imbrued bis 
hands in the blood of bis daughter-in-law ; who mur- 
dered bis nephew ; who destroyed bis grandchildren, 
anä in bis own family laid a scene of slaughter, migbt 
not escape ihe punishment due to \v\s crimes. *■ Re- 
serve him/ he said, * reserve \iim, ^<i^\ i<at ^^-s«. 
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own just vengeance : let him fall a terrible example 
to the present age, and to all posterity !' The fathers, 
affecting to shudder at imprecations so eager and em- 
phaticy interrupted the reading ; but they feit the Im- 
pression at their hearts. With horror and astonish- 
ment they beheld a tyrant, who, with close hypocrisy, 
had hitherto concealed his crimes, but was now so 
hardenedy that, withont shame or remorse, he could 
throw open prison walls, and show his grandson nnder 
the centurion's lash, exposed to common ruifians, and, 
in the agony of famine, be^ng a wretched pittance 
to Support expiring nature ; but begging it in vain. 

XXV. The grief occasioned by the melancholy 
death of Drusus had not subsided when the public 
received another shock from the tragic end of Agrip- 
pina. The fall of Sejanus afforded a gleam of hope, 
which, it may be conjectured, helped to support her 
spirits for some time ; but when she saw no alteration 
of measures, worn out and tired of life, she resolved 
to close the scene. Her death was said to be yolun- 
tary ; but if it be true that all nourishment was with- 
held from her, it is evident that an artful tale was fabri- 
cated, to give the appearance of suicide to a cruel and 
barbarous murder. Even after her decease Tiberius 
continued still implacable. He loaded her memory 
with the foulest imputations; he charged her with 
incontinence ; he pronounced Asinius Gallus her adul- 
terer ; and when she lost her paramour, life, he said, 
was no 4onger worth her care. But the character of 
Agrippina was invulnerable. It is true that a mind 
like hers could not brook an equal. Ambition was 
her ruling passion ; and in her views of grandeur the 
soft desires of her sex were lost. Tiberius added, as 
a circumstance worthy of being recorded^Wi^X fSti^ ^\^^ 
on tbe anniyeratury-of the day that freed tYiQ "wotV^lc^iEa 
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Sejanus two 3rear8 before. Tfaat she was not strangled 
and thrown into the common chamel-house, he thonglit 
fit to celebrate as an act of clemency. The Senate 
thanked him for that tender indulgence, and ordained, 
by a decree, that the fifteenth before the calends of 
November (the day on which Sejanus and Agrippint 
both expired) should be obsenred as a solemn festivsd, 
with annual offerings on the altar of Jupiter. 

XXYI. Soon after these transactions Cocceins 
Nerva, the constant companion of the prince, a maa 
distingnished by his knowlege of laws, both humaa 
and divine, possessing a splendid fortnne, and still hl 
the vigor of health, grew weary of life, and formed a 
resolation to lay the bürden down. Tiberius, on the 
first intelligence, paid him a yisit: he entered into 
close conyersation ; he desired to knowhis motires; 
he expostnlated, tried the force of intreaty, and de- 
claredy without reserre, that if a man, so high in faror, 
without any apparent reason, put an end to his lift, it 
would be a stab to the emperor's peace of mind, and a 
stain indelible to his reputation. Nerra declined the 
subject. He persisted in wilful abstinence, and shorüy 
after closed his days. From those who best knew his 
character and way of thinking we leam the reasons 
of his conduct. He saw the cloud that was ready to 
burst on the Commonwealth, and stmck at once whk 
^ar and indignation, he resolved, while yet his honor 
was unblemished, to escape with glory from the horron 
of the time. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, the death of Agrip- 

pina drew after it the ruin of Plancina. She was 

formerly the wife of Cneius Piso. The reader will 

remember the savage joy with which she heard of the 

death of Germanicus. WVyen ^let \iXi&\^?LXkd v^nshed 

tbe inäueaee of livia» aikd stsiVY ttvot« ^^ «lasiVS ^ 
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Agrippina, screened her from the punisfaiiieiit dtie to 
her crimes. Bat conrt ikror and private animosity 
were at an end, and justice took its course. The 
Charge against her was founded on facts of public 
notoriety. In despair she laid violent hands on hei^ 
seif, and snffered, at last, the slow hut just reward of 
a flagitious life. 

XXVII. Amidst the tragic events that covered the 
city of Rome with one general face of mouming, a 
new cause of discontent arose from the marriage of 
Julia (the daughter of Drusus, and lately the wife of 
Nero) with Rebellins Blandus, whose grandfather, a 
natiTO of Tibur, and never of higher distinction than 
the equestrian rank, was fresh in the memory of men 
atill living. Towards the end of the year the funeral 
of iElius Lamia was celebrated with all the honors of 
the censorian Order. He had been for some titne the 
nominal govemor of Syria, and having resigned that 
imaginary title was made prefect of Rome. lUustri- 
ous by his birth, he lived to a vigorous old age ; and, 
not being sufiered to proceed to the province of Syria, 
he derived from that very restraint additional dignity.^ 
The death of Pomponius Flaccus,^ propretor of Syria, 

1 The name of this person was Cossus ^lias Lamia. He 
united in his character many ezcellent qualities, but was 
sddicted to liquor, as we leam from Senece, who says that 
Tiberias haying ezperieneed the good effiscts of Piso's admi- 
oistration, which sacceeded notwithstauding his lore of liquor, 
See Supplement, v. 19, and note 1, appointed Cossus to the 
of&ce of prefect of the oity ; a man of wisdom and moderation, 
bat fond of wine , and apt to drink deep . H e obtained the pro- 
yince of Syria, but was not suffered to proceed to his goyem<« 
me&t. This, we are told by Tacitus, was a State of suspenso 
faabitual to Tiberius. See i. 80, where we are also told why 
the detention of Lamia added to his dignity. Tiberius was 
la&aid of eminent virtue. 

9 PomponiuB FlacouB was another of Ti\>etVDL'a? \wi\J\fe-<»SB3^- 
jMuucas* Suetomw taya that the nam« otOoke «oi'^tot^svssi«^ 
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which happened soon after the decease of Lamia, pro- 
duced a letter from Tiberius to the Senate, remonstrat- 
ing, that oificers of rank, who by their talents were fit 
to be at the head of armies, decÜned the service ; and, 
by consequence, the emperor was reduced to the ne- 
cessity qf requesting that the fathers would use their 
influence to induce men of consular rank to underr 
take the office. He forgot, however, that ten years be- 
fore Arruntius was appointed to the government of 
Spain, but during the whole time never permitted to 
leave the city. 

In the course of this year died Manius Lepidns, 
whose wisdom and moderation have been already men- 
tioned. To say any thing of the nobility of bis birth 
were superfluous, since it is well known that the 
house of the iEmilii, from whom he derived bis pedi- 
gree, produced a race of eminent Citizens. If any of 
the family degenerated from the virtue of their ances- 
tors, they coutinued, notwithstanding, to support the 
splendor of an ancient and illustrious race. 

XXV HL Paulus Fabias and Lucius Yitellius ' suo- 
ceeded to the consulship. In the course of the year 
the miraculous bird, known to the world by the name 
of the phoenixy' after disappearing for a series of ages, 



Tiberius Claudius Nero, he was nicknamed Biberius Caldios 
Mero ; and after he came to the empire he passed a whole 
night and two days in a carousing party with Lucius Piso and 
Pomponius Flaccus ; Suet. in Tib. § 4a!. 

1 Lucius Yitellius, the new consul, was the father of Vi- 
tellius> who was afterwards emperor. See more of him, 
§ zzzii. 

2 The accounts given by the ancients of this wonderfui 
bird, if coUected together, would swell into a volume. Taei- 
tus was aware of tbe decorations of fable ; but of the real ez- 

jstence of such a bird, and ita periodical appearance in 

£gypt, be eotertained no kind o£ do\i\it. l\.\i«Ä\i^«tv tkV^^'^c^ted 

by aome critica that he.breaka tue t\ite«A oi\ii& i^3u:t^>i^% Vit 
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revisited Egypt. A pbenomenon so very extraordinary 
could not fall to produce abundance of curioas specu- 
lation. The learning of Egypt was displayed, and 
Greece exhausted her ingenuity. The facts, about 
which there seems to be a concurrence of opinions, 
with other circamstances, in their nature doubtful, 
yet worthy of notice, will not be unwelcome to the 
reader. 

Tbat the phoenix is sacred to the sun, and differs 
from the rest of the feathered species, in the form of 
its head and the tincture of its plumage, are points 
settled by the naturalists. Of its longevity the ac- 

the sake of a trifling digression: but it sbould be remein» 
bered, that what is now known to be a fable was formerly 
received as a certain tratb. It was tberefore in the time of 
Taeitus an interesting description, and even now curiosity 
is gratified with tbe particulars of so celebrated a fiction. 
La Bletterie observes that since the Christian era many 
leamed and pious writers have been carried away by tbe tor- 
rent, and embraced the populär opinion. He says the word 
^tyi^^ signifying palma, the palm-tree, as well as the bird in 
question, Tertullian was so ingenious as to find the phcehix 
mentioned in Scripture. The Latin translators have said 
Juttus ut palmaflorebit ; hetranslates it, Jtistus ut phxnixflore- 
hit, Pliny tbe naturalist seems to dwell witb pleasure on the 
particalars of the birth, the age, the death, and revival, of 
thia wonderfiil bird. He says that a pretended pbcenix was 
broaght to Rome from Egypt, A. U. C. 800, and exhibited as 
a paolic spectacle in the forum ; but tbe people considered 
it as an imposition. Pomponius Mela has given an elegant 
description of the phoeniz. The substance of what he says 
is, wben it has lived five hundred years it expires on its own 
nest, and, being regenerated, carries the bones of its former 
firame to Heliopolis, the city of tbe Sun, and there, on an 
altar covered with Arabian spices, performs a fragrant fune- 
ral ; Mela, iii. 9. Mariana, the Spanisb bistorian, who wrote 
in modern times, may be added to the Christian writers who 
have mentioned this bird with pious credulity. He considers 
the reappearance of the phoenix, towards tbe end of Tiberius, 
as a prognostic of the resuirection, becauae il leviv^^ ^wX. ol 
its owD ashes. See bis History of Spain, W • !• ^«« ^^ ^v^ 
/• ÄiaadeviUe, 
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counts are yarious. The common penuasion is tbaC 
it lives fire hundred years, though by some writen 
the date is extended to fourteen hundred and sixty- 
one. The several eras when the phoenix ha« beeil 
Seen are fixed by tradition. The first we are told was 
in the reign of Sesostris ; the second in that of Ama- 
sis ; and in the period when Ptolemy, the third of the 
Macedonian race, was seated on the throne of Egypt) 
another phosnix directed his flight towards Heliopdis, 
attended by a group of yarious birds, all attracted by 
the novelty, and gazing with wonder at so beantiful aa 
appearance. For the trüth of this account we do not 
presume to answer. The facts lie too remote ; and, 
covered as they are with the mists of antiquity, all 
farther argument is suspended. 

From the reign of Ptolemy to Tiberius the inter- 
mediate space is not quite two hundred and fifty years. 
From that circumstance it has been inferred by many 
that the last phoenix was neither of the genuine kind, 
nor came from the woods of Arabia. The instinctive 
qualities of the species were not observed to direct its 
motions. It is the genius, we are told, of the tme 
phoenix, when its course of years is finished, and the 
approach of death is feit, to build a nest in its native 
clime, and there deposit the principles of life, from 
which a new progeny arises. The first care of the 
young bird, as soon as fledged, and able to trust to its 
wings, is to perform the obsequies of his father. Bnt 
this duty is not undertaken rashly. He collects a 
quantity of myrrh, and, to try his strength, makes fre- 
quent excursions with a load on his back. When he 
has made his experiment through a long tract of air, 
ODd gams sufficient confidence in his own vigor, he 
takes up the body of bis faüiet, «LtkÄ.^\^ mth it to the 
altarof the sun, wherehe \eavea*\tV>\i^.^Qi\is?Ma«Ä.\a. 
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flames of frag;rance. Such is the account of this ex- 
traordinary bird. It has no doubt a mixture of fable ; 
but tbat the phcenix, trom time to titne, appears in 
Egypt, seems to be a fact sufBciently ascertained. 

XXIX. Rome continued to stream with the blood 
of eminent Citizens. Pomponius Labeo, who had been^ 
as already mentioned, governor of Mysia, opened his 
▼eins and bled to death. His wife Paxaea bad the 
spirit to foUow his example. Saicide was the only 
refiige from the band of the executioner. Those who 
#aited for the sentence of the law incurred a forfeiture, 
and were, besides, deprived of the rites of sepulture ; 
while to sncb as died by their own hand funeral cere* 
Bionies were aliowed, and their wills were valid. Such 
was the reward of dispatch !* Self-destmction was made 

1 Tacitas seems here to make tbe apology of suicide. It 
was fear of the executioner that hurried men on self-destruc- 
tion. A second reason was, the accused, who died before 
aentence of condemnatioa by their own hands, saved their 
effects for their relations, and were aliowed the rites of se- 
pulture. The idea of being strangled and thrown into the 
Tiber was shocking to the Imagination. It is remarkable 
tbat a law against suicide was nnknown to the Romans in 
erery period of their history. The motives for embracin^ a 
▼oinntary death continued, as stated by Tacitus, tili the reiga 
of Antoninus. That emperor, A.U. C. 965, of the Christian 
era 912, confiscated tbe effects of all who put an end to their 
Uvea to avoid final judgment. In other respeots suicide was 
not restrained ; it was rather countenanced. If no prosecu^ 
tion was commenced, the estate of the person who in a fit of 
insanitj destroyed himself passed by his will, or descended 
to his heirs. So far was right: but the same rule was ex* 
tended to those who were weary of life, and for that reason 
put an end to their days. See the Code, ix. tit. 1. It was a 
naxim of'the stoic school that there was nothing better in 
homan life than the power of ending it ; Pliny, xxviii. 1. 
The impions tenets et a dogmatical sect were able to silence 
the law of nature. Socrates was of a different opinion ; that 
best of philosophers says, in the Fhsdo of Plato,t\\«.l'^^tSSL 
are placed by Providence in cur proper stalious, «sAtvqt&»sl 
ias a ligbt to desert hiM po»U AnstoÜe caVia au\cv^ ^Scis^ «^ 
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the interest of mankind. On the sabject of Labeo^s 
death Tiberius wrote to the Senate. He observed, 
* That in ancient times, when all ties of friendship were 
to be dissolyed, it was the custom to give notice to the 
discarded party that bis visits were no longer agree- 
able. In that manner he had acted with Labco ; all 
connexion was at an end. But that unhappy man, 
findin^ himself charged with the iniquity of bis govern- 
ment, and pressed by the weight of other crimes, made 
a show of injured innocence, virith intent to tbrow the 
odium of bis death on the emperor. The exampk 
was fatal to bis wife. She took the alarm, and pe-t 
rished with her busband. She might have queUed 
her fears ; for, thongb her guilt was manifest, slDs 
might have lived in safety.' 

A new prosecution was commenced against Mamer- 
cus Scaurus,^ a distinguished Senator, famous as well 
for bis eloquence as the nobility of bis birth, but t 
libertine in bis conduct. He had been connected with 



of a timid, not of a noble mind. It was the maxim of Pytha- 
goras, that without leave from the Commander- in-chief, that 
is, from God, it is unlawful to quit our post ; and Cicero, 
who records that ezcellent doctrine (De Senectute), says, in 
aaother place, that it is the daty oi the good and pions to 
keep the soul in its tenement of clay ; and, without the order 
of him who gave it, no one should rush out of this life, lest 
he incur the guilt of rejecting the gift of Proyidence ; Som- 
nium Scipionis, § 7. Since the law of nature, speaking in the 
human heart, was not attended to, no wonder that the yoice 
of a few philosophers was not heard. The Pagans required 
the light of revelation. 

1 We have seen Mamercus Scaurus marked as a yictim, 

this hook, § 9. Seneca says he was designed by nature for 

a great orator, but he feil short, owing to bis owu neglect. 

Dio informs us that the tragedy for which he was accused 

was founded on the story of Atreus ; and that Tiberius, 

thinking himself glanced at, said, ' Sinoe he makes me ano- 

titer Atreus, I will make him an. K\wl-, -oi^^xlycl^, \3a»i he 

fvouJd force him to dostroy bimaeU*, uio.Wylv» 
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Sejanas, bnt on tfaat account no danger threatened 
bim. The enniity of Macro, who practised the wiles 
of Sejanus, but witfa deeper policy, was the cause of 
his ruin. A tragedy written by Scaurus was the 
gronnd of the charge. Some lines were cited from 
the piece, and, by a strained constmction, said to 
poiut obliquely at Tiberius. But to make sure work, 
Servilius and Cornelius, two informers by profession, 
accused him of adultery with the younger Livia, and 
of secret practices in the magic art. Scaurus, with a 
spirit worthy of the ancient ^Emilii, from whom he 
was descended, resolved not to linger for a public sen- 
tence. His wife Sexitia exhorted him to an act of 
bravery, and died herseif, with the courage which she 
recommeuded. 

XXX. Amidst these acts of violence, the informers^ 
in their turn, were abandoned to their fate. Seryilius 
and Cornelius, who, by their conduct to Scaurus, had 
brought on themselyes the public detestation, were 
charged with taking a bribe to Compound a prosecu- 
tion commenced by themselves against Yarius Ligur. 
Tbey were both mterdicted from fire and water, and 
transported to the islands. A similar fate attended 
Abudius Rufo. This man had discharged the office of 
edile, and also served, at the head of a legion, under 
Lentulus Getulicus. He turned informer against bis 
eommanding officer, alleging that he had projected ä 
match between his daughter and one of the sons of 
Sejanus. He construed this into a crime, and for the 
attempt was banished from Rome. At the time when 
this prosecution was set on foot Getulicus commanded 
the legions in Upper Germany. Distinguished by his 
clemency, and without rigor maintaining military dis- 
cipline, he was the idol of the soldiers. B^ \i\^ m\fi.T^«\. 
with bis fatber-in-law, Lucius Apronius, Vie vi^a ^«a 
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high in credit with the other army, which wa« statiimod 
at a small distaiice. In tbis Situation it is said, not 
withont probability, that he had the conrage to dt- 
spatch a letter to Tiberius, to the foUowing effeet: 
* The proposed alliance with Sejanus did not originato 
with himself : the emperor had recommended it. The 
meanest Citizen is liable to error no less than the 
prince. To mistake with impunity cannot be the pre- 
rogative of the emperor, and, at the same time, a crima 
in others. For himself, his fidelity remained inyiolatty 
and if no snare was laid for his min nothing could 
shake his principles. ShouM a successor be sent to 
supersede him in the command, he should understaad 
it as the prologue to a sentence of condemnation. Bat 
there were conditions on which something like a treaty 
between both parties might be settled : he desired to 
remain unmolested in the govemment of the provinoe, 
and Tiberius might give the law to the rest of the Bo* 
man world/ Incredible as this anecdote may appear, 
it gains an air of authenticity when it is considered 
that, of all the favorites of Sejanus, Getulicus was the 
only person who had the secret to preserre his life, aad 
lire in the good graces of the prince. The tmth is, 
Tiberius knew that he had incurred the public hatred. 
Worn out with age and infirmities, he was wise enougk 
to refiect, that fame and the opinion of mankind, rather 
than the exercise of power, must for the future be ti» 
pillars of his government. 
XXXI. In the consulship of Caius Cestius* aad 

1 La Bletterie in his note, at the opening of this year, 

says, since Tacitus has given the history of Üie phceniz, he 

thinks an account of the extraordinary crow, that for a loof 

Urne amused the i>eople of Rome, will not be unacceptable to 

the reader. He gives the whole detail from Pliny the eider. 

Tbe crow it seems belonged to «i a\ioeiT(i<8^L^t, vnd was soob 

tuugbt to articuiate woxds. It weaX w«ri Tix«riAn%\& ^^ 
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Marcus Senrilius a depatation from the Parthian no- 

bility, without the concurrence or privity of Artaba* 

ftiuiy their king, arrived at Rome. Wbile the anns of 

Germanicus fiUed the east with terror that monarch 

eontifiued to adhere with good faith to the Romaos, 

and to rule his own dominions with equity and mode- 

ratioB. He broke out afterwards with open violence ; 

to Rome proud and arrogant ; to his people fierce 

and unrelenting. The prosperous events of war with 

the neighboring nations inspired him with the pride 

and insolence of victory. He saw Tiberius in the de- 

eline of life, a feeble prince,^ disarmed, and powerless. 

Armenia was the object of his ambition. Artaxias,* 

king of the coontry, was no sooner dead than he 

placed his eldest son Arsaces on the yacant throne. 

His arrogance did not stop there. By his ambassadors 

he demanded, in haughty and imperions terms, imme- 

diäte restitntion of the treasures left by Y onones ' in 

Syria and Cilicia. He ]aid claim, besides, to all the 

territories formerly belonging to the Persians and 

Macedonians. He added, in a style of vainglory, that 

whaterer was possessed by Cyrus, and afterwards by 

rottnim, and there digtinctly pronoimced, ' Good d%j, Tibe- 
rios! Good day, Germanicus! Good day, Drususr Thia 
oontinaed for several years. The bird was at last killed by 
aaother shoemaker in the neighborhood, who feil a sacrifice 
to the resentxnent of the populace. The bird was afterwards 
boried near the Appian read with the greatest parade, and a 
l<mg procession of Roman Citizens. See Pliny, x. 43. 

1 Suetoniua says Tiberins was severely lashed in a letter 
from Artabanas, king of the Parthians, upbraiding him with 
parricide, mnrder, cowardice, and luxary, and advising him 
to expiate his guilt by a roluntary death ; in Tib. § 66, 

2 Artaxias III., who was seated on the throne of Armenia 
by Germanieus. See ii. 56 and 64. 

3 Vononea was deposed by the Armeniana, and obV\^<^4\A 
take tefuge »t PompeiopoliB, a maritime eity ol CiiNi«v% \ N:^- 
naü, ii, 4 and äB, 
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Alexander, was his undoubted right, and he was de- 
termined to recover the same by force of arms. 

The Parthians, in the mean time, by the advice of 
Sinnaces, a man of great opnlence and noble birth, 
sent their secret embassy to Rome. The measnre was 
snpported by Abdns,^ the eunuch. In the eastem na- 
tions the loss of manhood is no degradation : on tbe 
contrary, it leads to power and preferment. With 
those two leading Chiefs the grandees of Parthia en- 
tered into a conspiracy. But still to wear the regal 
diadem, one only of the race of the Arsacides could 
be found. The greatest part of that family was cnt 
off by Artabanns, and the survivors were too yonng ta 
govem. The Parthians therefore desired that Tiberins 
would send Phraates,' son of the king of that name, 
to mount the throne of his ancestors. That title and 
the sanction of Rome would be sufficient. Let a prince 
of the house of Arsaces, under the protection of Tihc- 
riüs, show himself on the banks of the Enphrates, and 
nothing more was necessary; a revolation would be 
the certain consequence. 

XXXII. The enterprise was agreeable to the wishes 
of Tiberins. He despatched Phraates, enriched with 
presents, and eyery mark of splendor suited to the 
royal dignity. But still it was his fixed plan not to 
depart from his former resolution to work by strata- 
gem, and, if possible, to avoid a war. The secret 
transpired at the Parthian court. Artabanus was 
thrown into a State of violent perplexity. Revenge 
and fear took possession of him by turns. In the idea 
of an eastem monarch, indecision is the mark of a 

1 Tbe cnstom of advancing ennucbs to the highest staticmc 
baa been, in all ages, a custom with the princes of the east. 
.^ He was tbe son of PhrÄalea IV ., wAYä.^ \^«k«iv «ent by 
AÄs father as an hostage to Auguatixa •, KxoMiXa^YuV 
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lervile miod. Yigor and sudden enterprise are attri- 
mtes of the royal character. In the present juncture 
Jiose notions gave way, and bis interest conquered 
)rejudices. He invited Abdus to a banquet, and, by 
i slow poison, rendered bim unfit for action. With 
Sinnaces be tbougbt it best to dissemble. He loaded 
lim witb presents, and by employing bim in State 
iffairs, left bim no leisure for clandestine macbina- 
ions. Meanwbile Pbraates arrived in Syria. Willing 
to conform to tbe customs of tbe east, be tbrew off tbe 
Iress and manners of tbe Romans. Tbe transition, 
lowever, was too violent ; and bis Constitution proving 
inequal to so sudden a cbange, be was carried off by 
I fit of illness. Tiberius was unwilling to relinquisb 
I measure wbicb be bad once approved. He named 
Firidates, descended from tbe same stock witb Pbra- 
itesy as a fit rival to contend witb Artabanus. 

In Order to recover tbe kingdom of Armenia, be 
entered into an alliance witb Mitbridates, a prince of 
tbe Iberian line, baving beforeband contrived to re- 
concile bim to bis brotber Pbarasmanes, tben tbe 
reigniug monarcb of Iberia. An important scene was 
Qow opening in tbe east. To conduct tbe wbole, Ti- 
berius gave tbe command to Lucius Yitellius.^ Tbe 

1 L. Vitellius was consal in the preceding year. See this 
book, § 28, and note 1. In bis administration of Syria be 
Bonducted himself with integrity and wisdom ; and on bis 
retum to Rome be thought it the best policy to atone for bis 
rirtues by the practice of every vice. He gave rise to the 
irorshipping of Caligula as a god. He approached that em- 
peror with bis face veiled, and feil prostrate at bis feet. 
Caligula received the impious bomage, and forgave Vitellius 
tU bis merit in the east. He ranked him among bis favorites. 
Caligula wished to have it thongbt that he was a lover of the 
Ddoon, and highly favored by that goddess. He appealed te 
Vitellius as an eye-witness of bis intrigue. ' Sir/ 6«idtL^ 
courtier, * wben you gods are in coniunclion, -^^^ ^^* *vax\- 
üble to mortal eyes/ In the following teifp^tto ^«<^\i:t^ x^^ 
TACJT. VOL. H. ^ 
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character of this officer is well known. He showed 
himself in bis trne colors to the people of Rome, in- 
somuch, that bis memory is beld in detestation. Ii 
tbe east, bowever, bis condnct was irreproacbabk. 
He acted in tbe proyince witb tbe integrity of aa 
ancient Roman. After bis retum be renounced that 
cbaracter altogetber, a ready apostate from every vir- 
tne. His dread of Galigula, and bis intimacy wiA 
Claudius, transformed bim into an abject slave. He 
is now remembered as a model of tbe yilest adulatioo. 
Wbat was praisewortby in tbe beg^ning of bis days 
cbanged to infamy in bis riper years. Tbe virtues of 
youtb gare way to tbe vices of age. 

XXXIII. Mitbridates was tbe first of tbe petty 
kings of Asia wbo took a decisive part. He drew h^ 
brotber Pbarasmanes into tbe league, and engaged 
tbat monarcb to employ botb force and stratagem to 
promote tbe enterprise. By tbeir agents tbey bribed 
tbe servants of Arsaces to end tbeir master's life by 
poison. Tbe Iberians, in tbe mean time, entered 
Armenia witb a numerous army, and took possession 
of tbe city of Artaxata. On tbe first intelligence 
Artabanus despatcbed bis son Orodes, at tbe bead of 
tbe Partbian forces, to oppose tbe enemy, and, in the 
mean time, sent out bis officers to negotiate for a body 

favor of Claudias, wbo was the easy dupe of his wives, he 
requested it as the greatest favor of Messalina ti^at she would 
be graciously pleased to let him take off her shoes. His Peti- 
tion was granted. Vitellius carried the shoes to his own houM, 
and made it his constant practice to kiss them befbre Company. 
He worshipped the golden images of Narcissus and Pallas, 
and ruiked them with his honsehold gods. When Claudios 
celebrated the secular games, which were to be at the end of 
every centary (see xi. 11), he carried his adulation so far, as 
to say to the emperor, ' May you often perform this cere- 
mony !' It may be said of bim.,t\i^X.'^«\%lx\A&'^iTtaQ8 in his 
province, «ad at Eome reaniaed V\& '^v«^%. ^»«a %<^<^\.« \k 
ViteU.<§2. 
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f anxiliaries. Pharasmänes, on his part, spared no 
mna to reinforce his anny. He engaged the Albanians 
D this Service. He listed the Sarmatians ; but a part 
if that people, called the Sceptucians, were willing, ac- 
sording to the ciistom of the nation, to be hired by any 
v£ the powers at war, the ready mercenaries in every 
[oarrel. They were at that time actually engaged on 
loth sides, and of course diyided against themselves. 
Phe Iberians, haring secnred the defiles and narrow 
»asses of the country, ponred down from the Gaspian 
DOiintains a large body of their Sarmatian anxiliaries, 
tnd soon orerran all Armenia. The Parthians ^ere 
lot able to advance. The enemy was in force at every 
K>8t, one only road excepted, and that, extending be- 
ween the Gaspian sea and the monntains of Albania, 
ras impassable in the summer months. In that season 
»f the year the Etesian ' winds blow constantly one 
ray, and, driving the waves before them^ lay the 
iovntry- under water. In the winter the wind from 
he sonth rolls the flood back into the deep, and leaves 
the country a dry and naked shore. 

XXXIV. While Orodes saw his succors cut 
»ff, Pharasmanes with augmented numbers advanced 
igainst him. He offered battle, bnt the enemy de- 
:lined the conflict. The Iberian rode up to the in- 
Tenchments ; he endeavored to provoke the enemy ; 
le cut off their forage, and invested their camp. The 
?aithians, not nsed to brook dishonor, gathered in a 
M>dy round the prince, and demanded the decision of 
he sword. Their main strength consisted in their 
avalry. Pharasmanes added to his horse a large 
K)dy of infantry. His own snbjects, and the forces 

1 The Etesian wind, or the north -east, be%\ii% in \\i^ V^- 
^inniiijr ofJuly, and blowa during the dog-da^B. T\ie ^omx^^' 
'est coDtinuea dnriüg the winter. 
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from Albania, dwelling clnefly in wilds and forettit 
were inured, by tbeir mode of life, to labor and fa^ 
tigue. If we may beliere Ihe aoconnt wMcb th^ 
giTe of tbeir origin, tbey are descended from tbe peo* 
ple of Thesaaly, wbo followed Jaaon wben that adTen- 
tnrer, baving iasne by Medea, retnmed to Colchis, oa 
tbe deatb of .^etes, to take possession of tbe Taeant 
tbrone. Conceming tbe Greek bero, and tbe orade 
of Pbryxns,' yariona traditions are cnrrent amoagit 
tbem. For tbe last tbeir yeneration is ancb» tbat ii 
tbeir sacrifices a ram ia neyer offered aa a yictitti, tiM 
people conceiying tbat Pbryxns waa conyeyed acnni 
tbe aea by an animal of tbat speciea, or in a abip witk 
tbat fignre at tbe bead. Tbe two armiea were dnMrt 
ont in Order of battle. Orodes, to animate tbe yaknr 
of bis nien, called to mind tbe glory of tbe eastsn 
empire, and tbe race of tbe Arsacides. * Tbey were 
now to cope witb a band of mercenaries, led by aii 
Iberian cbief, of mean extraction, ignoble, and ob- 
Bcure.' In tbe opposite army Pbaraamanes pressed 
every topic tbat conld inflame tbe ardor of bis troops. 
' Tbey were men tbat never yielded to tbe Partbian 
yoke : tbey fongbt now for conqnest : tbe more bold 
tbe enterprise, tbe greater wonld be tbeir glory. If 
tbey gave gronnd, or tumed tbeir backs on tbe enemy, 
sbame and ruin would pnrsue tbem. Look ronnd,' 
be Said, * and view both armies. Bebold on onr side a 
dreadful front of war ; on tbat of tbe enemy an no- 
warlike band of Medes, gay in tbeir apparel, and 
glittering witb gold. Here we bave men and steel ; 
there cowards, and booty to reward our valor.' 
XX XY. In tbe Sarmatian ranks it was not tbe 

1 PbryxüB was tbe firet that sailecf to Colchis in purauit 
ofrichea. Jason went afterwarda oü X^i« «axsi« «ttv&d., wbich 
tv-as called the Golden Yleece. 
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general only that harangued the men. By mutual ex- 
hortations, according to their custom, they ronsed 
each other's valor. They resolved to reserve their 
dartSy and rush on to a close engagement. The field 
of battle presented an attack in different forma. The 
Parthians, skilled alike in the onset and the retreat,* 
endeayored to open their ranks, in order to gain room 
rpr the discharge of their arrows. The Sarmatians 
äu'ew their bows aside, determined with their swordi^ 
and pikes to decide the fortnne of the day. In one 
place was seen an engagement of the cavalry ; they 
adyanced to the Charge; they wheeled abont; they 
diarged with sndden yelocity. In another quarter the 
infantry fought hand to hand, and buckler to buckler. 
They attaeked, and were repnlsed; they wounded, 
and were wounded. The Iberians and Albanian« 
grappled with the enemy ; they puUed them by maiu 
force from their horses ; they distracted them by two 
different modes of engaging. Their cavalry rushed 
on, and their infantry stood close embodied. The two 
adyerse generals, Orodes and Pharasmanes, exerted 
erery effort* They mshed into the heat of action ; 
they encouraged the brave ; they rallied the broken 
ranks, and signalised themselves in every part of the 
field. Conspicnons to all, at length they knew each 
other. At the sight, with instinctive fury, their horsee 
at füll speedy they rushed forward to the Charge, bel- 
lowing revenge, and darting their javelins. Pharas- 
manes, with a well-directed weapon, pierced the Ifel- 
met of Orodes ; but, hurried on by the fury of bis 
horse, he was not able to pursue bis advantage. 
Orodes was sheltered by bis guards, who fied to bis 
assistance. A report that he was slain spread through 
the ranks. The 5pirit of the ParthiauB \^^^idXk V^ 
droop, and victory deciared for tbe IbeTiana* 
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XXXVI. Arts^banus, to repair the loaa, marcbed 
with the whole strength of hiskingdom. The Iberiaiui 
knew the course of the country, and by tbeir valor 
gained a second victory. The Parthian, notwithstand- 
ing, kept the field tili such time aa YiteUius adranced 
With hia legions, intendingy aa waa induatrioualy givei 
out, to enter Mesopotamia. To avoid a war with 
Roma, the Parthian king abandoned Armenia, and 
returned to hia own dominions. From that tine hk 
ruin may be dated. Vitelliua carried on a corw 
spondence with the leading men of Parthia» and, to 
incite them to a reyolt, repreaented Artabanua aa a 
kiog cruel in time of peaee, and in war diaaatrona to 
the whole nation. Siunacea, at the head, aa already 
mentionedy of a powerfiil faction» drew to bia inteiMt 
bis father, Abdagesea, and other malecontenta» wbo 
were now, by the unprosperoua eventa of war, de- 
termined to throw off the maak. A great nnrnher 
through fear, and not from principle, hitherto inactiTe, 
went over to the disaffected. Artabanus fonnd him« 
seif deserted on every aide. He had only one ex- 
pedient left. He chose for bis body-guard a band of 
mercenaries, men void of honor, the outcaat of thali 
conntry, to good and evil, vice and yirtqe, alike ia* 
different, and for tbeir hire ready to perpetrate erery 
crime. With these attendants the fugitive monarch 
sought the frontiers of Scythia. His ruined cause, 
be still boped, would find support from the Garma- 
nians, and the people of Hyrcania, with whom be wif 
connected by ties of aflinity. He r'elied, moreorer, 
on the fickle temper of the Parthians. A wayerisg 
and inconstant people, always disgusted witb tbe 
reigning prince, and, after his expulsion, prone to 
repent, might act towarda Yam^^lC vrUb the same ver« 
satility, and once more dw\w© mVAalvi^t» 
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XXXVII. Thfr throne being in this manner vacant, 
and the Parthiani, in their rage for innovation, ap- 
pearing ready to embrace a new master, Yitellius 
tbonght it time to fire the ambition of Tiridates, and, 
to snpport him in the enterprise, marched with the 
anxiliaries, and the strength of bis legions, to the 
banks of the. Enphrates. In order to propitiate the 
riyer-god,^ preparations were made for a solemn sacri- 
ilce. The Roman, according to the rites of bis coun- 
trj, offered a swine, a ram, and a bnll : a horse was 
the victim slain by Tiridates. While they were thus 
employed the people of the conntry came in with an 
acGOunt that the Enphrates, without any fall of rain, 
swelled miraculonsly above its banks, and the waves 
wiHi a rapid motion tnming round in circUng eddies, 
the foam on the surface presented the form of a dia« 
dem. This was deemed a favorable omen. By others, 
who judged with more penetration, the prognostic was 
•een in a different light. According to their interpre- 
tation, it promised success at first, and a speedy re- 
rerse of fortune. In snpport of this opinion it was ob- 
servedy that the earth and heavens hold forth unerring 
Signals ; bat the omens coUected from the appearance 
of rivers were, like the element from which they 
spring, always nncertain. They appear and vanish in 
a moment. 

A bridge of boats being prepared, the whole army 
passed over the Enphrates. While they lay ancamped 
Omospades, at the head of a large body of cavalry, 
amonnting to several thonsands, came in as an aux- 
iliary. This man was a natire of Parthia, formerly 
banished from bis conntry ; but for his Services under 

1 Rivers were sapposed to have their presiding deity, 
and were therefore worsbipped by the Peisittiift ^n^ V\i^ otv.« 
9J9taI natiana »9 weü ss by the Romans* 
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Tiberius, dnring the war in Dalmatia»^ admitted to the 
Privileges of a Roman Citizen. Being afterwards re- 
conciled to his native prince, he rose to the first ho- 
nors of the State, and was appointed goremor of thit 
whole region which lies between the Tigris and the 
EuphrateSy for that reason called Mesopotamia. Sin- 
naces, in a short time after, joined the army with a 
strong reiuforcement. Abdageses, the pillar of tbe 
party, delivered up the royal treasure, and the riebest 
Ornaments of the crown. Yitelüus considered the 
business as finished. The Roman eagles appeared ob 
the banks of the Euphrates, and more was unnecessaiy. 
He gave his best advice to Tiridates and the anthors 
of the revolution. Addressing himself to the prince, 
* Remember/ he said, ' that yon are the grandson of 
Phraates, and that you have been trained up by Ti- 
berius : let that reflection be ever present to yonr 
mind : it will animate you in the career of glory/ He 
exhorted the g^andees of Parthia to pay obedience to 
their king, and due respect to the Roman name. By 
being faithful to both, they would at once fulfil their 
engi^ements, and maintain their honor. Having made 
this arrangement, he retumed with his legions into 
Syria. 

XXXYIII. In relating these transactions, I have 
thrown together, in one connected series, the business 
of two campaigns ; in order, by a view of Asiatic 
afifairs, to relieve the attention of the reader, and give 
the mind some respite from domestic misery. From 
the death of Sejanus three years had elapsed, and yet 
neither time nor supplications, nor even a deluge of 
blood, could soften the cruelty of Tiberius. Things 
that mitigate the resentment of others made no im- 

1 TiberiuB ended the DB\m%.tic ^«c K.\^.e».ieä. 
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pression on that nnforgiying temper. Grimes of an 
ancient date were revived as recent facts, and charges 
ivitbout proof passed for demonstrations of guilt, The 
band of informers joined in a lea^e against Fulci- 
nius Trio.^ That Citizen, knowing that his fate was 
deterroined, pnt an end to his life. In his will he 
spoke in the bitterest terms of Macro and the em- 
peror's freedmen. Nor did he spare Tiberins. ' His 
nnderstanding,' he said, * was reduced by years and 
infirmity to a State of dotage, and his long absence 
waff no better than banishment from his conntry/ 
These reflections the heü*s of Trio wished to snppress ; 
bnt Tiberins ordered the will to be read in public ; 
perhaps to show the world that he conld allow füll 
liberty of thinking, and despise the censure that 
pointed at himself ; perhaps, having been for many 
years bliud to the Tillany of Sejanus, he chose, at last, 
that invectives of every sort shonld be brought to 
light, to the end that truth, always warped by flattery, 
night reach his ear, thongh nndisguised, and at the 
expense of his reputation. About the same time died 
by his own band Granins Martianns, a member of the 
•enate, who found himself attacked by Gains Gracchus 
on the law of riolated majesty. Tatius Granins, who 
had served the office of pretor, was prosecuted in like 
manner, and condemned to suffer death. 

XXXIX. The same fate attended Trebellienus Ru- 
fuB * and Sextius Paconianus : the former despatched 
himself, and the latter for some sarcastic yerses against 

1 A Tinilent prosecntor. See ii. fS. He was coiisul with 
Jdemmius Regulas, from August to the end of the year 784. 
See Supplement, v. S9. 

2 Trebellienus Rufus was made guardian to the ohildrenof 
Cotys, the Thraoian king, ii. 67. For Paßon\«a\iik> ^«^ ^v^ 
baoJt, ß S and 4, 
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the emperor, the production of his prison honrs^ was 
fltrangled in the jail. Of all these tragic scenes Ti- 
berins had the earliest intelligence ; not as before, hj 
messengers that crossed the sea to the isle of Capress ; 
he heard the newt in the Tery neighborhood of Rome, 
hovering about the city at so amall a distance, that 
often on the same day, or, at most, a aingle night in« 
terveningy the consuls received bis answers to their 
dispatches, and bis final Orders for immediate yen» 
geance. He placed himself in a Situation so near the 
theatre of horror, that he could almost see the blood 
that streamed in every family, and hear the stroke of 
the executioner. 

Towards the end of theyear died Poppsus Sabinus,' 
a man of humble birth, but, by the partiality of two 
emperors, raised to the consolship, and distinguished 
by triumphal honors. During a series of four-and- 
twenty years the goyemment of considerable pro- 
yinces was committed to bis care, not for any extra- 
ordinary talents, but because he had a capacity of a 
leyel for business, and not aboye it. 

XL. The next consulship was that of Quintus Plan* 
tius and Sextns Papinius. In the course of this year 
Lucius Aruseius and others died under the handof 
the executioner: their fate, howeyer cruel, passed 
unheeded among the common occurrences of the time. 
Scenes of blood were grown familiär, and made no 
impression. And yet the fate of Yibulenus Agrippa 
was attended with circumstances that Struck a general 
panic. His trial came on before the Senate. As soon 
as the prosecutors closed their case he swallowed a 
deadly poison which he had concealed under his rohe, 

1 PoppsBus Ssbinus was consul in the time of Augustns, 
A, U. C. 762. He commanded \iiM««v«k, KOQaä».«^Ti^ M«C0« 
donja, andöbttäned triumphal ^[xouox^A.^^ 
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and instaatly expired. He was seized notwithstand- 
ingy and in that condition dragged to adungeon, where 
the lictor fastened bis cord * round the neck of a dead 
man. Even Tigranes,' who had formerly swayed the 
sceptre of Armenia, suffered without distinction. The 
tiüe of royalty did not exempt him from the lot of a 
common Citizen. 

'^ Caias Gtdba,' of consular rank, and the two Blsesi, 
embraced a volnntary death ; Galba, becauBe by letters 
from Tiberius, written in terms of acrimony, he was 
excluded from the usaal mode of obtaining a prorince 
by lot ; and the Bltesi, becanse the Order of priesthood 
which had been promised in the day of their prospe« 
rity was, since they were no longer in foror, withheld 
from them^ and to those vacant dignities others were 
appointed. A step so decisive they considered as 
nothing less than a signal to die ; and they obeyed. 

^milia Lepida, whose marriage with Brusus has 
been mentioned, remained during the life of LepiduSy 
her father, in perfect security, bnt detested by the 
public. Her protector being now no more, the in- 
formers seized their opportunity, and accused her of 
adultery with a slave* Of her guilt no doubt was 
entertained. She made no defence, but executed jus- 
tice on herseif. 

• XLI. About this time the Cliteans, a people sub- 
ject to Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, impatient of 
being taxed according to the system i^actised in the 
Roman provinees, made a secession to the heights of 



1 This was done that, under color of d^hig by the hsnds 
of the ezeoutionery his goods might be confiscated. See in 
this bock, $29. 

2 Josephus mentions this fsot. He says Ti graues was 
grandson to Herod, 

3 Caius GmIH waß brothßn to Galba, «EtarRas^ «ok^^\^% 
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Mount Tanms. Being there possessed of the adrui-* 
tage ground, they were able to defend themseWet 
against their sovereign and bis unwarlike troops. To 
quell the insurgents Yitellias, govemor of Syria« de- 
spatched Marcus Trebellius, at the head of four thou- 
sand legionary soldiers and a select detachment of aux- 
iliaries. The barbarians had taken post on two hüls : 
the least was called Cadra, and the other BaTara. 
Trebellius inclosed both with lines of circumvallatiop. 
All who dared to sally out were put to the sword ; the 
rest were reduced by thirst and famine. 

Meanwhile Tiridates was well-nigh established on 
the throne of Parthia. The eitles of Nicephorium, 
Antbemusia, and other places, originally aettled by 
the Macedonians, and from their founders deriving 
names of Greek termination, opened their gates to the 
new monarch. Halus and Artemita, two Parthian 
eitles, foUowed the example, the people every where 
▼ying with each other in demonstrations of joy. A 
revolution, by which Artabanus, a tyrant bi^d among 
the Scythians, Was driven from the throne, gave uni* 
Versal satisfactlon to the Parthians. They knew that 
Tiridates had been educated among the Romans ; and, 
from bis arts of civilisation, expected a mild and 
equltable govemment. 

- XLII. The inhabitants of Seleucla declared for 
fhe new king in a style of flattery that exceeded all 
their neighbors. Seleucla is a fortified city of consi-« 
derable strength. The barbarity of Parthian manners 
never gained admission amongst them. Being a CO7 
lony pluited by Seleucus, they still retained the in- 
stitutions of their Grecian founder. A body of three 
hundred^ chosen for their wealth or superior wisdom, 
gave the form of a Senate. TVi^ v^o^^e have their 
ahnte in the goyernment. 'W\ieii'\^o\Xi QT^«t% ^<^\.^9^2^ 
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a spirit of nnicm they are too streng for the Parthians. 
If they clash among themselves, and one /action looks 
abroad for support, the foreign priuce who arrives as 
the friend of a party becomes the oppressor of all. 
In the reign of Artabanus this fatal consequence was 
actaally feit. That monarch threw the whole weight 
into the scale of the nobles ; and the people, in conse- 
quence, were surrendered as the slaves of a violent. 
aristocracy. This form of government was agreeable 
to the ideas of eastern despotism. A regulär demo- 
cracy holds too much of civil liberty, while the domi- 
uation of the few di£fers but little Ärom absolute mo* 
narchy. 

The reception of Tiridates at Seleucia was splendid 
beyond all example. To the homage which the prac- 
tice of ages had established new honors were added 
by the inventive genius of flattery. Amidst the ap~ 
plause and acclamations of the people, reproaches loud 
and vehement were thrown out against Artabanus ; a 
man related, by the matemal line only, to the house 
of the Arsacidse, and by bis actions a disgrace to the 
name. Tiridates sided with the people of Seleucia, 
and restored the democracy. A day for bis corona- 
tion was still to be fixed. While that business was in 
agitation dispatches arrived from Hiero and Phraates, 
two leadingmen, and govemors of extensive provinces. 
They desired that the ceremony might be deferred for 
a few days. A request from men of their importance 
came with weight, and was accordingly foUowed. The 
conrt, in the mean time, removed to Ctesiphon, the 
capital of the empire, and the seat of government. 
New delays were thrown in the way by the two gran- 
dees, and the business of the coronation was protracted 
from time to time» At length the re^eiA oi \\i^ ^qnsxl- 
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try, calied the surena,^ proceeded, according to th« 
national cusfom, to solemnise the inan^ration of Ütft 
king. In the presence of a munerons aasembly> and 
amidst the shoiits and acclamations of the people, he 
invested Tüidates with the regal diadem. 

XLIII. If, after this ceremony, Tiridates had pene- 
trated at once into the heart of the kingdom, and 
shown himself to the interior provinces, by that deei-» 
sive Step the minds of such as wavered had been fixed, 
and the prince had mounted the throne with the con- 
sent of the nation. He stayed, impmdently, to amnse 
himself with the siege of a castle in which were lodged 
the concubines of Artabanus, with all the royal trea* 
siire. The delay gave time for treachery and revolt. 
Phraates, Hiero, and others of the nobility who were 
not present at the coronation, tomed their thoughts, 
with their nsnal loye of innovation, towards the de- 
posed king. For this conduct their motiyes were va- 
rious. Some acted from their fears, and others from 
their ill-will to Abdageses, who had gained the su- 
preme anthority at court, and the intire ascendeney 
' over the new monarch. The malecontents went in 
quest of Artabanus. He was fonnd in Hyrcania« 
covered with wretchedness, and with bis bow and 
arrow procuring bis daily sustenance. On the first 
appearance of bis friends he was seized with terror, 
suspecting notbing less than treachery, and a design 
against bis life. Being assured of tbeir fidelity, and 
their resolution to restore bim to bis dominions, he 
feit bis hopes revived : ' Wbence,' he said, ' tbis sudden 
cbange V Hiero gave the answer : ' Tiridates is no 

'1 Tbe ofßce of surena was in point of dignity next to the 
pn'ace. 
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better than a boy ; nor is tbe royal dignity rested in 
a prince descended from the line of tbe Arsacid«. 
£nervated by tbe luxuries of Rome, tbe stripliog Con- 
tents bimself witb tbe sbadow of autbority, wbile tbe 
.inrbole power of tbe State is in tbe bands of Abdageses/ 

XLIV . Tbe politic king, formed dnring a long reign 
in tbe scbool of experience, knew tbat nien wbose 
friendsbip is fallacions may notwitbstanding be be- 
Ueved wben tbey avow tbeir batred. Witbout loss of 
time be raised a snpply of men among tbe Scytbians, 
aodmarcbed forwardwitb intent to give no time eitber 
to tbe arts of bis enemies or tbe natural leyity of bis 
friends. Tbe sordid babit in wbicb be was fonnd be 
still continued to wear ; boping, by bis wretcbed ap- 
pearance, to make an Impression on tbe passions of 
tbe multitude. He omitted notbing tbat could serve 
bis cause ; by fraud, by intreaty, by every artifice, be 
tried to allure tbe wavering, and to animate tbe brave. 
By rapid marcbes be soon reacbed tbe neigbborbood 
of Seleucia, at tbe bead of a powerful army. 

Tiridates, alarmed at tbe news of bis approacb, and 
soon after terrified at bis actual presence, began to 
deliberate about tbe measures in tbat exigence fittest 
to be pursued. Sbould be try tbe issue of a battle, or 
draw tbe war into lengtb ? In bis Councils tbere was 
notbing like decision. Tbe officers of warlike spirit 
were for a sudden blow ; wbile tbe rasb levies of Arta- 
banus, out of beart, £itigned by tbeir marcb, and not 
yet united by principle, bad as yet no affection for a 
king wbom tbey bad so lately deposed. Traitors 
yesterday, tbey were now no better tban pretended 
friends. Abdageses was of a contrary opinion. To 
retreat into Mesopotamia was, in bis judgment, tbe 
safest measure. Having gained tbe oppo«lv\.^ «v^<& qS. 
the river, Tiridatea migbt ther« atand al )a«^ ^^ ^(^ 
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Armeniai», the Elj^means, and other nations im 
rear, had tinie to take the field. Succon mig 
expected from the Roraan general. When their 3 
were all assembled, it would theo be time to hai 
battle. Thifl measure was adopted. Abdagetei 
high in authority, and the unwarlike genius of 
dates shrunk from danger. Their retreat had tl 
pearance of an army put to the roiit. The c 
quences were &tal. The Arabs were the first to 
don Tiridates: a general defection followed. 
betook themselyes to their native home, and ( 
went over to the Standard of Artabanos. Tirii 
with a handfnl of men, passed into Syria, and \ 
conduct made the apology of all who desertc 
cause. None had reason to blush for betraying t 
who betrayed himself. 

XLV. In the course of this year a dreadii 
broke out at Rome, and laid Mount Aventine, 
part of the a^joining circus, in ashes. Tibeiiu 
the address to tum this calamity to his own | 
He ordered the value of the houses and inai 
mansions*. which were destroyed to be paid 1 
respective owners. The sum amounted to no le« 
one hundred thousand great sesterces. The na 
cence of the prince was the more applaude 
building for his own use was not his taste, 
temple of Augustus and Pompey's Theatre we! 
only public structures. When both were finj 
he did not so much as think of dedicating them ; 
haps to show his contempt of fame ; perhaps bc 
old age had sunk his vigor. To estimate the di 
sustained by each individual, his four sons-i 
were appointed ; namely, Cneius Domitius, G 

1 Uonaee detached intireV^, «n^ cotiXi^Oti^ tA no 
building, were called inBulated^ouBe«. 
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Longinus, Marens Viniciiu, and Rnbellins Blandns.' 
At the desire of tbe conemls Publins Petronins was 
added to the commission. Pnblic honors were decreed 
to the emperor with all the Tariety that adnlation 
could snggest. Which were acceptable, and which 
rejected, is nncertain ; since he was then near his end, 
and perhaps never declared his mind. 

In a Short time afiter Cneins Acerronius and Cains 
Pontius entered on the consulship, and it was their 
lot to close the reign of Tiberius. Macro was at this 
time in the zenith of his power. He had been assidu- 
ouB in pa3ring his court to Caligula ; and now, when 
he saw the emperor declining fast, his zeal for the 
young prince became every day more conspicnons. 
In a Short time after the death of Claudia,^ who had 
been married to Caligula, he gnade his own wife, 
Eonia, throw ont the Iure for his affections, tili she 
obtalued a promise of marriage. In this she found no 
difficnlty. Calignla wished for nothing so much as an 
opportnnity to seize the sovereign power ; and, to se- 
cond his ambition, there was no project which he was 
not ready to embrace. The ferocity of his nature lefl y^ 
him little time for reflection, and the violence of hiar ^j- ' 
passions clouded his understanding : he had studiere 
ander his grandfather, and in that school acquired the^ 
arts of dissimulation. \'\ 

XLYI. The character of Caligula did not escapethe\ ' ' 
penetrating eye of Tiberius. Hence his irresolution on "^ 
the important point of naming a successor.* His grand- 

1 See this book, $ !^. Saetonins says she died in childbed : 
life of CaUff. % 12. The intrigue with £nm8 is there related 
in a Duumer somewhat different. 

% Hereditanr succession was unknown to the Romans. 
Under color of preserving ancient forma, the aenate waa i^tiUL 
•npposed to be tbe äe^ßoditxr^ of the pub\ic mViü^, «ü^^ Vol 
cMe of m demiae, tbe prince was elactlYe. T\k« \d%\OTA wob^ 

TACIT. VOL. 11. ^ 
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toii0 aätiirally were preient to hü miiid. Tbe 1 
his son Dmsus was the nearest in blood, aiui i 
affection apoke in hia fiiTor ; but the prince wi 
of tender years. Calig^la had attained the pi 
manhood; bat he waa the son of Gennanicm 
for that reason a favorite of the people ; both 
motiv«s to excite the ayersion of Tiberius. Ci 
was not intirely orerlooked. His time of life lei 
him fit for that exalted Station, and he had sh 
taste for the liberal arts ; but he wanted rigor of 
natnre had given him talenta, but withheld the 
of itsing them with any solid adyantage. In thi 
plexity Tiberius weighed erery circumstance, bi 
could form no resolution. To name a person wl 
not of the imperial family were to degrade th 
mory of Aug^tus, a«d leare the house of Gasai 
poaed to the contempt of posterity. This, in aD e 
he was determined to avoid ; not with a view t 
sent famOy for that had long since ceased to ] 
passion ; and yet he wished to preserve the gl< 
an illustrious line, and transmit it unimpaired 
ture ages. 

At length, fatigued with thinking, and gi 
every day weaker, he left to chance what he hi 
▼igor to decide. He had, notwithstanding, somi 
kno wiege of what was to bappen after him. 
certain expressions that feil from him this may I 

usurped the rightof naming a saceegsor. The Caesarei 
HS long as it lasted, was respected by the army. Af 
deaUi of Nero, the last of the Caesars, wars fierce and 
were the consequence. The states of £urope, during 
centaries, ezperienced similar conv^olsions, tili, in m 
lightened times, the natnre of civil goyermnent being 
uaderatood, hereditary auceession was established i 
beneßt of mankind. See moie oii Üiv« %>q^\««v, Mmo 
the Academy of Belle» Lettx^B, y o\. xVx. 
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lected. His reproach to Macro, ' that he tnrned from 
the setting to the rising snn/ tras nerther dark nor 
eqaiYocal. He said to Calig^a, who on some occa- 
mon treated the character of SyUa with contempt and 
ridicule, ^ You will have the vices of that great man 
without one of his virtues/ In a short time after, 
while with tean of a£fection he clasped in his arms the 
yoangest of his grandsons,^ he ohserved the stem 
countenance of Caligula, and calmly told him, ' Yoü 
will lull this boy, and fall yourself by some othe? 
hand.' Tiberius was now declining fast ; and yet, in 
that decay of nature, he abated nothing from his nsual 
gratifications. Bissembling to the last, he endured 
erery encroachment on his Constitution with calm 
composure. Patience, he thonght, would pass for 
vigor. To ridicule the practice of physic, ' and make 
a jest of all who, after thirty, did not tinderstand 
their own coiistitutions, had been long the bent of his 
humor. 

XLYII. At Rome, in the mean time, prosecutions 
were set on foot to terminate in blood after the death 
of Tiberius« Acutia, formerly the wife of Publius 
Yitellius,^ was charged on the law of yiolated majesty 

1 This was the son of Drusus, who had been cat off by 
Sejanas, iv. 8. He was afterwards put to death by Caligula ; 
See Suet. in Calig. $ 23. Caligula himself died by the assas- 
sio's dagger, ib. ^'oB. 

2 It was a saying of Tiberius, that the man who at sixty 
wanted the advice of a physician, must be absurd and ridicu- 
lous. Taeitns, with greater probability, confines the mazim 
to the age of thirty ; and he is confirmed by Suetonius, in 
Tib. $ 68. 

S For Publins Vitellius, see r. 8. The translator is soiry 
to find that by some inadvertence a mistake has crept into 
the texL It is said Vitellius and Otho became open ene» 
mies ; bnt Vitellius was dead. It should be Balbua «ii40\]^q« 
Balbiis was tb« ßccater of Aeutia, and he loBt \i\« i«^«c.^>yi 
iie IntereeMMon of the tribone« 
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by Lslius Balbas. She was condemned ; bat 1 
cree, by wbich tbe Senate adjadged a recompi 
the prosecutbr, was suspended by the interpoii 
Jnnius Otho, tbe tribnne of tbe people. Fio: 
momeot Vitellins and Otbo became open ei 
Fierce contentions followed, and at llEist ended 
banishment of Otbo. Albncilla, a woman faiiM 
tbe yariety of ber intri^es, and ber marriag 
Satrius Secundus^ (tbe man wbo informed i 
Sejanns), was cbarged witb a conspiracy agaii 
prince. Cneius Domitius, Yibius Marsus, and ! 
Armntius, were all tbree invoWed in tbe same 
cution, being, as was alleged, connected in a 
of aduitery witb Albncilla, and in consequence i 
plices in all ber crimes. Tbe illustrious birtb i 
mitius bas been already mentioned. Marsus i 
great splendor from bis ancestors, and was, b 
in an eminent degree adomed witb literature. 
State of tbe proceedings laid before tbe Senate 
peared tbat Macro presided at tbe examination 
witnesses, and saw tbe slaves put to tbe questioi 
no letter on tbe subject arrived from Tiberius. 
a streng suspicion that Macro, taking advantage 
feeble state of his master, seized tbe opportm 
wreak bis malice on Arruntius, wbom he was 
to prosecute witb inveterate batred. 

XLVIII. Domitins, relying on bis defenci 
ployed bimself in tbe necessary preparation. I 
gare out that be was resolved to end bis dl 
famine. The artifice saved both their Uvea, 
friends of Arruntius tried all their influence an« 
best advice. Tbey intreated bim to protract tl 

1 Satnaa Secondus bad b^en the active agent of S 
Bee iv, 34, JBu t be ruined b\a putcoii \u x>cv^ «lA ;, ^y^ \ 
ment, v, AT, and iv. 8. 
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by studied delays. Armntiiit answered with firmness : 
*The samepart cannot with propriety be acted by all 
eharacters. What is bonorable ia one may be un- 
worthy in* another. As to myself, I have lived long 
enoi^ ; nay, too long, and to my own disgrace. For 
that, and that only, I now reproach myself. I bare 
lingered in lifo amidst surrounding dangers : I bave 
dragged a weary old age, exposed to the proud man's 
insnlt, and the malice of pemicious ministers : hated 
at firat by Sejanus, and now by Macrö : in every stage 
of lifo obnoxions to lawless power. My enemies had 
no crinse to lay to my charge, uniess it be a crime to 
detest eril men and evil measures. Life is no longer 
worth my care: it may indeed be prolonged beyond 
tiie term that seems to remain for Tiberius : but from 
a youthfiil tyrant, ready to seize the Commonwealth 
aa hifl prey , what shield can guard me ? In despotio 
power there is a charm that can poison the best nnder» 
■tanding. Of this truth Tiberius is an example. And 
18 it to be expected that Caligula, scarce yet arrived 
to the State of manhood, a novice in business, with a 
mind trained up in the most pernicious maxims, will, 
nnder such a guide as Macro, pursue better measures? 
Macro will direct bis Councils ; that very Macro who, 
for his pre-eminence in guilt, was selected to work 
the downfal of Sejanus. Since that time, what häs 
been his character ? he has been the scourge, the op- 
pressor of the Commonwealth. A period of calamity 
more dreadful than what we have seen is yet to come : 
from the memory of the past, and the pangs of future 
misery, I choose to make my escape.' Having in this 
prophetic strain delivered his sentiments, he bpened 
bis veins and bled to death. That he acted with wis- 
dorn as well as courage the timea that foWoNv viS^ ^^^ 

ample proof. . 
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Albadlla made an attempt on her own life ; b«t tii0 
woimd not proving mortal, she was, hy order of tte 
Senate, hnnied away to prison, The Senate passed a 
decree against such as were connected with her in 
adulterous practices. By that sentence Grafidios Sa- 
cerdos, of pretorian rank, was banished to an Island, 
and Pontius Fregellanus was expelled the senatB. 
The like jndgment was pronouneed against Lnlias 
Baibus, the fathers concnrring with pleasnre in the 
condemnation of a man whose pernicious talents and 
overbearing eloquence were erer ready to work the 
min of truth and virtue. 

XLIX. About the same time Sextus Papinins,' a 
man descended from a ßunily of consnlar rank, chose 
a mode of death both shocking and ignominious. He 
tbrew himself headlong from a precipice, and expired 
on the spot. The cause of this dreadful catastropke 
was imputed tö bis mother. Having conceived aa 
unnatural passion for her son, this woman, though 
often repulsed, still persisted to solicit bis passions; 
aod, at length, by alluring arts and the baits of luxury, 
reduced the young man to a Situation in which an aet 
of despair was bis only remedy. Being cited to ap- 
pear before the Senate, she threw herseif at the feet of 
the fathers, and tried by eyery art to awaken compas- 
sion. The anguish of a parent, she said, pierced her 
to the quick, and the weakness of her sex was ui- 
equal to such a load of misery. She omitted nothiAg 
that could touch the heart and mitigate resentment; 
but the fathers were inexorable. She was banished 
from Rome for tan years ; that, in the mean time, her 

1 Brotier thinks he was one of the consula for the preceding 
year; hutaahe is in this place said to be a young man, se- 
duced by the arts of a wickedmol\iei)\\.\%XL^\ ^^ccA^^^U that 
lie ererroae to the consuUhVp» 
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•econd son night paii tke seaaon of lifo in which tbe. 
jrenng aad tender mind is liable to seduction. 

L« Tiberius now drew near his eDd : bis strength 
declined, bis spirits sunk, and every tbing failed, ex- 
cept bis diflsimulation. Tbe same austerity still re- 
mained ; tbe same energy and rigor of mind. He 
talked in a dedsire tone ; be looked witb eagemess ; 
and even at times afiected an air of gaipty. Dissem- 
bling to tbe last, be hoped by false appearances to 
bide tbe decay of nature. Weary, restless, and im* 
patient, he could' not stay long in one place. After 
Various changes he stopped at a rilla, formerly tbe 
property of LucuUus,* near tbe promontory of Mise- 
nnm. It was bere first known that bis dissolution was 
a{iproacbing fast. Tbe discovery was made in tbe 
Ibllowing manner : — A physician of tbe name of Cha* 
rides, bighly eminent in bis profession, attended tbe 
train of Tiberius ; not employed to prescribe, bat oc- 
casionally assisting witb friendly ad?ice. Pretending 
to have avocations tbat required bis attendance eise- 
where, he approached tbe emperor to take his leave ; 
and, respectfully taking hold of bis band, contrived, 
in tbe act of saluting it, to feel bis pulse. Tbe arti- 
üce did not esoape tbe notico of Tiberius. It probably 
gave bim offence, bat for that reason he smotbered 
his resentment. Witb an air of cheerfulness he or- 
dered tbe banquet to be served, aad, seemingly witb 
intent to honor bis departing friend, continued at table 
beyond bis asual time. Cbaricles was not to be de- 
ceived. He saw a rapid decline, and assured Macro 
tiiat two days at most would close the scene. For 

1 We are told by Fluttrcb that this villa, formerly the 
property of Caius Marius, was parcbased by Lucullas at au 
immense price* Platarcb, life of Marixia. BtoIv«t«V3^^<^ 
imoM «ry ßtill to ks Bßen near the promonton <^^ 'SA^uwossl» 
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tbat event measures were immediately taken : conncQg 
were held in private, and dispatches were aent to tbti 
army and the several Commanders at their respectiv« 
stations. On the seventeenth before the calends of 
April Tiberius had a fainting fit : he lay for aome itime 
in a State of languor, speechless, withont motion, Md 
was thought to be dead. A band of courtiera snr- 
rounded Caligula, eager to pay their conrt^ and all 
congratulating the prince on bis accession to the impe- 
rial dignity. Caligula was actually going forth to he 
proclaimed emperor, when word was brought that Th- 
berius was come to himself, and called for a cordial 
to reviye bis fainting spirits. The whole party was 
strack with terror: the crowd dispersed; some.with 
dejected looks, others with a cheerful mien^ aa if nv« 
conscious of what had happened. Caligula stood at 
gaze, astonisbed, and almost out of bis senses. He 
had, bat a moment before, one foot on the throne, aad 
now was thrown from the summit of bis ambition. He 
remained fixed in despair, as if awaiting the stroke of 
death. Macro alone was uudismayed. With firmness 
and presence of mind he cleared the emperor's room, 
and gave Orders that the remains of lifo should In 
smothered under a load of dothes. Such was the end 
of Tiberius, in the seventy-eighth year of bis ag^e. 

LI. He was the son of Tiberius Nero ; by the pa- 
ternal and maternal line of the house of Claudiusy 
though bis mother passed by adoption into the Livian, 
and afterwards into the Julian family. The beginning 
of bis days was clouded with misfortunes, and exposed 
to various perils. In bis infancy he was tom away 
from Rome, and forced to wander with bis father, 
then on the list of the proscribed. When a marriage 
took place between Livia and kw^xx^tvi^ \iQ was intro- 
duced into the imperial Tdoxxae ; >au\. Y^aÄ. Vi ^\n!L\A\!L\ 
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with powerfol rivals, as long as Marcellas, Agrippa, 
aod the two Ceesars, Caius and Lucius, florished at 
tiie court of Augnstus. In the eyes of the people his 
brother Drosus overshadowed him. By his marriage 
with Julia his Situation was rendered still more em- 
bacrrassing. Whether he connived at her vices, er 
abandoned her in resentment, the dilemma was either 
way üül of difficulty. Being recalled from the isle of 
Rhodes, he found Augustus deprived of heirs, and 
firom that time continued for twelve years without a 
rival, the hope and pillar of the imperial family. He 
SBCceeded to the empire, and governed Rome near 
three-and-twenty years. His manners, like his for- 
tane, had their revolutions and their distinctive pe- 
riods ; amiable,' while a prirate man ; and, in the 
höhest employments under Augustus, esteemed and 
hoDored. Döring the lives of Drusus and Germani- 
eiia.lie played an artificial char acter, concealing his 
vices, and assuming the exteriors of virtue. After 
their deeease, and while his mother lived, good and 
evil were equally blended in his conduct. Detested 
for his cruelty, he had the art, whüe he loved ot 
fiftared Sejanus, to throw a veil over his most depraved 
and vicious appetites. All restraint being at length 
removed, he broke out without fear or shame ; and 
during the remainder of his life, hurried away by his 
own unbridled passions, made his reign one scene of 
lost, and cruelty, and horror. 

. 1 Velleius.Paterculus has said tbe same thing with great 
elegance and equal truth, ii. 103. 106. 114. It is in his account 
of the reign of Tiberius tbat the adulation of that historian 
betrays a want of yeracity. 
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Sect. I. Messalina was convinced that Popp» 
been for some time engaged in a course of adi 
with y alerius AsiaticiM, who had enjoyed the hoi 
two coDsulships. She had, besides, an eye to tb 
gant gardenfi, fonnerly the pride of Lucullas, ^ 
Asiaticas had improved in the highest taste and 
nificence. Beut on the destruction of Poppaei 
her lover, she subomed Suilius ^ to carry on th( 
secution. Sosibius, the tutor of Britanniens, ex 
into the conspiracy. This man had the ear of 
dius. In secret whispers, and under a niask. of fi 
ship, he alarmed the emperor with the necessi 
being on his guard against the machinations < 
enemies. ' Overgrown wealth,' he said, ' in the ] 
of a private Citizen is always big with danger 1 
reigning prince. When Caligula feil Asiaticoj 
the principal actor in that bloody tragedy. He c 

1 The former part of this book, comprising no less th 
years, is lost, with other parts of Tacitus. Clandim 
ceeded to Celigula, who was put tu death by Chierc 
other conspirators, on tbe 24th of January, A. U. C. 794 

gresent book begins abraptly in the year of Rome 800, 
Üaudius had reigned six years. The very first sente 
imperfect. The historian, beyond all doubt, had been i 
ing of Messalina and Poppsea Sabina, but neither of ti 
mentioned in the mutilatea text. To avoid beginning 
broken passage, the translator has added their name 
the sense will now be found complete. Valerius Asi 
had been consnl twice ; the first time, for some moni 
supply the place of the consuls who began the year A 
796; the second time, in conjunction with Marcus Juni 
Janas, A,U,C. 799. Suetoniwa, in Claud. § 14. 
^Suilius Las been already metvlVoTi^ÖL^ k\vQsi\s,\^,^ 
for the infamy of his cbaractw, aee ^vi\. ^, 
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the fact in a fall assembly of the people, and claimed 
the glory of the deed.' Tbat bold exploit has made 
him populär at Rome : his fame is spread through the 
provinces ; and even now he meditates a viait to the 
Qerman armies. Born at Vienne,^ he has great family 
interest and powerful connexiona in Gaul. A man 
thoB supported will be able to incite his countrymen 
to reTolt.' The hint was enough for Claudius. With* 
out farther inquiry he despatched Crispinus, who 
commanded the pretorian guards, with a band of sol- 
diers. Their march resembled a body of soldiers 
going on a warlike expedition. Asiaticus was seized 
at Bai», and brought to Rome in chains. 

II. He was not suffered to appear -before the Senate* 
The cause was heard in the emperor's Chamber, in the 
presence of Messalina. Suilius stood forth as prose- 
entor. He stated the corruption of the army, and 
aecused Asiaticus as the cause of it. By bribes, by 
largesses, and by the practice of abominable vices, the 
soldiers were jseduced from their duty : they were 
prepared for any enterprise, however atrocious. The 
crime of adultery with Poppsa helped to swell the 
Charge ; and, to crown all, the prisoner had anmanne4 
himself by his unnatural passions. Stung to the quick 
by this Imputation, Asiaticus tumed to the prosecu- 
tor, * And ask your sons,' he said ; * they will teil you 
that I am a man.' He went into bis defence in such a 

1 In the tumalt occasioned by the death of Caligala, whea 
the people were wild with contending passions, and the pre- 
torian guards paraded the streets denouncing ren^eance 
against the conspirators, Valerias Asiaticas (according to 
Josephns) mshed forward to meet them, prodaiming aloud» 
' I wish the tyrant had fallen by my band.' See Seneca, De 
Constantia, cap. 18. 

2 Formerly the cspitai of the AUdbrof^ea *, uoiw N\siaiv^ x&. 
DaupbinS, 
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strain of pathetic eloqnence, that Clandins feit the 
strongest emotions. Even Messalina dropped a tear. 
She left the room to wipe the gnsh of nature from het 
eyes ; but first charg^ Yitellius not to safier the pri- 
aoner to escape. In the mean time she hastened tb^ 
destruction of Poppsea. She sent her agenta to alarm 
her with the horrors of a jail, and drive her, by that 
dismal prospect, to an act of desperation. Her malice 
was nnknown to Claudius. He was so little in the 
secret, that, a few days afterwards, having inrited 
Scipio as his guest, he asked him, ' Why bis wife was 
not of the party ?" Scipio made answer, ' She ia dead.' 
III. Claudius was for some time in suspenso. He 
was inclined to favor Asiaticus, but Yitellius inter- 
posed. With tears in his eyes, he talked of the friend- 
ship which had long subsisted between the prisoner 
and himself ; he mentioned their mutual babits at the 
court of Antonia, the emperor's mother ; he stated the 
public merit of Asiaticus; and, in particular, the 
glory of bis late expedition into Britain: be omitted 
nothing that could excite compassion ; but, at last, 
conclnded (with a stroke of treacbery), that to allow 
bim to choose his mode of dying was an indulgence 
due to so distinguished a character. This cruel gpeciet 
of clemency was adopted by Claudius. The friends 
of Asiaticus recommended abstinence as a mode of 
death easy and gradual. He scomed tbe pretended 
lenity, and betook himself to his ueual exercises. He 
bathed and supped with alacrity of mind. ' To die,' 
be Said, ' by the iutrigues of an artful woman, or the 
tretichery of a debauched and profligate impostor, 
such as Yitellius, was an ignominious catastrophe. 

1 Tbis was a^reeable to tbe Komo^n. manners. What man is 
asbamed, aays Cornelius Nepoa, lo \a>L^\aÄ^wVL^V\!CEk>Ä\ö.tA 
a convirial meeting 1 
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fie enyied those who perished hy the systematie 
cruelty of Tiberius, or the headlong fuiy .of Caligula/ 
Having. declared these sentiments, he opened a vein, 
and bled to death. Before he gave himself the mortal 
wQund he had the fortitude to survey his funeral pile. 
PerceiviDg that the flame might reach the branches of 
the trees, and hurt the. shade of bis garden, he ordered 
it to he remoyed to a more distant spot. Such was 
the tranquillity with which he encountered death. 

IV. The Senate was conrened. Suilius followed bis 
blow. He preferred an accusation against two Roman 
knights of the name of Petra, both distingruished by 
their rank and character. The crime objected to them 
was, that they had made their house convenient to 
Poppsea when she carried on her intrigue with Mnes- 
ter. The Charge against one of them imported, that, 
in a dream, bis imagination presented to him the 
figure of Claudius crowned witii a sheaf of com, bat 
the ears inverted downward. This vision was under-* 
stood by the criminal as a prognostic of an approachf 
ing famin e. Some will have it that the wreath con- 
sisted öf vine-branches, with the leaves intirely faded ; 
and this was deemed an omen of the emperor's death 
towards the end of the ensuing autumn. Whatever it 
might be, it is certain that it was held to be an act of 
treason. The two brothers died fora dream. By a 
decree of the Senate, Grispinus was rewarded with 
fifteen thousand sesterces, and the pretorian dig^ity. 
On the motion of Vitellius, a vote of ten thousand 
sesterces passed in favor of Sosibius, the preceptor of 
Britannicus, and the faithful adviser of the emperor. 
In the debate on this occasion Scipio was called on 
for bis opittion : he rose, and said, ' Since the conduct 
of my wife Poppiea must appear to me \tv 1i\i^ «»xsk<& 
ligrht tbat it does to thia asaembly, let me \ie Xk^^"^^ 
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to concnr with the general Toice ;' a delicate itroke 
of pradence, yielding to the necessitj of the times, 
yet not forgetting the ties of coi^ugal affectioii. 

V. From this time the rage of Suiliiis knew no 
bonnds. A namber of othen followed in the sarae 
track, all rivals in iniqnity. The Constitution had 
been long since annihilated; the fanctions of the 
magistrates were wrested out of their hands ; the will 
of the prince was the law ; and, by consequence, the 
crew of informers grew rieh by iignstice and oppres- 
lion. Their eloquence was put up to sale, like aay 
other commodity at market. Samius, a Roman knight 
of distinction, has left a memorable instance. .He had 
retained Suilius with a fee of ten thousand crowns ; 
but finding that bis cause was betrayed he went to the 
house of the perfidious orator» and feil on bis own 
sword. To check this fatal mischief, a motion was 
made in the senate by Caius Silins, then consul eleet 
Of this man, bis elevation, and bis downfal, dne 
notice will be taken hereafter. He represented, in 
strong colors, the avarice of the advocates. The fa- 
thers, with one voice, agreed to reTive the Cinciao 
law/ by which it was ordained in ancient times that 
no adFOcate, for a fee, or gratuity of any kind, shonld 
prostitute bis talents. 

VI. The informers opposed the motion. They saw 
that the blow was aimed at themselves« Silius grew 

1 Marcus Cincius, tribune of the people, was the author of 
the Cincian Law, so called after his name, in the consalship 
of Sempronius and Cethegus, A. U. C.5d0. tt provided against 
the receipt of gifts and presents, but, in a course of time, fei) 
into disuse, tili Augustus. A. U. C 732, thought fit to revive 
it, with an additional clause, hj which the advocate, who 
pleaded for hire,.was condemued to pay four times the sam. 
Claudius (as may be seen, § 7) softened the rigor of the law, 

atlowint^ a certain fee, and OTÄ«\mi\^ \)^^X'v\i5i«^«t Vi<ik more 

ähould be obüged to maka Teaütotioiiv. 
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more eager. He was at open enmity with Suilins, 

and, for that reason, prested the busineM with his 

utmost vigor. He cited the orators of ancient times, 

men of pure and npright principles, who considered 

honest fame, and the fair applaose of pdsterity, as the 

tme reward of genius. ' Eloquence/ he said, ' the 

first of liberal arts, if it condescended to be let out 

for hire, was no better than a sordid trade. If it be- 

came mercenary, and sold itself to the highest bidder, 

no tmth can be expected ; integrity is at an end. Take 

from venal oratory all its views of intercst, and the 

namber of suitors will of .course be diminished. In 

the reigning comiption of the modern forum private 

feuds, mutual accusations, lamily quarreis, hatred, 

and animosity, are kept alive. The practisers live by 

the passions of mankind, as physicians thrive by an 

Epidemie distemper. Call to mind Caius Asinius, 

Marcus Messala, and, among the names of more recent 

date, remember the Arruntii and the iEsemini ; men 

who never set themselres up to auction ; never made 

^ bargain and sale of their talents, but rose by their 

integrity and their unbought eloquence to the highest 

honors of the State.' This speech from the consul 

elect was heard with general approbation. The fathers 

were on the point of declaring by a decree that all 

who took the wages of oratory should be deemed 

guilty of extortion. Suilius and Cossutianus, with 

many others who were conscious of their evil practices, 

<dearly saw, that if the decree passed the senate, it 

would be nothing less than a vote of pains and penal- 

ties against themselves. To ward off the blow, they 

pressed round the emperor, praying an indemnity for 

past transactions. Claudius seeming by a nod to 

assent to their petition, they took cour^i^, ^.il^ ^x%nft^ 

their caae ma foUowa : 
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YII. ' Where is the orator who can flatter hinuelf 
that his name will reach posterity ? The interesti of 
sodety require advocates by profession, men yened is 
qnestions of right and wrong, and ready» as well ai 
able, to Protect the weak against the proud and afflueat 
But eloquence is not a gratuitous gift ; it is acquired 
by toil and industiy. To conduct the affairs of othen, 
the orator neglects his own concems. Life is varie- 
gated with different employments : some betake them- 
selves. to the profession of arms ; others to the arti of 
hnsbandry; no man embraces a particalar calliag 
without having beforehand made an estimate of the 
profit. Asinius and Messala have been cited : bnt it 
was easy fbr men in their Situation, enriched as they 
were in the civil wars between Augustus and Antony, 
to forego all farther views of emolument. It was eaiy 
for the Arruntii and the iEsernini, the heirs of great 
and opulent families, to act with an eleyation of mind 
superior to the profits of the bar. And yet we are not 
now to leam what prodigious sums Publius Clodini 
and Caius Curio received as the reward of their elo- 
quence. As to ourselves, we haye not the advantage 
of fortune : in a time of profound tranquillity, it is 
but just that we should be allowed to live by the ard 
of peace. The case of men descended from plebeiu 
families merits consideration. Without thecareerof 
eloquence, they have no way to emerge from obscurity. 
Take from men the just fruit of their studies, and leam- 
ing will grow to seed.' This reasoning was far fron 
honorable, but it had weight with Claudius. He took 
a middle course, and fixed the legal perquisite at the 
sum of ten thousand sesterces. All who presumed to 
tranagresa that line were to be deemed goilty of ex- 
tortioD, by law compe\\a\Ae to x^lwi^d. 
VIII. About this time NL\t\a\di«\j&%,^\k.O)^\AEVK^ 
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Bentioned, swayed the sceptre of Armenia, and was 
lironght in chains to the tribunal of Cali^la,^ was re- 
leased by the direction of Claudius. He set out from 
Rome to take possession of his kingdom, relying on 
ihe Support of his brother Pharasmanes, king of Iberia. 
By advices from that monarch, it appeared that the 
Parthian State was convulsed by internal divisions, 
and, while the regal diadem was at stake, a people so 
distracted among themselves would not have leisure to 
engage in forei^ wars. Gotarzes had seized the throne 
of Parthia, and spilt a deluge of blood. He had mur- 
dered his own brother Artabanus, with his wife and 
■on, and by these and other acts of cmelty gave his 
subjects nothing to expect but slaughter and desola- 
tion. Determined to shake off the yoke, the people 
planned a revolution in favor of Bardanes, the sur- 
▼iring brother of Gotarzes. ^This prince was by na- 
tiire *formed for enterprise. In two days he niade a 
march of no less than three thousand fnrlongs. He 
took Grotarzes by surprise, attacked him with sudden 
fary, and obliged him to consult his safety by flight. 
He pushed on with vigor to the adjacent provinces, 
and all, except Seleucia, submitted without resistance. 
The inhabitants of that city shut their gates. Fired 
with indignation against a people who had offered the 
same affront to his father, Bardanes yielded to the 
impulse of resentment, instead of pursuing the mea- 
snres which prudence dictated. He stayed to amuse 
bimself with the siege of a place strong by nature, 
well fortified, amply provided with stores, and on one 

1 Mithridates, brother to Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, was 
«ppoint«d by Tiberiua to sway the sceptre of Armenia, A.U. C. 
788. See Aimals, vi. S3. He was afterwards brought to Eome 
in chains, and thrown into prisonby Caligula, A.U.C.T^« 
Tscitus says he had given an acconnt of Üiia tnsi«Qi,^>A!(yGk:\ 
hat tbm hiatary ofCaUgul& is nnfortonatoly \o«X« 

TACiT. VOL. II. \ 
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•ide defended by a npid liTer.' GotaraBS, 
mean time, having obtained sQccor from the I 
and HyrcaoianB, retumed with a powerfol ai 
renew the war. Bardanes was compelled to n 
fliege of Seleucia. He retired to the plains of B 
and there pitched his camp. 

IX. While the east was thus thrown into o 
sionsy and the fate of Parthia hung on the de 
erent, Mithridates seized the opportunity to ; 
the kingdom of Armenia. The Roman legioi 
the Iberians snpported the enterprise. By the i 
all the forts and places of strength were levelled 
gronnd, and by the latter the open country wi 
waste. The Armenians, under the conduct < 
monax, at that time goremorof the country, haa 
a battle, and, being defeated, were no longer i 
make a stand. The new settlement, howeyer, n 
some time retarded by Cotys,' king of the 
Armenia. A party of the nobles had declared 
favor ; but, being intimidated by letters from Cla 
they abandoned their project. Mithridates mc 
the throne of Armenia, with more ferocity thi 
came a prince in the opening of a new reign. 
while the competitors for the Parthian monarc 
the moment when they were going to try the ii 
a dedsive action, agreed on terms of peace. j 
spiracy had been formed against them both ; but 
detected by Gotarzes, the two brothers came 
intenriew. The meeting was at first conduct« 
r^nre on both sides. After balancing for some 

1 The river here intended is the Tigris. 
3 This is the same Cotys who has been already meat 
MS kbag of part of Thrace. See Annals, iv. 67 ; and i 
note, CaligultL added bis di^iaion of that country to t 
minioaa of Ehflemetaloes, and xda^« Co\^^ Vvdl% qi( ik« 
Armenia, A, ü. C. 791. 
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they embraced ; and, takiDg each other by the hand, 
bound themselTes by an oath before the altar of the 
gods to join with their united force in order to ptinish 
the treachery of their enemies, and on eqnitable termi 
tp compromise the war. The people declared for 
Bardanes. Gotarzes accordingly resigned his pre* 
tensions ; and, to remove all cause of jealonsy, with- 
drew to the remotest parts of Hyrcania. Bardanes 
retomed in triumph ; and Seleucia threw open her 
gatesy after haring, during a siege of seyen years, 
stood at bay with the whole power of the Parthian 
monarchy, to the disgrace of a people who, in such a 
length of time, were unable to reduce that city to sub- 
jection. 

X. Bardanes, without delay, made himself master 
of the most important provinces. He intended to in- 
yade Armenia : but Vibius Marsus, the govemor of 
Syria, threatening to repel him by force, he abandoned 
the project. Meanwhile Gotarzes had leisure to re- 
pent of his abdication. The Parthian nobility, who 
in peaceful times are always impatient of the yoke of 
slavery, invited him to retum. Roused by the call of 
the people, he soon coUected a powerful army. Bar- 
daaes marched to meet him as far as the banks of the 
Erinde. The passage over the river was warmly dis- 
puted. After many sharp engagements Bardanes 
prevailed . He pushed his conquest with uninterrupted 
success as far as the river Sinden, which flows between 
the Dahi and the territory of the Arians. His career 
of victory ended at that place. Thou^ flushed with 
the success of their arms, the Parthians disliked a war 
in regions so far remote. To mark however the pro- 
gress of the yictorious troops, and to perpetuate the 
glory of havin^ pnt under contnbuüoii ao m^w^ ^\aX»x\\. 
natioB0, wbere tbe Arsacides had ne\eT -^^xieiXi^X»^-» 
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Bardanes raised a monument on the Spot, and marcbed 
back to Parthia, proud of his exploits, more oppres- 
flive than ever, and, by consequence, more detested. 
A conspiracy was formed to cnt bim öff ; and accord* 
ingly, while tbe king on a bunting party, void of all 
suspicioD, puTsnedtbe pleasures of tbe cbase, bis ene- 
mies feil on bim witb sndden fiiry. Bardanes, in the 
prime and rigor of bis days, expired under repeated 
blows. Tbe glory of bis reign, bowever sbort, wonld 
bave eclipsed tbe few of bis predecessors wbo enjoyed 
a lengtb of days, if to gain the bearts of bis people 
bad been as mucb bis ambition as it was to render 
himself the terror of bis enemies. By bis deafh the 
kingdom was once more tbrown into commotions. The 
cboice of a suceessor divided the wbole nation into 
factions. A large party adbered to Gotarzes ; ofhers 
declared for Meberdates, a descendant of Pbraates, at 
that time a bostage in tbe bands of tbe Romans. The 
interest of Gotarzes proved tbe strengest ; bnt the 
people, in a sbort time, weary of bis cruelty and wild 
profusion, sent a private embassy to Rome, reqnestbg 
tbat tbe emperor would be gracionsly pleased to send 
Meberdates to fill tbe throne of bis aneestors. 

XI. During the same consulsbip, in tbe year of 
Rome eigbt bundred, tbe secular games were cele- 
brated, after an interval of sixty-four years since they 
were last solemnised in tbe reign of Augustus. Hie 
chronology observed by Angustus differed from tbe 
System of Claudias ; but tbis is not tbe place for a 
discussion of that point. I bave been sufficiently e%- 
plicit on the subject in tbe bistory of Domitian,^ wbo 

1 The secular ^ames were exhibited hy Augustus, in tbe 
consulsbip o£ Caius Eumius and C Silanus, A. U. C. 737. 
The famouB Carmen Saeculwce o^ ^otv^« V^« xsAd« them uoi- 
rerssdly knowa* In tbeit &c^t \i\a\iv\iXAoii V^-^ ^«v^ ns^V 
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likewise gare an «xhibition of the secular games. 
Being at that time odo of thq College of fifteen, and in- 
Tested with the office of pretor, it feil to my province 
to regnlate the ceremonies. Let it not be imagined 
that this is said from motives of yanity. The fact is, 
in ancient times the business was conducted under the 
special directions of the quindecemviral order, while 
the Chief magistrates officiated in the several ceremo- 
nies. Claudius thought proper to roTive this public 
spectacle. He attended in the circus, and, in his pre- 

oelehrated at the end of erery Century ; but that regulation» 

as we learn from Horace, was changed to every handred and 

ten years. 
The first secalar games were in the consolship of Valeriaa 

and Virginius, A.U. C. 298. 

* The second, in the consulship of Valerias Corvinus and 

Cains Pstüius, A. U. C. 408. 

. The third, in the consulship of Cornelius Lentulns and 

Licinius Varus, A. U. C. 518. 
The fourth, in the consnlship of ^milias Lepidus and Lu- 

eins Anrelius, A. U. C. 628. 
The fifth, by Augustus, as above-mentioned, 737, 
The sixth, by Claudius, A. U. C. 800. 
Taeitus says Claudias differed from the computation of 

Augustus ; and for an explanation of that matter he refers us 

to the history of Domitian, who also gave the secular games, 
A. U. C. 841. But the history of Domitian has not reached 
posterity. That monster has escaped the yengeance due to 
bis crimes from the pen of Taeitus. The difference between 
the calculation of Augustus and that of Claudius appears to 
be a fallacy of the latter emperor. Suetonius says he ex« 
htbited the secular games under a pretence of their having 
been anticipated by Augustus ; and yet Claudius, in his his- 
tory, fairly owns that they had been neglected before the 
time of Augustus ; but that emperor made an exact calcula- 
tion of the time, and again brought the games to their regu- 
lu* Order. For this reason, when the crier, by order of Clau- 
dias, invited the people, in the usuiü form, to games which 
no one had ever seen, and would never see again, the people 
eonld not refrain from laughing, as many then living had seen 
them in the time of Augustus, and some of the players who 
had aoted ba that occasion were now biou^t ou \2^% ^\»iS|,% 
tVWi ; Sueu in Cluud. § 21. . 
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seDce, the Trojan game ^ was performed by the yauth 
of noble birth. Britanniens the emperor's son, and 
Lucius Domitius, wbo by adoption took the name of 
Nero, and afterwards succeeded to the empire, ap- 
peared, with the rest of the band, monnted ou supeih 
horses. Nero was received with acclamations, and 
that mark of populär favor was considered as an omen 
of bis future grandeur. A story, at that time cnrrent, 
gained credit with the populace. Nero in bis infan- 
cy was Said to have been guarded by two serpents ;' bnt 
this idle tale held too much of that love of the manrel- 
Ions which distinguishes foreign nations. The acconnt 
given by the prince himself, who was ever unwüliag 
to derogate from bis own fame, differed from the 
common report. He talked of the prodigy, but graced 
bis narrative with one serpent only. 

XII. The prejudice in favor of Nero rose alto- 
getfaer from the esteem in which the memory of 6er- 
manicus was held by the people at large. The only 
male heir of that admired Commander was naturally 
an object of attention ; and the su£fering8 of bis nto- 
ther Ag^ppina touched every heart with compassioD. 

1 The Trojan game, commonly ascribed to JEnetks, is beauti- 
fally described by Virgil, ^neid v, 543. Snetonius says it 
was exhibited by Julius Caesar, when two companies, one 
eonsisting of grown-up lads, and the other of boys of a lesKr 
size, displayed their skill in horsemanship ; Suet. in Jol. 
Cass. § 39. This may account for the appearance of Britanni- 
cus and Domitius Nero, both at that time eztremely young* 
Britannicus was bom A. U. C. 794 ; Nero in the year 790. 

2 Suetonius explains the origin of this fable. He says 
there was a report that certain assassins were hired by Mas- 
salina to strangle Nero in his bed, in order to remove the 
riral of Britanniens. The men went to execute their purpose, 
but were frightened by a serpent that crept from under bis 
pillow. This tale was occasioned by the finding of a serpeot's 
MJa'n near Nero' 8 pillow, which, by his mother's order, be 
fröre for some time on hia li^^t «cm, vh^q^«^ m a golden 

bracelet; Suet. in Neron. ^ 6, 
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Messalinay it was well known, purraed her with unre- 
lenting malice: slie was even then plannin^ her min. 
Her snbomed accnsers söon framed a list of orimes ; 
bot the execntion of her sehemes was for a time sus- 
pended. A new amour, littie short of frensy, claimed 
precedence of all other passions. Caiiis Silius ^ was 
the person for whom she bumed with all the vehoi- 
mence of wild desire. The graces of his form and 
manner eclipsed all the Roman youth. That she 
might enjoy her farorite without a rival, she obliged 
him to repudiate his wife, Junia Silana, though de- 
scended from illustrious ancestors. Silius was neither 
blind to the magnitude of the crime nor to the danger 
of not complying. If he refused, a woman scomed 
wonld be snre to gratify her revenge ; and, on the 
other band, there was a chance of deceiving the stu- 
pidity of Claudius. The rewards in riew were bright 
and tempting. He resolved to stand the hazard of 
futnre consequences, and enjoy the present moment. 
Messalina gave a loose to love. She scomed to save 
appearances. She repeated her yisits^ not in a private 
manner, but with all her train. In public places she 
hung enamored over him ; she loaded him with wealth 
and honors ; and at length, as if the imperial dignity 
had been already transferred to another house, the 
retinue of the prince, his slaves, his freedmen, and the 
whole splendor of the court, adorned the mansion of 
her favorite. 

- XIII. Claudius, in the mean time, blind to the con- 
dttct of his wife, and littie suspecting that his bed was 

1 Silius was consul eleet, as already mentioned in this book. 
§ 5. Juvenal says, 

Now Silius wants thy eounsel ; gire advice *, 
Wed Cat8w*8 wife, or die. Tbe choioe \a -cblq«* 
Her eomet-ejee ehe dsrts on eVry %t«Qe> 
Aad takea a fatal liking to his face.— Dmd«A* 
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dishonoredy gave all bis time to the duties of bis c 
sorial Office. He issued an edict to repress the lic 
tionsness of the theatre. A dramatic Performance 1 
been given to the stage by Publius Pomponius,^ ä n 
of consular rank. On that occasion the autbor, i 
several women of the first condition, were treated 
the popnlace witb insolence and vile scurrility. 1 
bebayior called for the interposition of the priz 
To check the rapacity of usnrers, a law was i 
passed, probibiting the loan of money to yoiing b( 
on the contingency of tbeir fatbers' death. Tbo y 
ters which bave their source on tbe Simbrnine bi 
were conreyed in aqueducts to Rome. Claudiui 
tbe same time, inrented tbe form of new letters, i 
added them to tbe Roman alpbabet, aware that 
language of Greece, in its original State, could 
boast of perfection, bnt received at different perii 
a variety of improvements. 

XIV. Tbe Egyptians were the first wbo bad 
ingenuity to express by outward signs the ideas pi 
ing in tbe mind. Under tbe form of animals tl 
gave a body and a figure to sentiment. Tbeir hie 
glypbics were wrought in stone, and are to be seei 
tbis day, tbe most venerable monuments of hon 



1 Pomponias had been consul, bat not in tbe beginnin 
the year, and therefore his name does not appear in tbe F 
Consulares. Quintilian praises his dramatic genius, and 
mires his tragedies. See the Dialogue conceming Orat< 
$13. 

S The Simbrnine hüls, according to Brotier and other a 

mentators, are tbe hüls that overlook the town, form« 

called Sublaqueum, now Subjaco, about forty miles £ 

Korne, towards the east, and not far from the Sacred Ct 

now II Monastero del Sacro Speco. Tbe waters issuing f 

tvro fountnins, known by tbe.nam«a oi Curtins and Coemb 

were, by the direction of Claudiaa,A>TO\]L%\vl Xä'äätxi^ \ti ^ 

jomde Witt great labor and vaat expcna»» ^^le^aMV^ 

Ifnption, xxxri. 15. 
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uemory. The inventioD of letters ^ is also claimed by 
the Egyptians. According to their account, the Phoe« 

1 The inrention of letters, one of the happiest ezertions 
of the human mind, presents a subject of so Gurions and com- 
pUcated a nature, that the discussion of it oannot be Condensed 
into a note. Plato and Cicero were so Struck with the wonder- 
tal artifice of aJphabetical characters, as to conclnde that it 
was not of human inv*ention, but a pretematund gift of the 
immer tal gods. Dr. Warburton has given a dissertation on 
the subject, in wbich profoundlearning and sound philosophy 
tre happily united. After him, it may be stated, that man, 
heing formed for society, soon found two ways of communi- 
cating bis thoughts ; namely, by sounds and significant action. 
But both were transient. Something permanent was still re- 
qnired; something by which the conceptions of the mind 
night be preser ved and communicated at a distance. This was 
done by the images of things, properly called picture-writ- 
ing. Sensible objects were easily represented, but abstract 
ideas demanded farther improvement. That difficulty was 
also conquered. Men con^ersant in matter wanted sensible 
images to conrey the ideas formed by the Operations of the 
nnderstanding. For that purpose, every oDJect, in which 
eould be found any kind of resemblance or analogy, was in- 
troduced to represent the inward sentiment : as an eye, for 
knowlege ; a circle, for etemity. This was the symbolio 
writing of the Egyptians, who attended chiefly to the animal 
ereation, and thereby established the brute-worship of their 
country. The several animals and symbolic figures being 
earved on pyramids and obelisks, by direction of the sacer- 
dotal Order, the art of expressing ideas by analogous repre- 
sentation was deemed sacred, and thence called hieroglyphic. 
It had at first nothin^ in it of mystery : it was dictated by 
the neeessities of man in social life. The Chinese in the east 
had their hieroglyphics« Picture-writing was known to the 
Mexicans, in a world then undiscovered ; and, accordingly, 
Acosta teils us that the first accountof a Spanish fleet on the 
eoast was sent to Montezuma in delineations painted on 
eloth. The same writer adds, things that had a bodily sbape 
were represented by their proper figures; and those tbat 
were invisible, by other expressive characters ; and thus the 
Mexieans wrote or painted erery thing they had occasion to 
express. The Femvians made use of arbitrary marks. With 
their knotted cords of different colors, and vanouasvi^^A^^^ 
dontrived to conrey their thoaghts to one «notVvw. '\\iÄ^\v\- 
proeeeded from their hieroglypbioft to lükiÄ \T««a\io\^ ^1 ^ 
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nicians fonnd legible charactera in nse thronghout 
Egypt, and being mucb employed in navigation, car- 
ried tbem into Greece ; importers of tbe art, but not 
intitled to the glory of tbe invention. Tbe history of 
tbe matter, as related by tbe Pboeniciana, ia, tbat 
Cadmns, witb a fleet from ibeir coontry, paased into 
Greece, and tangbt tbe art of writing to a rüde and 
barbarons people. We are told by otbera, tbat Ce- 
crops tbe Atbenian, or Linus tbe Tbeban, er Pala- 
medes tbe Argive, wbo florisbed during tbe Trojan 
war, invented sixteen letters :* tbe bonor of adding to 

gignificant mark fbr e^ery idea. It is a mistake to amy tbat they 
formed an alpbabet, or lettera to be the sign of aimi^le aounds. 
Their characters do not stand for syllables, of which articu- 
late words are composed ; they express the idea, or the ob- 
ject itself ; and it ia said that they ha^e no leaa than aeventy 
thousand of such arbitrary characters. The confuaion thtt 
must follow is obvious. Signa for words, not things, were 
still the grand desideratam. Some happy genius (wbo, itis 
not known) arose in Egypt. He had the sagac^ty to observe 
the formation of sounds by the haman organs, and soon per- 
ceived that several were frequently united to constitute a 
Word. By decompounding these, and fixing a mark for vowels 
and consonants, which might be afterwards blended and ta> 
ried as the word required, the art of writing was rednced to 
simplicity, and finally established in its present form. Moses 
brought idphabetic letters, with the rest of bis leaming, firoB 
I'^gyptf and was therefore able to reduce bis books to writing. 
Cadmus was of Thebes in Egypt, and passed from Phoeoicia 
into Greece. His native country shows whence he derived 
bis aiphabet ; though the Phoenicians were, by vulgär error, 
Said to be the people wbo invented letters, and first taught 
the art of ' stopping the flying sound.' Pliny the eider givet 
the honor to the Assyrians, vii. 56. It is piain however thatbe 
was not rightly informed. See Warburton's Div. Leg. üi. 
G6t &c. ; and see Memoirs of the Acad. of Bellea Lett. xzzii. 
213. 

1 Dr. Warburton says the Hebrew aiphabet, which Moses 

employed in the composition of the Pentateuch, is conside- 

rably faller than that which Cadmus brought into Greece. 

Cadznus had only sixteen lelters, «ik^ \)[i« ^«Vc«w had two- 

Bod-twenty, Diyine Legal, üi, 1^. ^ « ^lA ix«A. ^\n&»a 
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the nnmber, and making a complete alphabet, ia 
ascribed to different authors, and in particular to Si- 
monides. In Italy, Demaratns of Corinth and Erander 
the Arcadian, introduced the arts of civilisation : the 
former taught tl^e Etrurians, and the latter the abr 
originesy or natives of the country where he settled. 
The form of the Latin letters was the same as the 
eharacters of the ancient Greeka: but the Roman 
alpfaabet, like that of all other nations, was scanty in 
the beginning. In process of time the original Cle- 
ments were increased. Claudius added Üiree new 
letterSy which, during the remainder of his reign, 
were frequently inserted, but after his death feil into 
disuse. In tables of brass, on which were engraved 
the ordinances of the people, and which remain to this 
day, hung up in the temples, and the forum, the shape 
of the three eharacters may still be traced. 

XV. To regulate the coUege of augurs was the next 
care of Claudius. He referred the business to the 
consideration of the senate, observing to that as- 
sembly, ' That an ancient and venerable Institution 
ooght not to be suffered, for want of due attention, to 
sink into oblivion. In times of danger the Common- 
wealth resorted to the soothsayers/and that order of 
men restored the primitive ceremonies of religion. 
By the nobility of Etruria the science of future events 

that tbe Greek aiphabet received considerable additions. 
As to tbe three letters added by Claudias to the Roman 
aiphabet, Suetonius says he invented three new letten, 
concerning which be published a book, while be was yet 
a private Citizen ; and, a£ter his elevation to the imperial 
Seat, his authority introduced them into common use, and tbe 
•ame were still extant in books, registers, and inscriptions 
oa buildings. See Life of Claudius, § 41. Brotier, in his 
edition of Tacitus, has given, from a brass table found at 
Lyons, a speech made by Claudius to tbe aetvaXA \ \raXVw^%X 
moüameat ofBntiqaity no trsce appesxa oi Ük<M^^XL«v\ft^^Kl^^ 
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was esteemed aud cultivated. The anthoiity of tiie 
Senate gare additional sanctions, and those mysteriei 
have ever since renaained in certain families, trans- 
mitted from father to son. In the present decay of all 
liberal science, and the growth of forei^ superstition, 
the sacred mysteries are ueglected, and indced al- 
most extinguished. The empire, it is true, enjoya 
a State of perfect tranqnillity ; but surely for that 
blessing the people should bend in adoration to the 
gods, not forgetting, in the calna season of peace, 
those religious rites which saved them in the honr of 
danger.' A decree passed the senate, directing that 
the pontiffs shoüld revise the whole System, and re- 
trench or ratify what to them should seem proper. 

XYI. In the conrse of this year the Chornscaiu 
applied to Rome for a king to reign over them. Thej 
had been distracted by civil dissensions, and in the 
wars that followed the flower of their nobility was 
eut off. Of royal descent there was only one snrrinng 
Chief, by name Italiens, and he at that time resided 
at Rome. He was the son of Flavius, the brotber 
of Arminius ; by the maternal line, grandson to Ca- 
tumer, tlie reigning king of the Cattians. He wu 
comely in bis person, expert in the use of arms, and 
skilled in horsemanship, as well after the Roman man- 
ner, as the practice of the Germans. Claudius sup- 
plied him with money ; appointed guards to escort 
him ; and, by seasonable admonitions, endeavored to 
inspire him with sentiments worthy of the elevation 
to which he was called. He desired him to go forth 
with courage, and ascend the throne of bis ancestors 
with becoming dignity. He told him, that being born 
at Rome, and there entertained in freedom, not kept 
BS a priaoner, he was the ütat vi^io vj^ut clothed in the 
cbaracter of a Roman Citizen \.o tev.^ Vbl Qi«t\&asi:^« 
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The prince was receired by bis countryinen with de« 
monstrations of joy. A stranger to the dissensions 
which had for some time disturbed the public tran- 
quillity, he had no party yiews to warp bis conduct. 
The king of a people, not of a faction, he gained the 
egteem of all. His praise resounded in every quarter. 
By exercising the milder qualities of temperance and 
affability, and at times giving himself np to wine and 
gay carousals, which among barbarians are esteemed 
national yirtneg, he endeared himself to all ranks of 
men. His fame reached the neighboring states, and 
by degrees spread all over Germany. 

His popnlarity, however, gave umbrage to the dis- 
affected. The same turbulent spirit, who had before 
thrown every thing into confusion, and florished in 
the distractions of their country, began to view the 
aew king with a jealous eye. They represented to 
the adjacent nations that ' the rights of Germany^ 
transmitted to them by their forefathers, were now at 
the last gasp. The grandeur of the Roman empire 
rises on the ruins of public liberty. Bnt is the Che- 
ruscan nation at so low an ebb, that a native worthy 
of • the supreme authority cannot be found amongst 
them ? Is there no resource left but that of electing 
the son of Flarins, that ignominious spy, that traitorto 
hiB country ? It is in rain alleged in favor of Italiens 
that he is nephew to Arminius. Were he the son of 
that gallant warrior ; yet, fostered as he has been in 
the arms and in the bosom of Rome, he is by that 
circnmstance unqualified to reign in Germany. From 
a young man, educated among our enemies, debased 
by servitude, and infected with foreign manners, foreign 
laws, and foreign sentiments, what have we to expect? 
And if this Roman king^ this Italicus, luViexvXA V)cl<& «^\fvV 
ofhiafaiher, letit be remembered t\i&t¥\^Tk»A v^i^ 
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the field against his kindred aiid the gods of Gennany. 
In the whole course of that war no man aliowed t 
spirit so determined ; no man acted with anch enre^ 
nomed hostility against the liberties of his country/ 

XYII. By these, and suchlike incentives, the male- 
contents inflamed the minds of the people, and sotoi 
coUected a nnmerous army. An eqnal nnmber fbl* 
lowed the Standard of Italiens. * Their motives/ tiwj 
said, * were jnst and honorable : the yonng king did 
not come to nsurp the crown : he was inrited by tbe 
▼oice of a willing people. His birth was illnstrioni, 
and it was but fair to make an experiment of his vir- 
tues. He might perhaps prove worthy of Arminiiu, 
his nncle, and of Catnmer, his grandfather. Even for 
his father' the son had no reason to blnsh. If Flarius 
adhered with fidelity to the cause of Rome, he had 
bound himself by the Obligation of an oath ; and that 
oath was taken with the consent of the Grerman na- 
tions. The sacred name of liberty was used in Tsin 
to yamish the gailt of pretended patriots ; a set of 
men, in their private characters, void of honor; is 
their public conduct destmctive to the commnnitj; 
an nnprincipled and profligate party, who, by fair and 
honest means have nothing to hope, looked for their 
private advantage in the disasters of their country/ 
To this reasoning the mnltitude assented with shonts 
of applanse. The barbarians came to action. After 
an obstinate engagement victory declared for Italiens. 
Elate with success, he broke out into acts of cruelty, 
and was soon obliged to fly the country. The Lango* 
bards reinstated him in his dominions. From that 
time Italiens continued to struggle with altemate vi- 

i "For an account of riaviuä, l\i« i^\^«t, %^« Km^i^l«^ 11. 9 
»nd lo. 
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cissitudes of fortune, in success no less than adversitj 
the scourgo of the Cheruscan nation. 

XVIII. The Chaucians, at this time free from do^ 
mestic broils, began to turn their arms against their 
neighbors. The death of Sanquinius, who commanded 
the legions in Lower Germauy, furnished them with 
an opportunity to invade the Roman provinces ; and 
as Corbulo, who was appointed to succeed the de- 
ceased general, was still on his way, they resolved to 
strike their blow before his arrival. Gannascus, born 
among the Caninefates, headed the enterprise ; a bold 
adventnrer, who had formerly served among the auxili- 
aries in the Roman army. Having deserted afterwards, 
he provided himself with light-built shallops, and fol- 
lowed the life of a roving freebooter, infesting chiefiy 
the Gallic side of the Rhine,* where he knew the wealth 
and the unwarlike genius of the people. Corbulo en* 
tered the province. In his first campaign he laid the 
foundation of that prodigious fame which afterwardg 
raised his character to the highest eminence. He or- 
dered the strongest galleys to fall down the Rhine, and 
the small craft, according to their size and iitness for 
the Service, to enter the estuaries and the recesses of 
the river. The boats and vessels of the enemy were 
sank or otherwise destroyed. Gannascus was obliged 
to save himself by flight. 

By these Operations Corbulo restored tranquillity 
throughout the province. The re-establishment of mili- 
tary discipline was the next object of his attentioni 
He found the legions relaxed in sloth, attentive to 
plunder, and active for no other end. In order to 
make a thorough reform, he gave out in Orders that 
no man should presume to quit his post, or venture to 

1 Tbö countries now called Zealand, ■Bta\>m\\.,"5\?ltv^«%» \\i 
tboee parte there were several canals and ioXet^ ^>( xX:^^ %«^> 
betweaa the Scheldt, the Meuse, and th^BiVuiLe. 
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attack the enemy on any pretence, withont the com- 
mand of his superior officer. The soldiers at the ad- 
vanced stations, the sentinels, and the whole araj, 
performed every duty, both day and ni^ht, completetj 
armed. Two of the men it is said were put to death, 
as an example to the rest ; one because he ■ labored at 
the trenches withont his sword; and the other fbr 
being armed with a dagger only; a severity, it must 
be acknowleged, strained too far, or, perhaps, not trae 
in fact: but the rigid System peculiar to Corbülo 
might, with some color of probability, give rise to the 
report. It may however he fairly inferred that the 
Commander, conceming whom a story like this coaM 
gain credit, was, in matters of moment, firm, decided, 
and inflexible. 

XIX. By this plan of discipline Corbulo Struck a 
general terror through the army : but that terror had 
a twofold effect ; it roused the Romans to a dne sense 
of their duty, and repressed the ferocity of the bar- 
barians. The Frisians, who, ever since their succeu 
against Lucius Apronius, remained in open or dis- 
guised hostility, thought it advisable, after giring hos- 
tages for their pacific temper, to accept a territory 
within the limits prescribed by Corbulo, and to suIh 
mit to a mode of government which he judged proper, 
consisting of an assembly in the nature of a Senate, a 
body of magistrates, and a new code of laws. In order 
to bridle this people eflectually, he huilt a fort in 
the heart of their country, and left it strongly garri- 
soned. In the mean time he tried by his emissaries to 
draw over to his interest the leading chiefs of the 
Chaucian nation. Against Gannascus he did not scra- 
ple to act by stratagem. In the case of a deserter, 
ivho bad violated all good i3L\\\i,it^\jLdÄÄd circumven- 
tion did not appear toT[iimmcoxiS\&\ÄTv\.\«SÄ!ti^^^ö^^ 
oftbe RomsLU name. GaTmÄ»c>\ÄN(j^üQX^^»lä2Ä^»a^ 
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aflamed the resentment of the Ghaucians ; nor was Cor- 
»ulo unwilling to proroke a war. His conduct, however, 
hough applauded at Rome by a great number, did not 
»8Ci4>e the censure of others. ' Why enrage the enemy ? 
i he failed in bis attempt the Commonwealth must feel 
Jie calaroity : if crowned with success, a general of 
ligh renown, under a torpid and unwarlike prince, 
night prove a powerful and a dangerous Citizen/ 
[]llaiidiiifl had no ambitioto to exten d bis dominions in 
Grermany. He ordered the garrisons to be withdrawn, 
lad the whole anny to repass the Rhino. 

XX. Corbtdo had already marked out bis camp in 
the enemy's country, when the emperor's letters came 
to band. The contents were anexpected. A crowd of 
reflections occurred to the general ; he dreaded the 
displeasure of the prince ; he saw the legions exposed 
to the derision of the barbarians, and in the opinion of 
the allies his own character degraded. He exclaimed 
inth some emotion, ' Happy the Commanders who 
foaght for the old republic !' Withüut a word more, 
he sounded a retreat. And now, to hinder his men 
from falling again into sluggish inactivity, he ordered 
ft canal, three-and-twenty mil'is in length, to be carried 
on between the Meuse and the Rhine, as a Channel to 
receive the influx of the sea, and hinder the country 
from being laid under water. Claudius, in the meau 
time, allowed him the honor of triumphal Ornaments : 
be g^ranted the reward of military service, but pre- 
7ented the merit of deserviug it. 

In a Short time afterwards Curtius Rufus obtained 
the same distinction : the service of this man was the 
discovery of a mine in the country of the Mattiaci, 
in which was opened a vein of silver, of little profif, 
and soon exhausted. The labor was aev^TcV^ ^<!W.Vj 
'Jte legions: tbey were obliged to d\^ a \iw\s^&ex q^* 
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flluices, and in flabterraoeon« Gayitiea to endure ik 

and hardships scarce supportable in the op«i 

Weary of the labor, and finding that the same rig 

Services were extended to other provinces, the; 

trived with secrecy to despatch letters to the eai] 

praying that when next he appointed a g^nei 

would begin with granting him triumphal honcMn 

XXI. Curtius Rufus,' according to some, wi 

son of a gladiator. For this I do not pretend to f 

To speak of him with malignity is far from niy j 

tion, and to relate the truth is painful. He begi 

World in the train of a qnestor, whom he attende 

Africa. In that Station, while, to aroid the ii 

heat of the mid-day sun, he was sitting nnder a pi 

in the city of Admmetnm, the form of a woman, 

beyond the proportions of the hnman shape,* app 

before him. A voice at the same time pronoa 

' You, Rufus, are the favored man, destined to 

hereafter into this province with proconsular autho 

Inspired by the vision, he set out for Rome, n 

by the interest of bis iriends, and bis own intrij 

genius, he first obtained the questorship. In $l 

time after he aspired to the dignity of pretor; 

thoiigh opposed by competitors of distinguished: 

he sncceeded by the suffrage of Tiberius. Tha 

peror, to throw a veil over the mean extraction c 

favorite candidate, shrewdly said, ' Curtius I 

seems to be a man sprang from himself.* He Ut 

an advanced old age, growing grey in the base m 

servile adulation, to bis superiors a fawning sycop 

1 Some of the commentators will have this person 

Quintus Curtius, the historian of Alexander the Great 

^JB opiuion is without foundation. Tacitus would not 

a cJrcumBtaace so very remBikabVe. 

^ Tbia Story is related as Okiv^cX. >;>^ \Xi^ iQi>Mi%«t^^!^sei 
'J7, 
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tD an beneath him prond and arrogant, and with'his 
^uals aurly, rade, and impraeticable. At a late 
period of hig lifo he obtained the consnlar and trinm- 
pbäl Ornaments, and iinally, to yenfy the prediction, 
went proeonsnl into Africa, where he ünished his 
daya. 

XXII. Abont thii time Cneina Noyiua, a man of 
equeatrian rank, was seieed in the circle at the empe- 
ror'a eourt, with a dagger concealed nnder his rohe : 
hia notives were unknown at the time, and nerer since 
diacoFered. When he lay stretched on the rack he 
BTOwed his own desperate pnrpose, bnt, touching his 
accompliees, not a syllable could be extorted from him. 
Wbether his silence was wilfnl obstinaey, or pro- 
eeeded from his having no secret to discover, remains 
«neertain. During the same consnlship Pnblius Dola- 
bella proposed a new regolation, requiring that a pub- 
lic apeotade of gladiators shoald be exhibited annnally, 
at the expense of such as obtained the office of qnestor. 
In Üie early ages of the commonwealth that magis- 
tracy was considered as the reward of yirtue. The 
honora of the State lay open to erery dtizen who re- 
lied on bis fair endearors and the integrity of his cha- 
raeter. The difference of age ' created no incapacity. 
Men in the prime of life might be cbosen consuls and 
dictators. The office of questor was instituted during 
the monarchy, as appears from the law Cariata,* whicb 

1 In tibe consnlship of FüMqs Flaccns and Lncias Man- 
ilas Aetdinns, A. U. C. ^5, Lucius Villius, tribune of the 
people, preferred a rogatio, or bill, which passed into a law, 
to setüe at what age the different magistracies might be 
obtained ; Iäyj, xl. 43. The questorship was the first ofBce 
«ny person oould bear in the commonwealth, and by the new 
reguwtion might be undertaken at the «jj^e ot tw«ÜL\7|-i^^x ^x 
tweng^'ß^e yean, ICennet's Rom. Anti^. \\&. 
^ Tae Comitia Curiata owe their ori^maX \o ^<^ ^VAsftfstw 
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was afterwards put in force by Lucios Junius Bmttur. 
The right of election was vested in the consulsy tül it 
last it centered in the people at large ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find that about sixty-three years alter the 
expulsion of the Tarqnins, Yalerins Potitns and JEod' 
lius Mamercns were the first populär queston created 
to attend the armies of the republic. The multiplicity 
of affairs increasing at Rome, two were added to aet 
in a civil capacity. In process of time, when all Italy 
was reduced to subjection, and foreign provinces ai^- 
mented the public revenue, the nnmber of queston 
was doubled. Sylla created twenty: he had trans- 
ferred all judicial authority to the Senate ; and to fiU 
that Order with its proper complement was the objeet 
of his policy. The Roman knights, it is trpe, re- 
covered their ancient Jurisdiction ; but even doiiiig 
those convulsions, and from that era to the timewe 
are speaking of, the questorship was either obtained 
by the merit and dignity of the candidates, or granted 
by the favor and free- will of the people. It was re- 
served for Dolabella to make the election venal. 

XXIII. Aulus Yitellius and Lucius Vipsanius were 
the next consuls. The mode of filling the vacancies 
in the Senate became the subject of debate. The no- 
bility of that part of Gaul styled Gallia Comata * had 

which Romulas made of the people into thirty curis, ten 

being contained in every tribe. They answered, inmostrt- 

spects, to the modern divisions of cities into parishes. Be- 

fore the Institution of the Comitia Centuriata, or assem blies of 

the people in their centuries, which were in namber one 

hundred and ninety-three, instituted by Servias Tullins, all 

tbe great concerns of the State were transacted in the curias ; 

such as the Meeting of magistrates, the making or abrogatiiig 

of ]tiW8, and the decision of capital causes. Kennet's Ron. 

j4ntiq, 129, 

1 Gallia Comata, a geneiaV ivwi^ft iot xJcv^ VaxÄa «ountry ou 

tAis side of the Alps. 
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for some time eigoyed the privilege of Roman Citizens : 
on this occasion they claimed a right to the magistracy 
and all civil honors. The demand became the topic of 
public discussion, and in the prince's cabinet met with 
»t strong Opposition. It was there contended, ' That 
Italy was not so harren of men, but she could well 
supply the capital with fit and able Senators. In 
former times the municipal towns and provinces were 
content to be govemed by their own native Citizens. 
Tbat System was long established, and there was no 
reason to condemn the practice of the old republic. 
The history of that period presents a school of virtue. 
It is there that the modeis of true glory are to be 
found; those modeis that formed the Roman geniiis, 
and «still excite the emulation of posterity. Is it not 
enoiigh that the Venetians and Insubrians have forced 
their way into the senate ? Are we to see a deluge of 
foreigners poured in on us, as if the city were taken 
by storm ? What honors and what titles of distinction 
will, in that case, remain for the ancient nobility, the 
true genuine stock of the Roman empire? And for the 
indigent Senator of Latium what means will then be 
left to advance bis fortune and support bis rank? All 
posts of honor will be the property of wealthy in- 
truders; a race of men whose ancestors waged war 
against the very being of the republic ; with fire and 
sword destroyed her armies ; and fi nally laid siege to 
Julius Caesar in the city of Alesia.' But these are 

1 Alesia was besieged by Jalius Cfesar. The town, si- . 
tnated on the ridge of a hill, was almost impregnable. It 
Qoold not be taken by assault. Verciugetoriz commanded 
the garrison. Caesar formed bis lines of circomyallation, and 
was obliged to sit down before the place for a considerable 
time. He has left a circumstantial account öf all his Opera- 
tions, and also of the speech of Critognatus, «k\e%!^\\i% OcCv^l- 
tain among tbe Gauls, when the gaTTisou, pTQ^^e^X^'^ i%csiYCi«< 
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modern instances : what sball he said of the bar- 
barians who laid the walls of Rome in aabes, and dared 
to besiege the capitol and the temple of Jupiter? Lei 
the present claimants, if it muat be so» «njoy tb« tiltt* 
lar dignity of Roman citiEens t bnt let the aenaKitiai 
rank, and the honori of the magistracy, be pr eaetv^ 
unmixedy nntainted, and inviolate/ 

XXIY. These 'argum^nts made no impreisioB o* 
the mind of Claudius : he replied on the Spot, and 
afterwards in the Senate delivered himaelf to tins 
effect:* ^ To deeide the question now depending, tii6 
annals of Rome afford a precedent ; and a precedsnt 
of greater cogency, as it happened to the anceatofs of 
my own family. Attus Clausus^ hy birth a Sabinei 
from whom I derire my pedigree, was admitted, oa 

debated whether they shoald capitulate, er tally out ia • 
body, and die with glory, swora in band. Caesar reoordi 
tbis man's speeoh, on account of its Singular and nefariov^ 
cruelty. Critognatus opposed all terms of accommodatioB« 
' To sally out/ be said, ' might be called an effort of biave 
despair; but it was in fact the pusillanimitj of men who 
dreaded the bardships of an approaching fieonme. But what 
was the conduct of the anci«it Gauls, when besieged by ths 
Cimbri and Teutones? Reduced to the last distress, they 
devoured the bodies of all who were incäpable of bearing 
arms, and held ont to the last. That,' he Said, .' was a glori- 
ous precedent; it deserred to be imitated, and transmitted 
to posterit^/ Alesia, after an obstinate resistance, surren- 
dered at discretion, and Vercingetorix was delivered up. 
C»sar, De Bell. Gall. vii. 68-89. 

1 It has been mentioned, note 3, § 14, that a Speech of 

Claudius, engraved on a tablet of brass, has been found at 

Lyons. It is set forth at length by Brotier, in bis editicm 

of Tacitus, ii. 4to, 349, and by Dotteyille, iv. 4». Thia 

Speech relates to the question stated by Tacitus, nameW, the 

admission of the Gauls into the Roman Senate. The nisto- 

rian has not given the argument in the form and words of die 

original Speech. He has seizdd the substanee, and expressed 

Jt n'j'tb bis naual brerity, in a style suited to an emperor, of 

it-Aom be aaya, that in bis pr^pitföd^'^^^^^^^^'iv^'^^t vanted 

eiegance» 
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one and the mne day, to the freedom of Rome and 
the patriciaii rank«. Gau I do better than adopt that 
mle of andent wisdom 7 It ia for the intereat of the 
comnonwealth that merit^ whereyer fonnd, should be 
tnnaplaBted to Rome^ and made our own. Need I 
-dbaerre that to Alba we are indebted for the Julii, to 
Camerium for the Comui<;ani, and to Tuaculum for 
the Portii? Without aearching the records of an- 
tiqiüty, we know that the noblea of Etrnria» of Lu* 
caaia, and in ahort of all Italy , have been incorporated 
with the Roman aenate. The Alpa, in the courae of 
time» were made the boundariea of the city ; and by 
that extenaion of our priTÜeges, not simple indiriduala, 
bat whole nationa» were natnralised at once, and 
blended with the Roman name. In a period of pro- 
foand peace the people beyond the Po were admitted 
to their freedom. Under color of planting colonies, 
we apread our legioni over the foce of the globe ; and^ 
by drawing into our civil union the flower of the 
aereral provinces, we recruited the itrength of the 
mother-country. The Balbi came from Spain, and 
othen of equal eminenee from the Narbon Gaul : of 
Chat aceeaaion to our numbera have we reaaon to re* 
pent? The descendanta of thoae illustrioua familiea 
are atill in being ; and can Rome boaat of better ciü- 
xena ? Where do we see more generous ardor to pro- 
mote her interest ? 

* The Spartans and the Atheniana, without all ques«- 
tiooy acquired great renown in arma : and to what shall 
we attribute their deeline and total ruin ? To what, 
bat the injudieioua policy of considering the ran- 
qnSahed aa aliena to their country? The conduct of 
Mmnuloa, the founder of Rome, waa the very reverae : 
with wiadom equal to hia ralor, he made those f<&U»^. 
4ÄtiS0Ba Bt Mught, whOf in the momiai^, ivei;^ \a& «va;» 
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mies in the field. Even foreign kings hare reigi 
Kome. To raise the desceudants of freedmen t 
hoDors of the State is not, as some imagine, a n» 
innovatioii: it was the practice of the old lepa 
But the Senones waged war against us ; and wex 
Volscians and ^qui always our friends ? The G 
we are told, well-nigh overtumed the capitol : an 
not the Tuscans ohlige us to deliver hostages? 
not the Samnites compel a Roman army to pasa i 
the yoke? Review the wars that Rome had o; 
hands, and that with the Gauls will bc founi 
shortest. From that time a lasting and an hone 
peace prevailed. Let them now, intermixed wit 
Roman people, nnited hy ties of affinity, by arti 
congenial manners, be one people with us. Let 
bring their wealth to Rome, rather than hoard 
for their own separate use. The Institution s c 
ancestors, which we so much and so j ostly ren 
present, were, at one time, a novelty in the con 
tion. The magistrates were, at first, patricians 
the plebeians opened their way to honors ; an 
Latins in a short time foUowed their example. 
good time we embraced all Italy. The measure i 
l now defend by examples will, at a future da 
another precedent. It is now a new regulatioi 
time it will be history/ 

XXV. This speech was followed by a decn 
Gonsequence of which the i^Bduans, by way of di 
tion, were, in the first instance, declared capabl 
seat in the Senate. Of all the Gauls, they alone 
styled the brethren of the Roman people, and by 
strict fidelity deserved the honor conferred on 
About the same time Claudius enrolled in the 
r/sn Order such of the ancient Senators as stood n 
■mended hy their illustiiowa. "\Äi>i)ö. ^^xä \5[ä tm 
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tbeir ancestors. The line of those families, wliich 
irere styled hy Romulns the first class of nobility, 
■and by Brutus the second, was almost extiiict. Even 
those of more recent date, created in the time of Julius 
Ceesar by the Cassian law, and, under Augustus, by 
tbe Saenian,^ were well-nigh exhausted. This new 
distribution of honors was agreeable to the people, and 
Uns part of bis censoiial office Claudius performed 
with alacrity. A more difficult business still remained. 
Seme of the Senators had brought dlshonor on their 
names ; and to expel them, according to the severity 
of ancient usage, was a painful task. He chose a 
milder method. ' Let each man,' he said, ' review 
liis own life and manners ; and, if he sees reason, let 
him apply for leaye to erase bis name. Permission 
will of course be granted. The list which he intended 
to make would contain, without distinction, those who 
retired of their own motion, and also such as deserved 
to be expelled. By that method the disgrace of being 
-degraded would be avoided, or at least alleviated/ 

For these several acts, Yipsanius the consul moved 
that the emperor shonld be styled the Father of the 
'Senate. The title, he said, of Father of bis Country 
would be no more than common ; but peculiar merit 
required a new distinction. This stroke of flattery 
gave disgust to Claudius. He therefore overruled the 

1 We read in Suetonius that Julius Caesar filled up the va^ 
oancies in the Senate, and advanced several commonersto the 
rank of patricians ; Säet, in Jul. Cses. $ 41. It should seem, 
from wbat Tacitas says, that he was willing to give color to 
bis proceedings, and therefore acted under a law caUed, after 
Cassius the consul for part of the year, the Cassian law. In 
■like manner Angustos adopted Üie same measure, and car- 
jied it into execution, under the authority of a law enacted 
in the consulship of Lucius Ssnius, who was appointed to 
.the Office towards the end of the year, «ad t.\iet«lQx« ^«^^"^t^kx 
mppearin tbe Fatti Gmsulares, 
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motion. He then cloaed the luitre of fi^e ycMi 
nuMle a sturrey of Ühe people. The nnmber of ei 
amaimted nearly to lix millione«^ From thie üb 
emperor no longer remained in stupid iiueiuii 
blind to the condnct of bis wife. He was aoon rei 
to the secessity of hearing and pnnishing the en€ 
of her guilt ; bat the act by which he Tindicati 
own honor gare him an opportonity to aully it 
inceftuone marriage. 

XXYI. Mesealina had hitherto found so rei 
compliance with her Ticious passions, that the • 
delight was grown insipid. To gire a a^st to ple 
ehe had reconrse to modes of gratification untried bi 
Silius, at the same time, intoxicatod with succei 
perhaps thinking that the magnitude of hia dangt 
to be enconntered with eqoal conrage, made a prc 
altogether new and daring. ' They were not/ be 
* in a Situation to wait with patience for the dei 
the prince. Prudence and cautious measures wei 
the innocent only. In a case of flagrant guilt a 
effOrt of courage was the only remedy. If they v 
took with spirit, their accomplices, apprised of 
Situation, would be ready to hazard all that was 
to them. As to himself, he was dirorced fron 
wife ; he was a Single man ; he had no childrei 
was willing to marry Messalina and adopt Britan 
for his son. After the nuptial ceremony, the { 
which Messalina then enjoyed would still contin 
her hands, unimpaired, and undiminished. To ii 

1 The nomber of Roman Citizens mentioned in thia 

wonld be thought altogether ineredible, if the estimsU 

to he nnderatood to reiste to the inhabittnts of the os 

bat tbe queation was not, what nnmber dwelt within the 

of tbe City ; it extended to Ox^ YrV^^\»o^l ^'C the I 

people, whererex stationed. 
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matual lafety, nothing remained bat to circnm-i 
mnt a anperannuated emperor; when unproroked^ 
•t^id; bat when rouied from bis letharg^, sadden, 
fan^uBi aad TindictiTe/ The propotition was not re^ 
liafaad by Meeaalina. Motires of conjagal affection 
htld no inflaence on her condact : bat «he beheld bev 
lorer with a jealons eye. Raiaed to imperial dignity, 
hm migbt deapiae an adalteress, and their goilty joys. 
Their mutnal pleasuret, endeared at present by tha 
magnitade of the crime and the danger, might in tbe 
dsy of leeürity appear in their natire colors, and pall 
tbe aated appetite. The marriage notwithstanding 
had charms that pleaaed her fancy. It was a farther 
it^ in gailt and infamy; and infamy, when beyond 
all meaaore great, is the last inoentive of an abandoned 
nind« She closed with the offer made by Silias, bat 
dtlbrred the carr3riDg of it into execution tili the empe- 
rar went to Ostia to assist at a sacrifice. Dnring bis 
absenoe the nuptial oeremony was perfbrmed with 
poinp and all the aocastomed rites. 

XXY II. The fact which I have stated, it most ba 
adulowlegedy carries with it an air of fable. That 
such a degree of self^lelasion, in a populoas city where 
erery thing is known and discussed in pablic, should 
infatuate the mind of any person whaterer, will hardly 
gain credit with poaterity« Mach less will it be be- 
liered that a consol eleot, and the wife of an emperor, 
on a day appointed, in the preseuce of witnesses duly 
sammoned, should dare to meet the public eye, and 
sig^ a contract with express provisions for the issue of 
an unlawfUl marriage. It will be a circumstance still 
more incredible, that the empress should hear the mar* 
riage ceremony proüoanced by the augur, and in her 
tftm repeat the words ; that she should ^oia in ^^-dJCTcv* 
ßoe to the goda ; täke her place at the ii\v^\Ä)^\«sinS!^AX v 
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and excfaange caresses and mutaal endeanneiits viA 
the bridegroom. The whole miut appear romuitie; 
bat to amuse with fiction in not the deaign of this 
work. The facta here related are well attested by 
writers of that period, and by grave and elderly neu, 
who lired at the time, and were informed of every df- 
oamstance. 

XXYIII. The prince's fomily was thrown into oon» 
stemation. The favorites who stood high in power 
were alarmed for themselvea. Füll of apprehennoni, 
and dreading a sudden change, they disclosed their 
minds, not in secret murmurs, but openly, and in 
terms of Indignation. ' While a stage-player en^ 
joyed the embraces of Messalina the emperor's bed 
was dishonored, but the State was not in danger. At 
present, what had they not to fear from a yonng man 
o£ the first nobility, endowed with talents and wilh 
▼igor of mind, in bis person graceful^ and at that reiy 
time designed for the consnlship? Silius was pre- 
paring to open a new scene. The solemn farce of a 
marriage has been performed, and the catastrophe 
with which they intend to conclnde the piece may be 
easily foreseen/ Their fears were still increased, 
when they considered the stupidity of Claudias, and 
the ascendant which the empress had obtained over 
him, to such a degree, that the best blood in Rome 
had been spilt to gratify her insatiate vengeance. Od 
the other hand the imbecility of Claudius gave them 
hopes of success. If they could once impress that 
torpid mind with an idea of Messalina's wickedness, 
she might be condemned unheard, and, by the sudden 
violence of the emperor, hurried away to execation. 
The only danger was that she might gain an audience. 
Her defence miglit satist^ W^ ^mveror ; and, even if 
sbe confessed her gui\t,\ie m\^XT«ttÄ\a.^««i\Ä^ 
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tnithy insengible of disgrace, weak, stopid, and uxo- 
rious. 

XXIX. CallistnSy^ who, as already mentioned, waa 
a principal actor in the catastrophe of Caligula, held a 
meeting with Narcissus, the chief adviser of the mnr- 
der of Appins, and, with Pallas, the reigning farorite 
at the court of Claudius. Their first idea was to ad- 
dress themselves at once to Messalina, and, without 
alluding to her other enormous practices, endeavor lo 
lireak the connexion between her and Silius. This 
plan waa soon deserted. The danger of provoking the 
haughty spirit. of Messalina operated on the fears of 
Pallas. Callistns knew his own interest too well: 
a politician formed by the maxims of the preoeding 
reign, he was not then to leam that power at court is 
pteserved by tanie compliance, not by honest counsels. 
Narcissus was left to act from his own judgment. To 
nun Messalina was his fixed resolution ; but the blow, 
he knew, must be Struck before she could see the band 
that aimed it. He laid his train with the deepest 
aecrecy. Claudius continaed loitering away the time 
at Ostia. Callistus employed the intenral to the best 
advantage. He eugaged in his plot two famous cour- 
tesans, at that time high in favor with the emperor. 
He allured them by presents and liberal promises. 
He oonvinced them both that by the ruin of Messalina 

1 As the whole history of Caligula is lost the part whkh 
Callistus acted in the catastrophe ofthat emperor is not to be 
Ibnnd in Tacitus. Cassias Chaorea was the chief conspiratov. 
He drew into his plot a number of leading men, and amozijg 
them Callistus, a rreedman enriched by the favors of Cali- 
gnla. To apologise in some degree for bis perfidy and ingra- 
titnde, the enfranchised slaye gave out that he had ordern 
firom Caligula to administer poison to Claudius. By that 
Story, whetber true or false, be vamished over his treachery 
to bis benefiictor^ and secured his intereal w\X!^ \Ü^« i\mX «ibl- 
perar. 
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they might riM to power aad inflnence. Hm 
sented their interest in the stroD^st colora , i 
thoM incentiTes induced them to prefer an acaB 
agumt the empresa. 

XXX. The plot being settled, one of the ooiio 
(by luime Galpumia) obtained a private intenrkr 
Clandiiii. ThrowiDg henelf at the emperor's ft> 
told him that Messalina had diihonored him by i 
ria|^ with 8iliiu. Cleopatra, the other actrew 
■cene, was near at band to confirm the story. 
aiked by the accnser whether the did not knc 
truth of the Charge, her teatimony confime 
whole. NarciMiui waf immediately enmmoned 
empnor's presence. He began with an hnmbl 
logy for the remissness of bis condnct. * He bai 
nlent as to Vectim and Plantins, whose crimiii 
triguee were too well known. Even in that vei 
ment it was not bis intention to nrge the crime od 
tery: nor wonld he desire restitution of the f 
the bonsehold train, and the splendors of the in 
hoose. Let Silius enjoy them all ; but let him f 
the emperof^s wife, and give np bis marriage-ec 
to be declared nnll and void. Yen are div* 
Ccsar, at this moment divorced, and von are igi 
of it. The people saw the marriage ceremon 
fenate beheld it, and the soldiers knew it. Ac 
rigor ; take a decisive step, or the adulterer is i 
of Rome.' 

XXXI. Claudius called a conncil of his fk 
Turranius, the Superintendent of the public i 
and Lucius Geta, the Commander of the pre 
bands, acknowleged the whole of her flagitioui 
duct, The rest of the courtiers crowded roai 

prince, with importonity ur^ik^ Wm \ö ^ fortb 
camp, aad secure the ptetoTiwi ^w^% IKä «i 
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maal safety was the fint coiudderattoii. VindictiTe 
anaflures might follow in good tiine. The alami was 
loo miiGh fbr the iacultiea of eo weak a man as Clau- 
dioB. He stood in stupid am^zement. He askad 
aeveral tines, * Am I emperor ? Is Silius still a pri- 
Mte man ?' 

I Messalina, in the mean time, passed the honrs in 
g«y festiTity, all on the wing of pleasore and ei^oy- 
ment* It was then the latter end of autumu : in ho- 
Bor of the seäson an interlnde, representing the vin- 
lage, was exhihited hy her order at the palaoe« The 
wine-presses were set to work ; the juice pressed from 
tlie grape flowed in copions streams ; and round the 
▼ats a hand of women, dressed after the Bacchanalian 
iaflhion, with the skins of tigers, danced in frolic 
measures, with the wild transport usual at the rites of 
Bacchus. In the midst of the revellers Messalina 
diiplayed the graces of her person ; her hair flowing 
with artful negligence, and a thyrsus waving in her 
band« Silius fluttered at her side ; histemples crowned 
with wreatfas of iry ; his legs adomed with huskins ; 
and his head, with languishing airs, moving in nnison 
with the music ; while a chorus circled round the 
lutppy pair, with dance, and song, and lascirious get* 
tnve animating the scene. There is a current tradi- 
tion that Y ectius Valens, in a fit of ecstacy, climbed 
«p among the hranches of a tree, and heing asked 
what he saw, made answer, * I see a dreadfol storm 
gathering at Ostia.* Whether the sky was then over- 
eatftj or the expression feil hy chance, it prored in the 
end m true predictiön. 

XXXII. Meanwhile it became publicly known at 
Rome^ not by rague report, but by sure iutelligence 
bnraght by special messeng^ers, that deraidi^QA^ ItsS^ 
Mßpiriffd öfnll tbat passed, was on ^ib wv^^ ^Xwr« 
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mined to do justice on the gnilty. Messalina widw 
drew to the gardens of Lucullus. Silios, endeaTorin; 
under an air of gaiety to hide his fears, went towaids 
the forum, as if he had business to transact. The reit 
of the party fled with precipitation. The centurioni 
pursued them. Several were seized in the streets, or 
in their lurking places, and loaded with fetters. In 
this reverse of fortune Messalina had no time for deU- 
beration. She resolved to meet the emperor on hia 
way ; and, in a personal interview, to try that power 
over his affections which had so often served her on 
former occasions. In order to excite compassion she 
ordered her children, Octavia and Britannicus, to fly 
to the embraces of their father. She prerailed on 
Yibidia, the eldest of the vestal virgins, to address 
the emperor as the sovereign pontiff, and wring from 
him, by the force of prayers, a pardon for hia wife. 
She. herseif traversed the city on foot, with only three 
attendants. Such, in the moment of adversity, was 
the solitude in which she was left. She mounted into 
a tumbrel, usually employed to carry o£f the refuse of 
the city gardens, and in that vehicle proceeded on her 
way to Ostia. From the spectators not a groan was 
heard; no sign of pity was seen. The euormity of 
her guilt suppressed every kind emotion of the 
heart. 

XXXIII. Claudius, in the mean time, was thrpwn 
into vielen t agitations. Doubt and fear distracted 
him. He had no reliance on Geta, who commanded 
the pretorian guards ; a man at all times fluctuating 
between good and evil, and ready for any mischief. 
Narcissus, seconded by his friends and associates, 
apoke his mind in terms piain and direct. He told 
tbe emperor that all was lo&t, \i the command of tbe 
camp were pot for that day n^sX^öl va. wä ^iXiMk^^wi- 
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aen. He offsred himself for that important oflice ; 
mad lest Glaadias, on the read to Rome, should be 
induced by the influence of Lncins Y itellius and Pub- 
Uns Largus Caecina to alter bis resolation, be desired 
to be conveyed in tbe same carriage witb tbe prince. 
He mounted tbe rehicle, and took bis place witbout 
fartber ceremony. 

XXXIV. Claudias, as be proceeded towards tbe 
city, feit bimself distracted by contending passions. 
He inveigbed against bis wife ; be softened into ten- 
demess, and feit for bis children. During all tbat 
ag^tation of mind Vitellins, we are told, contented 
bimself witb saying, ' Tbe vile iniquity ! Tbe infamons 
erime !' Narcissus pressed bim to be more explicit ; 
bat bis answers were in tbe oracnlar style ; dark, am- 
bigaous, and liable to be interpreted varioas ways. 
Gascina followed bis example. It was not long before 
Messalina appeared in sigbt. Her supplications were 
loud and vehement. ' Hear your unbappy wife/ she 
Said, * bear tbe motber of Octavia and Britanniens/ 
To prevent any Impression of tendemess the accuser 
raised bis roice : be talked of Silius, and tbe wicked- 
ness of the marriage ; be produced a memorial, con- 
taining a füll account of tbe wbole proceeding ; and, 
to draw tbe emperor's eyes from Messalina, gave bim 
tbe papers to read. As they entered Rome Octavia and 
Britanniens presenied tbemselves before tbe prince ; 
buty by Order of Narcissus, they were botb removed. 
Yibidia claimed to be beard : in a patbetic tone sbe 
remonstratedy that to condemn bis wife unbeard would 
be onjust and sbocking to bnmanity. She received 
for answer tbat Messalina wonld bave her opportnnity 
to make her defence : in tbe mean time, it became a 
▼eatal virgin to retire to tbe fnnctioiiB oi \i«T «^<ct«^ 
oMee. 

TACiT. yoi^, II. \. 
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XXXV« Tlie silence of Claudius during the whole 
of this scene was beheld with astODishment. Y itellius 
lookcd agfaasty affecting to understand nothing. Ali 
directions were given by tlie freedman. He ordered 
the adulterer's liouse to be thrown open, and proceeded 
thither with the emperor. He showed him in the 
Vestibüle the statue of Silius the father, which the 
Senate had ordered to be destroyed : he pointed to the 
splendid Ornaments, formerly the property of the Ne-^ 
ros and the Dmsi, now in the possession of the adnl- 
terer ; the reward of his profligacy. Claudius was 
fired with indignation. Before he had time to cool, 
and while with violent menaces he was denouncin^ 
yengeance, Narcissus took advantage of the moment, 
and conducted him to the camp. The soldiers were 
assembled in a body to receire him. Claudios, by 
the advice of his ministers, deÜvered a short harangue. 
On the subject of his disgrace it was impossible to 
expatiate ; shame suppressed his voice. The camp 
resounded with rage and clamor. The soldiers calied 
aloud for the names of the guilty, threatening imme- 
diate vengeance. Silius was brought before the tri- 
bunal. He attempted no defence; he asked for no 
delay ; instant death was all he desired. Several 
Roman knights followed his example, with equal iinn- 
ness wishing to end their misery. In the number 
were Titius Proculus, whom Silius had appointed to 
guard Messalina ; Yectius Valens, who confessed his 
guilt, and oifered to give evidence against others: 
Pompeius Uribicus and Saufellus Trogus. By the 
emperor's order they were liurried to instant execu- 
tion. The same fate attended Decius Calpurnianus, 
prefect of the night watch ; Sulpicius Rufus, director 

oftbe public games; and iutLCM^VYc^Uianas, a mem- 

borofthe Senate. 
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SIXYI. Mnester was the only person in whose 
Claudius was held in suspense. This man, in 
S tore his garments ; and, ' Behold V he said, 
dd a hody seamed with stripea. Remember your 
PTords, Caesar ; the words in which you gave me 
directions to obey the will and pleasnre of Mes- 
^ The rest acted for their reward ; they had 
t objects in view. If I have erred, I erred throngh 
iity, not by inclination. Had Silios seized the 
of govemment I should have been the first vic- 
3 his fuiy,' Claudius hesitated: touched with 
ission, he was on the point of granting the wretch 
irdon ; but after executing so many persons of 
his freedmen told him that the life of a minstrel 
if no value : whether the man offended from in- 
ion or compulsion was not worth a moment's 
: his case deserred no favor. The defence made 
aulus Montanus, a Roman knight, availed him 
lg. In the prime of youth, of ingenuous man- 
and an elegant figure, he had the misfortune to 
itinguished by Messalina. She invited him to 
rith her, but soon after dismissed him. Such 
be caprice that ruled all her passions. A par- 
ras granted to Suilius Csesoninus and Plautius 
inus : the last, in consideration of the g^at merit 
uncle,^ was saved from execution. Csesoninus 
»rotected by his vices. In that society, with 
he had been lately connected, he hfid been 
d to suffer the utmost indignities ; and that dis- 
was deemed sufficient punishment. 

kteranus was nephew to Aulas Plautius, the famoüs 
l who commanded in Britain, A. XJ. C. 796, and sub- 
le southem pari of the island. See the Life of Agri* 
14 and 17. 
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XXXYII. Messalina remained, during thiB whole 
time, in the gardens of Lnculliu. Sfae still enter- 
tained hopes of prolonging her days. She began to 
write to the emperor in a style of snpplication : her 
passions shifted, and she spoke the langaage of re- 
proach : eren in min her pride was not abated. If 
Narcissns had not hastened the execution, there is no 
donbt but the blow aimed at her wonld bare recoiled 
on himself. Claudius, as soon as he retumed to bis 
palace, placed himself at bis convivial table. Beiog 
refreshed, and in a short time warm with wine, he 
gave Orders that a messenger should be sent to teil 
the nnhappy woman (those were bis words) that on 
the next day she shonld be admitted to make her 
defence. Narcissns took the alarm : he saw the re- 
sentments of bis master ebbing fast away, and bis 
former fondness flowing in on him. Delay was big 
with danger. The night, then coming on apace, migbt 
prodnce a change of sentiment; and bis very bed- 
Chamber, the scene of all bis happiness, migbt melt 
him into tenderness and conjngal affection. Filled 
with these apprehensions, the freedman rushed ont of 
the banqneting room, and in the emperor's name gaie 
Orders to the centurions, and the tribune on duty, to 
do immediate execution on Messalina. Evodns, one 
of the freedmen, was sent to superintend the execu- 
tion. This man made the best of his way to the gar- 
dens. He found the empress stretched on the gronnd, 
and Lepida her mother sitting by. While Messalina 
florished in prosperity the mother kept no terms with 
her daughter. In her present distress she feit the 
regret and anguish of a parent. ' Death/ sbe told the 
unbappy criminal, 'was her only refuge. To linger 
for the stroke of the execw^oxk^x ^^x^ unworthy and 
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ignoble. Life with her was over : she was in the last 
act, and nothing remained but to close the scene with 
dignity and a becoming spirit/ But in a mind like 
tbat of Messalina, depraved by vicious passions, eveiy 
Tirtue was extingnished. She snnk under her afflic- 
üons, overwhelmed with grief, dissolved in tears, and 
uttering vain complaints, when the garden gate was 
thrown open. The tribune presented himself in sullen 
silence. Evodus, the freedman, discharged a torrent 
of opprobrious langnage, with all the malice of a ser- 
Tile spirit. 

XXXYIII. Messalina was now for the flrst time 
sensible of her condition. She saw that all was lost : 
sbe received a poniard : she aimed it with a feeble 
effort at her throat : she pointed it to her breast, irre- 
solute, and clinging still to life. The tribnne de- 
flpatched her at one blow. Her body was left to be 
disposed of by her mother. The emperor, in the 
inean time, had not risen from table. He was told 
tbat Messalina was no more : but whether she died by 
her own band, or that of the execntioner, was not 
inentioned ; nor did it occur to him to ask the ques- 
tion. He called for wine, and pampered himself as 
usual with the luxuriös of the table. On the follow- 
ing days he appeared unmoved, unaltered ; without a 
Symptom of anger, joy, or grief, or any other Sensa- 
tion of the human heart. Even amidst the exultations 
of Messalina's enemies, and the cries of her children, 
lamenting their unhappy mother, he remained sunk in 
-stupid apathy. In order to blot her altogether from 
bis memory, the Senate decreed that her name should 
be effiBu;ed in all places, whether public or private, and 
that her images should be every where taken down. 
The ensigns of the questorian diguity vrex^ noXj^^ V^ 
Narcißaus: a slender recompense) i^\i«Xk \\ \& ^^'vl'kw* 
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dered that, thongh seeond in rank to Pallas an 
listus, he was the chief adviser in the whole pr 
ing against Messalina. The punishment inflie 
his means was undouhtedly just ; hut it prov 
source of namberless crimes, and a long train c 
lic calamities.* 



BOOK XII. 

Sect. I. The death of Messalina threw the in 
family into a State of distraction. The frecdmei 
divided into conteoding factions. The emperc 
liked a life of celibacy, and the u&orious disp« 
of his nature made him liable to be governed 
partner of his bed. Which of the favorites i 
make the fortune of a future empress was the p« 
dispute. Nor was female ambition less excited 
reral candidates aspired to the vacant throne ; f 
pending on pretensions that gave to each a d 
title : such as nobility of birth, superior beaul 
moderate hohes ; and, in short, every claim t 
great elevation. The contest however lay b< 
Lollia Paulina, the daughter of Marcus LoUi 

1 Claudius contracted an incestuous marriage wi 

daughter of his brother Germanicus: Agrippina dei 

the emperor's son Britannicus, and afterwards desi 

Claudius himself, to open the road to empire for i 

JVero, wbo it is well known was guilty of pnrricid 

NarciaauBf the favorite {leedmaü, eu^Q^\iS.% ^vs% ia 

eeou; Aimals, xiii. 1. 
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consul, and Agrippina, the immediate issue of Germa- 
nicus. Pallas espoused the interest of Agrippina, and 
Lollia was supported by Callistus. There was still a 
third rival ; namely, iElia Petina, descended from the 
family of the Tuberos. Narcissus declared in her 
favor. By the jarring counsels of the three favorites 
Claudius was distracted in his choice ; by turns in- 
clined to each, persuaded always by the last, yet de- 
termined by none. At length, to weigh their different 
propositions, and the reasouing in support of them, he 
called his confidential ministers to an audience. 

II. Narcissus urged in favor of iElia Petina,^ that 
she was formerly the wife of Claudius, and by him 
was the mother of Antonia. By jolning her again in 
the bands of wedlock no alteration would be made in 
the imperial family. A person with whom the prince 
kad already experieneed the tenderest union would be 
reinstated ; and, since Octavia and Britanniens were 
so nearly allied to her daughter, she would embraoe 
them both with sincere affection, free from the little 
jealousies of a stepmother. Callistus, on the con- 
trary, was of opinion that a woman, disgraced by a 
long divorce, and suddenly restored to favor, would 

1 Suetonius gives an account of the wives of Claudius in 
regulär süccession. His first wife was Flautia Urgulanilla. 
Being in a short time divorced from her, he married iElia 
Fetina, descended from a father of consular rank : by her he 
had a daugbter named Antonia ; for whom see the Genealo- 
gical Table, No. 105. For JElia Fetina, see No. 104. Clau- 
dius wag divorced from his second wife. He then married 
Messalina, and by her had a daughter, Octavia, and a son 
named Britannicus. Lollia Faulina, who aspired on the pre- 
sent occasion to the imperial bed, had been married to Cali- 

fala, and was soon divorced. See for her the Genealogical 
able, No. 99. Agrippina, tbe successful candidate, was the 
daughter of Germanicus, the brother of Claudius. For the 
whole transactios as here related by l!ac\X\x%, ««i^ ^>aA\.« Ssi 
Claud,^S6, 
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bring with her the pride and arrogance of an actoal 
conquest ; but to Lollia no objection conld be made : 
she had never been a mother, and by consequence ha 
affections, not already engaged, woiüd be reser^ed fin 
the issue of the prince. Her whole stock of tender 
ness would be engrossed by Octavia and BritannidU 
Pallas contended for A.grippina : by a match with he 
the grandson of Germanicns wonld be transplant« 
into the imperial family, and that union would be ai 
accession of strength to the Claudian line. Agrippin 
was still in the prime of life, of a Constitution thi 
promised a numerous issue ; and to suffer a woman c 
her rank and dignity to carry the splendor of th 
Caesarean line into another family would be a measiir 
highly impolitic. 

III. This reasoning weighed with Claudius, and th 
beauty of Agrippina added force to the argument. Sk 
had, besides, the art of displaying her charms to th 
best advantage. The ties of consanguinity gaye hfl 
free access to her uncle. She made use of her oppoi 
tunitiesy and in a short time secured her conqne« 
Without waiting for the marriage rites she was abl 
to anticipate the splendor and authority of imperii 
grandeur. Sure of her triumph over her rival, sli 
enlarged her views ; and by a projected match betwec 
Bomitius,^ her son by Cneius iEnobarbus, and Octi 
via, the emperor's daughter, began to plan the elen 
tion of her family. The scene before her flattered hi 
ambition, but without a stroke of iniquity could w 
be realised. The fact was, Octavia, with the consei 
of Claudius, was contracted to Lucius Silanus, a yout 
of noble descent ; by triumphal honors rendered tfi 

1 Domitiun, the son of AsTiwiDA.,'v«A%S\£rwvc^^lä^TA^ 
emperoT, 
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more illustrioas ; and by a spectacle of gladiatort, 
giren in bis name, endeared to the people. Bat to a 
woxnan of high ambition and a politic character it 
was not difficult to mould to her purposes a man lika 
Claudius, void of sentiment, without a passion, and 
wkhout a motive, except what was inftised by the Sug- 
gestion of others. 

lY. Vitellius saw the tide running with a rapid 
current in favor of Agrippina. He resolred to ingra- 
tiate himself without delay. His office of censor gare 
bim the power of executing the vilest purposes, and at 
the same time served as a Teil of iniquity. He mado 
adrances to Agrippina, and entered into all her mea* 
sures. His first step was to frame an accusation 
against Silanus, whose sister, Junia Calvina, in her 
person elegant, but of a loose and lascivious character^ 
had been, not long before, the daughter-in-law of Vi- 
tellius. He accused them both of an incestuous com- 
merce. The Charge, in truth, was without founda- 
tion ; but the folly of a brother and sister, who were 
so ungnarded as to gire to natural affection an air of 
criminality, afforded color for the Imputation. Clau- 
dius listened to the story. Inclined to protect his 
daughter, he was easily incensed against an intended 
husband who had shown himself capable of so foul a 
crime. Silanus was at that time pretor for the year« 
He little suspected the treacherous arts by which bis 
character and his fortune were undermined. By an 
unexpected edict, issued by Vitellius, he was expelled 
the Senate, though that assembly had been lately re- 
viewed and registered by the censor. Claudius de- 
elared the marriage contract yoid : he renounced all 
ties of affinity with Silanus, and obliged him to abdi- 
cate the pretorship, though but a Single da.^ x^\&aKSkftAL 
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to complete the year. For that short intenral Epridi 
Marcellus was appointed to fiU the yacant office. 

V. In the consttlship of Caius Pomponins Longiniu 
and Quintns Veranins, the fond endearments tiiat 
passed between the emperor and bis ' nicce left no 
room to donbt but their criminal loves, most probaUy 
indulged already, would soon be followed by the anp- 
tial ceremony. But the marriage of an imcle with his 
brotfaer's danghter was, at that time^^without a preca- 
dent. If they arowed an incestuons marriage the po- 
pulär hatrcd might be inflamed against them, and some 
public calamity might befall the city of Rome. Glan- 
dius was held in suspenso. Vitellius undertook to 
remove every scmple. He desired to know whetber 
the emperor would make the sense of the people, and 
the authority of the Senate, the ruie of his condnctt 
Claudius replied, that he was one of the people, and 
an individual too weak to resist the public voice. Vi- 
tellius desired that he would remain in his palace, and 
went directly to the senate. He began with assuriag 
the fathers that he came on business of the first im- 
portance ; and, having obtained leave to speak out of 
his tum, he proceeded as foUows: 'The olfice of sn- 
preme magistrate is at best a State of painful solicitude. 
The cares of a prince who superintends the govem- 
ment of the world require domestic com fort to sweeten 
anxiety, and leare him at leisure to think for the good 
of the whole. And where can he find a comfort so fit, 
so honorable, so consistent with his dignity, as in tJie 
arms of a wife, his partner in prosperity, and in afflic- 
tion the balm of all his cares ? With a faithful asso* 
ciate he may unload his inmost thoughts ; to her he 
may coromit the manngement of his children ; and, in 
tbat tender union, unseduce^\)>[ \k\^^>3Lie>uudcbanched 
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by riot and luxnry, lie may coiitinue to show that re- 
▼erence for the laws which distinguished the character 
of Claudius from his earliest youth/ 

VI. After this artful introduction, findiug that he 
was heard by the fathers with manifest Symptoms of a 
complying spirit, he resumed his discourse. *' Since it 
seems to be the prevailing opinion that, to alleviate 
the cares of the emperor, -an imperial consort is abso- 
lutely necessary, nothing remains but to recommend 
the cfaoice of a person distinguished by her Ulnstrious 
birth, a fruitful womb, and the purity of her morals. 
This point may be soon decided. A^rippina must, of 
oourse, present herseif to erery mind. Descended 
from a noble stock, she is the mother of children, and 
possesses, besides, all the rirtues and all the graces of 
her sex. Nor is this all : by the special care of the 
g^ds, a prince, who has known no lawless pleasures« 
who has sought the modest enjoyments of connubial 
love, has now an opportunity of taking a widow to his 
arms, without injury to any private Citizen, and with« 
ont violating the rights of the marriage bed. By 
former emperors wives have been taken from the em- 
braces of their husbands : we have heard it from onr 
fathers ; we have been eye-witnesses of the fact. But 
these acts of violence are now at an end. A prece- 
dent may be established to regulate the conduct of all 
future emperors. But it may be said, a marriage be- 
tween the uncle and his niece is unknown to Roman 
manners. To this the answer is obvious : it is the 
practice of foreign nations, and no law forbids it. By 
the rule of ancient times cousins-german were re- 
strained from marrying ; but the change of manners 
has introduced a different custom. Such marriages 
are now grown familiär. Public conveiki^TiC;^ \% \!m 
parent of all civil iostitations : the m«LTn».^%^ ^Vv^ 
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to-day seems an inDoyation, in fatnre times will be 
the general practice.' 

VII. This Speech was receiTed with the general 
assent. Many of the fathers mshed out of the honte, 
declaring aloud, that if the emperor hesitated they 
knew how to enforce compliance. The populace at 
the door echoed hack the roice of the Senate ; and, 
with violent uproar, called it the wish of the people. 
Claudius delayed no longer : he showed himself in the 
forum, amidst shouts and acclamations. He proceeded 
to the Senate, and there desired that a decree might 
pass, declaring marriages hetween the uncle and hii 
niece legal for the futnre. The law was enacted, 
but little relished. Titus AUedius Severus, a Romas 
knight, was the only person wiUing to embrace sncb 
an alliance. He married his niece ; but, as was gene- 
cally believed, with a design to pay his court tc 
Agrippina. From this time a new scene of affairs wai 
opened. The gOFernment of a woman prevailed ; bu' 
it was no longer a woman of loose and dissolute man' 
ners like Messalina, who meant to mock the peoph 
with a reign of lewdness and debauchery. Agrippim 
eatablisfaed a despotic System, and maiutained it witi 
the vigor of a manly spirit: in her public conduc 
rigorous, and often arrogant, she suffered no irregu 
larity in her domestic management. Vice, when anb 
servient to her schemes of ambition, might be th( 
means, but never was her ruling passion. Her ara 
rice knew no bounds ; but the support of goyemmen 
was her pretext. 

YIII. On the day of the nuptial ceremony Silann 

put an end to hia life. Till that time he had nourishe« 

deluÜTe hopes ; or it might be his intention to mar! 

ike dBj hy a deed of Iiottot. l^V« «v.%\»t C»^^\i\QLwa; 

ed out of Italy. ClKoÄMia, \ö «Xökä i^x\ 
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ofience, reviyed the ancient law of TuUns, the Roman 
king, and ordered a saorifice and expiatioDS by the 
pontiffs to be made in the grore of Diana. Tfais pro- 
voked the pnblic ridicule. It was observed that the 
time for inflicting penalties and performing solemn 
ritea was chosen with notable jndgment, when adul^ 
tery was by law established. Agrippina was not wil<i- 
ling to be distinguished by eyil deeds alone : in order 
to grace her character she interceded for Annasus 
Seneca, who had been driven into banishment ; and 
not only restored him to bis conntry, bnt obtained for 
him the pretorian rank. The leaming and brilliant 
genins of that philosopher, she had do doubt, would 
render the measnre acceptable to the people; and, 
from the education of her son Domitins nnder such a 
master, she promised herseif great adraotages. She 
had still a deeper scheme in view : by the wisdom and 
advice of Seneca she hoped to make the road to em- 
pire smooth and level for her son. Moti^es of grati- 
tnde would bare their influence on the mind of that 
eminent man, and fix him in her interest, a faithful 
cennsellor, and her friend by sentiment ; while a sense 
of former injuries would make him the secret enemy 
of Claudius. 

IX. Having conceived this plan of ambition, she 
thought her measures could not be too soon concerted. 
She contrired, by large and generoos promises, to 
gain over to her purposes Memmius Pollio, at that 
time consul elect. He moved in the Senate an address . 
to the emperor, requesting bis consent to a contract of 
marriage between Domitins and Octavia. The match 
was suited to the age of the parties. Agrippina in« 
tended it as a prelude to greater scenes not yet dis-» . 
closed. The speech of PoUio to the fathera w«a Vv^j^ 
möre tban a repeüüon of what Idad \>e«VL Tix^gä^L V| 
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Yitelliiu. The motion succeeded. OeUmm w» 

mised to Domitius ; and by this additional ti 

yonng priDce was raised to higher spleodor. H> 

now coniidered as the son-io-law of the em] 

Supported by the intrig^es of bis mother, and nc 

by tiie enemies of Messalioa, who dreaded the 

geance of her son, he began to Tie with Britaiu 

and eren to dispute with him the point of preced 

X. The deputies from Parthia, sent, as haa 

related, to demand Meherdates for their king, 

admitted to an audience before the Senate. 

opened their commission in the following mai 

* The alliance between Rome and Parthia, an« 

snbaisting treaties, are fnlly known to ns ; nor ii 

spirit of disaffection to the family of the Ana 

that brings us to this assembly. We seek the • 

Vonones, the grandson of Phraates. In the pr 

crisis he is onr only refuge, our shield and best 

tection from the tyranny of Gotarzes, who is j 

execrated by the whole Parthian nation. His rei 

marked with blood. His brothers were the first 

tims to his fury. His kindred have been since cv 

No place is safe from devastation : neither age no 

is spared ; parents and their children perish in 

general massacre, and infants yet nnborn are butcl 

in the mother's womb. Such are the exploits of 

tarzes ; in peace a tyrant, and in war disastrous I 

country. Cruelty, he hopes, will seem in the ey 

roen a warlike spirit. The treaties subsisting bet 

Korne and Parthia are of ancient date : they 

been the basis of a lasting friendship ; and to ] 

that friendship sincere the fathers have now a 

opportunity. It is theirs to vindicate the rights 

nation which, though not infeTiot \u point of stre 

and numhers, yields to Rome Itom mö\:vs^% sA w 
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For this reason the aoua of Parthian kings have been 
delivered up as hostages. Tbe priociple of that ac- 
quiescence is, that if domestic tyranny should prove a 
galling yoke, the people may have recourse to the 
emperor aod the Senate. They now claim, at your 
Lands, a king trained up in Roman manners ; and, by 
consequence, likely.to bring with him to bis native 
country the best notions of civil goyernment.^ 

XI. Claudius answered the ambsussadors in a style 
of magnificence. He set forth the grandeur of the 
Roman name, and the deference due from the Parthiaiih 
nation. He placed himself on a level with Augiistus ; 
whoy in like manner, had received the applicatious of 
a whole people ; but he made no mention of Tiberius,' 
though that emperor had dealt out sceptres, and placed 
foreign kings on the throne of Parthia. After this 
brilliant harangue he turned to Meherdates, then pre- 
sent in the Senate, and in a serious strain admonished 
him to remember that he was going forth, not the lord 
of slaves, but the governor of men ; not the tyrant, 
but the Chief magistrate of bis fellow-citizens. He 
advised him to practise the virtues of justice and mo- 
deration : virtues, he said, unknown to savi^e life, 
but for that reason more likely to charm by their 
uovelty. From the prince he turned to the Parthian 
ambassadors, and, in handsome terms, commended to 
their care the pupil of Rome ; a young prince of inge- 
nuous manners, and no stranger to the liberal arts. 
He added, that the Parthians would do well to tempo- 
rise with the genius of their kings, and to overlook the 
failings of human nature. Frequent revolntions could 
give no solid advantage. Rome was at the highest 

1 Tiberias had given two kings to the Parthians^ vis.« 
Phraates and Tiridstes; Annais, vi. 31, S2. 
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poiot of gp*aiideur. Enongli of glory had been gftined 
by the progress of her arms ; she therefore put a pe^ 
riod to her yictories, aod the tranqnillity of foreigi 
nations was now the object of her care. Meherdatei 
was committed to the Parthian deputies ; and Caiu 
Cassiiis, the governor of Syria, had it in command lo 
conduct him to the banks of the Euphrates. 

XII. CassiuSy at that period, was the most emioeBt 
man of the age for bis profound knowlege of the lawi. 
In times of peace the military science falls into uegleet 
Between the warlike genius and the inactive slnggard 
no distinction remains. And yet the ardent mind of 
Casains could not languish in a State of stupid indo- 
lence. Though there was no war on bis bände to 
rouse the spirit of the legions, he resolred, by every 
method in bis power, to maintain the rigor of ancieat 
discipline. He kept the soldiers in constant exerciM ; 
he established ncw regulations, and practised eyeiy 
duty with as much zeal as if the enemy were actually 
in arms against him. This sererity, he thougbt, be- 
came a mau who had before bis eyes the bright exam- 
ple of bis ancestors ; and, abore all, the fame of the 
celebrated Cassius, which was diffused througb all the 
eastern nations. Having pitched bis camp near Zeug- 
ma, a city where the passage over the Euphrates is 
most practicable, he waited for a Convention of the 
Parthian chiefs, who had made their application to 
Kome. As soon as they arrived, and witb tbem Ab- 
garus, king of the Arabs, he delivered Meberdates 
into their hands ; having previously reminded the 
prince, that among barbarians the iirst impulse of 
their zeal is violeut, but apt to relax, and end in 
treachery. His interest therefore called for vigorons 
measures. By the arli^ce of Ab^arus that advice was 
rendered abortive. 1\ie ipimce, «ä ^^\. YiVöstfs^ «12^ 
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pieiiod, svspectlng no deceit-, and' weak enough to think 
tkmX royalty consists in Inxary and riet, was seduced 
tO'tke cky of Edeasa, and there detained sereral days, 
tiie dupe of the wily Arabian. Carrhenes, in the 
mean time, preased Meherdates to adyance with expe- 
dition. By bis messengers he promised certain suc- 
ees8, if no time was lost in friFolous delay. All was 
ineffectual. Though Mesopotamia was at band, they 
«erer entered tbat conntry ; but, taking a wider cir- 
onit, marched towards Armenia, wbere tbe rigor of 
tbe winter was already begun. 

XIII. After a toiläome marcb orer craggy moun- 
tains, covered witb a waste of snow, tbey descended 
at last into tbe open conntry. Carrbenes joined tbem 
atthe bead of bis forces. Tbus reinforced tbe army 
passed over the Tigris, and penetrated into tbe conn- 
try of tbe Adiabenians.' Izates, king of tbat people, 
in outward show farored Meherdates, but in bis beart 
ineliaed to Gotarzes. In tbe conrse of their marcb 
tbey made tbemselves masters of tbe city Ninos,' 
formerly tbe seat of tbe Assyrian monarcby. Tbey 
^so took tbe castle of Arbela, memorable in story for 
the last battle between Darius and Alexander, by 
which tbe fate of the Persian monarchy was decided. 
Grotarees, in the mean time, took post on the heights 
of Monnt Sambulos.^ He there offered np a sacrifice 
to the deities of tbe place, and chiefly to Hercules, 
the leading god. At stated periods, according to an 
anciettt legend, Hercules inspired tbe dreams of tbe 
priests ; and, in a yision, gave bis orders * Tbat a set 

1 A people who inbabited a part of Mesopotamia. 

2 Ninos, formerly the celebrated city of Nineveh, the Ca- 
pital ofAssyria. 

5 This mountain^ and the rirer Corma, «t« m«(v^Q>Tw<fe^ V) 

TACiT. VOL. II. >»^ 
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of horaes, ready for ihe chase, should be atei 
near the temple. The hunters accordingly are < 
out, well equipped with quirers and a störe of ar 
Thus caparisoned, they Stretch at füll speed tb 
the woods, and at the close of day retum to the 1 
without an arrow left, weary, and panting for h 
The god appears again, in a midnight vision, ' 
the priests the tracts of the forest where be p\ 
bis game. After tbis Information diligent sea 
made, and a large quantity of game, killed 
chase, is found in the woods. 

XIV. Gotarzes bad not as yet assembled f 
forces, and the issne of a battle was wbat be wis' 
aroid. The river Corma serred to coTcr hin 
the assanlts of the enemy. He there stood at ba 
vising various delays, encamping, and sbiftii 
ground ; and thongh provoked by yarious insull 
even by messengers challenged to the conilict, b 
trived, notwithstanding, to protract the war, wb: 
agents were busy in the adrerse camp, by gif 
promises seducing the friends of Meherdates. ] 
king of the Adiabenians, was the first to wit 
with all bis forces. Abgarus the Arabian foUo^ 
example ; both displaying the fickle dispositio 
the Tenality of barbarians. To sue for kings 
hands of Rome was their frequent custom ; but 
rience shows that they petitioned only to l 
Weakened by desertion, and suspecting farther t 
ery, Meherdates resolved to try the issue of a 
Nor was Gotarzes disposed to decline the confli 
fierce engagement foUowed, with great slaugh 
both sides. The victory was long held in sns] 
tili Carrhenes, having broke the enemy's lines 
sued his advantage w\t\i loo tü\]lcVv ardor. B 
attacked in the rearby aV>oÄy o^t^ä^t^^^^^Wi 
in on every side. MehetdaXe^ ^^^ wq^\w% 
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pending min. In his distress he trusted to the advice 
of ParrhaceSy one of his father's freedmen. By that 
tfaitor he was thrown into fetters, and delivered up to 
the conqueror. Gotarzes hehared with the pride and in- 
flolence of yictory. He reviled his captire as a stranger 
to the hlood of the Arsacides, a man of foreign extrac- 
üon, and a slave to Rome. He ordered his ears to be 
cut off, and left him in that condition ; a wretched 
proof of Parthian clemency, and a living disgrace to 
the Romans. Gotarzes was soon after carried off by 
a fit of illness. Vonones, at that time goremor of 
Media, mounted the racant throne. Of this prince, 
either in his distresses or his prosperity, nothing re- 
mains worthy of a place in history. After a short and 
inglorions reign he left the Parthian diadem to his 
8on Vologeses. 

XY. During these transactions a new alarm was 
raised by Mithridates,^ king of Bosphorus, who had 
been lately driven out of his dominions. He continned, 
ever since his • expulsion, wan^ering from place to 
place, forlom and helpless. He learned at leng^ 
that Didius, the Roman generale retired with the 
flower of his army, leaving the kingdom of Thrace in 
the . hands of Cotys, a prince without experience, 
scarcely settled on the throne, and depending on the 
slender support of a few cohorts, under the command 
of Julins Aquila, a Roman knight. The news in- 
spired Mithridates with sudden courage. He roused 
the neighboring nations, drew together a body of de- 
serters, and, pntting himself at the head of his tnmnl- 

1 Mithridates mentioned in this place was descended from 
the great Mithridates, who waged the long war with the Ro- 
mans, called the Mithridatio war. Claudius, in a distriou* 
tion of kiE^oms among the princes boTdenu^OTi V\i^lL'iQxsi<&^ 
mäd^ tke deaceuduit of Mithridates kiaf^ oi^o^^V^TVA. . 
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tuary leries, feil with impetnons fary ob the king of 
the Dandaride,^ and made himself master of hia d»- 
minions. The invasion of Bosphoms was expected to 
be his Dext attempt. Gotys and Aqaila did not thmk 
tbemselves in force to resiit the attack ; and ZoraiiMt, 
king of the Siracians,' commencing hostilitiea in thst 
critical jnncture, added greatly to their feara. In thii 
distress they looked round to the neighboring stalM 
for assistance ; and, by their ambassadors, invited 
Ennones, king of the Aorsians, to join the Roman 
arms. In a war between a powerful nation and a 
mined dismantled king, it was not difficnlt to form a 
new confederacy. The plan of their Operations was 
soon settled. Eunones was to ravage the open com« 
try with his cavalry. The Romans nndertook to lay 
siege to the towns and places of strength. 

XVI. The combined forces took the field. On their 
march the Aorsians' led the van, and also brougkt 
up the rear. The centre consisted of the cohorts aad 
the succors coUected in Bosphoms, armed after the 
Roman manner. The enemy not daring to look them 
in the face, they marched withont Opposition to the 
town of Soza, in the country of the Dandarids. 
Finding the place abandoued by Mithridates they took 
possession ; and, to guard against the treachery of the 
inhabitants, left it strongly garrisoned. They pene- 
trated next into the conntry of the Siracians ; and, 
having crossed the river Panda,^ inrested the city of 
Uspes, situated on an eminence, and defended by 
walls and a fosse. The walis, indeed, not beii^g con- 

1 The Dandarids inbabited a tract of country ob tbe 
Euzine shore. 
^ A people near the Palus Msotis. 
.9 The Aorsians were mentione^m^« toTw^t traction. 
4 Panda, a river not we\\kiio^ii«X.vt«»«<^v 
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strocted with stone, bat with earth thrown np aad 
bcmnd with hurdles, could not long resist the Operation 
of a siege. Towers of considerable height were ad- 
▼anced against the works, and from that eleration 
d«rt8 and flaming brands were thrown into the town 
with snch incessant fnry that, if the approach of night 
had not prevented a general assault, the siege had 
been begnn and ended in a Single day. 

XVII. The besiegäd next moming sent a deputa* 
tion with offers of an imttiediate surrender, aud no 
less than ten thonsand slaves, on condition that the 
freeborn should remain unhurt. The terms were re* 
jected. After a capitulation, to put the inhabitants to 
the sword would be an act of inhutnanity, and a viola* 
tion of all the laws of war. On the other band, to 
bridle such a number, an adequate force could not be 
spared from a scanty army. The besiegers therefore 
retnmed for answer that erery thing must be left to 
the decision cif the sword. The soldiers scaled the 
walls, and the signal was given for a general slaughter* 
The city was lerelled to the ground. The adjacent 
nations saw that neither arms nor lines of circumval-*' 
lation, nor places almost inaccessible» defended by 
nature and by rapid rivers, could withstand the vigor 
of the Roman arms. In this general consternation 
Zorsines, the Siracian king, began to waver. He now 
oonsidered whether it was best to adhere to Mithri- 
dates or to pirovide in time for the security of bis own 
dominions. Self-interest prerailed. He gare hos-« 
tages, and humbled before the Image of Claudius. 
Nothing could be more honorable to the Roman army. 
Victorious without the loss of blood, they traversed a 
rast tract of country, and were within three days of 
the Tanais. Their return was not so pTO&^e\Q\i%« 
They went htick by sea, and some oC Üie %\lV^% ^^\« 
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thrown by adverae winds on the cout of Tamtu.* 
The barbarians poured down to the shore, andwHh 
savage fury murdered a connderable number, with 
the prefect of a cohort, and most of the centnrions. 

XVIII. Meanwhile Mithridates, undone and hope- 
les8, began to consider where he might implore com- 
passion. His brother Cotys had at first betrayed him, 
and then became an open enemy : on him no reliance 
could be had. If he snrrendered to the RomanB, tbere 
was not in the territory of Bosphorus any one ofScer 
of weight and authority to insure the Performance of 
his promises. In this distress the unhappy monarch 
tumed his thoughts to Eunones. That prince had no 
motive for personal animosity, and his late alliance 
with Rome gave him no small degree of inflneoce. 
Mithridates resolved to apply at that conrt. With a 
dejected mien, and a garb that spoke his wretched- 
ness, he entered the palace, and falling prostrate at 
the feet of the king, ' Behold/ he said, ^ behold the 
man who for years has g^appled with the whole power 
of Rome. Mithridates hnmbles himself before yon ; 
the persecuted Mithridates, whom the Romans hate 
pursned by sea and land. My fate is in yonr hands: 
use your discretion : treat, as you shall think best, a 
prince descended from the great Achsemenes.' The 
honor of that high lineage is all my enemies have left 
me/ 

XIX. The appearance of a man so distingaished, 
the tums of fortnne that attended him, and, eren in 
min, the affliction that softened, bnt could not subdue 
his spirit, touched Eunones with generous sympathr. 
He raised the royal luppliant from the ground. He 

1 TaaruB, s chain of mountains in Asia. 
S Acbssmenea was grandfal^ieT \a C%m\)^%%%, «ad after him 
the Pejsian longa were ctiUed. lLc\x«nLcflaii». 
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praiaed the miagnaiiimity with which he threw himself 
imto the power of the Aorsian natioD, and with plea- 
snre undertook to he mediator hetween Rome and the 
unfortunate monarch. He despatched messengers to 
Claudius with letters to the following effect : * In all 
treaties hetween the Roman people and foreign nations 
similitude of fortune was the hasis of their alliance. 
The present union hetween Claudius and the Aorsians 
was founded on a participation of victory ; and vic- 
tory is then most honorahle when mercy spares the 
Tanquished. Of this truth Zorsines is a recent in- 
atance. He still retains his former possessions. But 
equal terms could not he expected in the case of Mith- 
ridates. His offence was of a more grievous nature. 
To restore him to his throne and kingdom is not the 
object of this application. Spare his life, and let him 
not walk in fetters, a public spectacle to grace the 
victor's triumph.' 

XX. Claudius was at all times disposed to act with 
moderation towards the nohility of foreign nations. 
In the present conjuncture, he doubted which were 
most expedient, to receive the royal prisoner under a 
promise of pardon, or to take him by force of arms. 
Resentment and the love of rerenge were strong in- 
centives ; but still there were reasons of policy in the 
opposite Scale. ^ A war must be commenced in a dis- 
tant region, where the roads were difficult, and the sea 
had neither harbors nor stations for shipping ; where 
the struggle would be with fierce and warlike kings, 
and a people by their wandering life inured to fatigue ; 
where the soil was unproductire, and an army of 
conrse would be distressed for provisions. Campaigns 
drawn out into length would dispirit the soldiers : sud- 
den Operations might be attended with hazard : from 
victory nogiorjr could redound to the'SUraiVGLiDkas&f&x 
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and to be defeated were indelible dispvoe.' For 
these reasoDs, it was judg^ advisable to aceept tht 
proffered terms. Mithridatest in that case» wonld 
remaiD a wandering exile, poor, distressed, and 
wretched. To protract his days were 'to protract bis 
misery. Claudius retumed an answer to Ennoncs: 
' Mithridates/ be obsenred, ' bad merited the ntmost 
rigor, and the yengeauce of Rome was able to reach 
bim. But to subdue tbe proud, and spare tbe sap* 
pliant, bad ever been a Roman virtne. It was bj 
curbiug the pride of kings, and by conqnering an 
entire people, that Rome acquired renown in arrns. 
Tben, and then oiily, sbe bad reason to triumph/ 

XXI. In consequence of these dispatcbes Mithri- 
dates was delivered np to Julius Cilo, at that tiiie 
imperial proeurator of Pontus. He brougbt with him 
to Rome a mind nnbroken by bis misfortunes. Ii 
bis language to Claudius he tower^d above his belpr 
less condition. One senteuce that feil from him was 
celebrated at the time : ' In me you see a man, not 
taken prisoner, but willing to surrender : I came of 
my own accord : if you doubt the fact, set me at 
liberty, and retake me if you are able.' He was con^ 
ducted under a guard to the rostrum, and there pre- 
sented as a spectacle to the people. He stood un« 
moved, with his natural ferocity pictured in bis coun« 
tenance. Cilo and Aquila were rewarded for their 
Services ; the former with consular Ornaments, and the 
latter with the ensigns of pretorian dignity. 

XXII. During the same consulsbip, the batred of 
Agrippina, deep and implacable, broke out with ga* 
thered rage against LoUia, who bad been guilty of the 
crime of contending for the imperial bed. An accn« 

sation was soon contrived, and a prosecutor subomed. 

The substance of ihe cUät^ vi«ä, *" TsäX. \si \!aft Ute 
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eontest for the emperor's cboice Lollia beld consUl* 
taitioiis with Chaldean seers ; that sfae employed magi*» 
cians, aad sent to consnlt the Clarian Apollo/ She 
was condemned unheard. Claudias addressed the 
•enate on the occasion. He mentioned the nobility of 
her birth : by the maternal line she was niece to Lu- 
fHUs Volusius, grand-niece to Cotta Messalinus, and 
formerly the wife of Memmius Regulas. He said 
nothing of her marriage with Caligula.^ Having 
made that florishing preface, he changed bis tone, 
imputing to her dark designs against the State. To 
defeat her pernicious views, nothing remained but to 
contiscate her estates, and banish her out of Italy. 
The Senate complied. Out of her immoderate wealth 
Ae was allowed to retain no more than five millions 
of sesterces. Calpurnia, another woman of high rank, 
was obnoxious to the resentments of Agrippina. It 
happened that Claudius, in accidental discourse, 

1 Suetonius has given some particulars of the marriage of 
Calignla with Lollia Paulina. She was in a distant prorince 
with her husband Memmiui Regnlus, in whose consulship 
S^anoB met bis fate. See Annals, in the Supplement, v. 
§ $2. Regulus, in the time of Caligula, had the command of 
the army in Syria. Lollia Paulina, his wife, accompanied 
him to his goremment. Caligula called her back to Rome and 
married her: but was soon diyorced; Suet. in CaUg. § 25. 
Pliny the elaer describes, with indignation, the immense and 
almost incredible wealth which she displayed in her dress, 
and the labored ornaments of her person at the ban^uet after 
the marriage ceremony. He says he saw her sinking under 
the load of diamonds that encumbered her rohe, and sparkled 
in her hair, her ears, on her neck, her arma, and fingers. 
This profusion of riches was not the gift of a prodigal empe* 
ror ; but the spoil of plundered provinces, acquired by her 
grandfather Marcus LoUius, while he commanded the Roman 
legions in the east. The emperor of Rome exhibited the 
plonder he had gained by proscriptions and the murder of 
Roman Citizens ; and a woman displayed more ma^nificence 
than ever entered into the Imagination of the Cxjrvx vcA Y^* 
hiieiJ; PI inj, ix, 35, 
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without any improper wish, praised the elegance 
of her figure. This gave jealoasy to the. empress. 
She coDsidered, however, that the mere crime of 
heauty did not deserve to he punished with death. 
She sent a tribune to Lollia, with Orders to make her 
put an end to her days. Cadius Rufus, at t^e same 
time, was found guilty of extortion at the suit of the 
Bithynians. 

XXIII. As a mark of favor to the province of 
Narbon Gaul, and to reward the yeneration in which 
the authority of the Senate had ever been held by the 
people of that country, it was settled by a decree, that 
such of the natives as were Roman Senators should be 
at liberty, without a special license from the emperor, 
to Visit their estates in their native province, with as fall 
and ample Privileges as had been granted to the Siciliaa 
Senators. Sohemus and Agrippa, kings of Iturea ' and 
Judea, being both dead, their respective territories 
were annexed to the province of Syria. An order was 
also made, that the auguries, relating to the public 
safety, which had lain dormant for five-and-twen^ 
years, should be revived, and never again be suffered 
to fall into disuse. The limits ' of the city were en- 

1 Agrippa was the descendant of Herod the Great, wbo 
was made king of Judea by a decree of the Senate, A. U. C. 
714, and died in the year 750, about four years before tbe 
Christian era. Agrippa, bis grandson, was thrown into 
prison by Tiberius, and restored to bis kingdom by Caligahu 
He died A. U. C. 797. Sohemus, mentioned in the text, was 
descended from Sohemus king of Iturea, who was murdered 
by Herod, A. U. C. 726. See Josephus. 

2 The precinct of the city of Korne was called the Pobke- 
rium, as the antiquarians say, from ponere matnia, The Ro- 
mans had not the new lights that taught the legislators of 
France to make atheism the foundation of a wild demociacy. 

After 8 beginning so truly impious and detestable, no wonder 

that we aaw no rule of justice, üo tq,ot^\ \«^l\txsLde^ no order in 

tbeir legishitiye assembly , «ixi^ kxo v^y^^t \xi ^^ ^x%cqss«% 
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larged by Clanditis. The right of directing that bnsi- 
ness was, by ancient usage, vested in all such as ex- 
tended the boundaries of the empire. The right how- 
erer bad not been exercised by any of the Roman 
Commanders (Sylla and Angnstns excepted), thougb 
remote and powerf\il nations had been subdued by 
their victorions arms. 

XXIV. What was done in early times by the am- 
bition or the public yirtue of Roman kings cannot 
now be seen through the mist that hangs over distant 

Council to enforce obedience to the laws. They established 
civil and religious anarchy : rapine, marder, and every crime 
that ahocks humanity, have been the consequence. The 
Romans had the good sense to set out with other principlea. 
Even in that dark age they had an idea of a superintending 
Pnmdence, änd referred every thing to the immortal ^ods. 
The yery walls of Rome were consecrated to tutelar deities, 
and accordingly considered as sacred. The vacant Space on 
both sides of the wall was holy ground ; * qnod neqae hsbi- 
tari, neque arari fas erat.' As the city increased, the same 
religious ceremony was observed. ' In urbis incremento sem- 
per« quantum mcenia processura erant, tantum termini hi 
oonsecrati proferebantur ;' Livy, i. 44. To enlar^e the pre- 
einct of Rome was called ' jus proferendi pomoerii ;' but tbst 
right was of such conseauence that it was allowed to none 
but those who eztended the boundaries of the empire. After 
the inclosure of the seven hills by the kings of Rome, ' sep- 
temque nna sibi muro circumdedit arces/ Sylla, the dictator, 
was the first who had the honor of widening the Pomcerium, 
A. U. C. 674. Seneca de Brevit. Vitse, c. ziv. Julius Caesar, 
after all his rictories, claimed the same right, A. U. C. 710; 
and Augustus followed his ezample, A. U. C.746 ; Dio, zlüi. 
The number of inhabitants, when Rome was in its florishing 
State* Lipsius computes at four millions. Brotier has offered 
a more probable conjecture. He compares Paris and London 
with Rome -, and his numbers, on a fair calculation, are : 

Paris, . . . 640,000 

London, . . . 768,000 

Rome, . . . 1,188.000 

Brotier proceeds in his estimate to the Chinese Qm;&vi«« 
where he reekona two hundred millions of iTx\iaV>i\SGLt& \ '^^At^- 
as the number in Europe ia computed at one \i\iiAt^^ v&A. 
tbirty miUiona. See Rrotier's TacituB, ii. 3T9 , 4\.o* 
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ages. It may, howeyer, be matter of gome CTiriodty 
to mark out the foundation of the city, and the boon- 
daries assigned by Romulu«. The first outluie began 
at the ox-market, where still is to be seen the braten 
atatue of a bull, that animal being commonly employed 
at the plough. From that place a furrow was carried 
on of sufficient dimensions to include the great altar 
of Hercules. By boundary-stones^ fixed at proper 
distances, the circuit was continued along the foot of 
mount Palatiue to the altar of Consus, extending 
thence to the old Curise, next to the chapel of the 
Lares, aud fiually to the great Roman forum. The 
capitol, it is generally thought, was added not by 
Romnlus, but by Titus Tatius. From that period the 
city grew with the growth of the empire. With re- 
gard to the enlargement roade by Claudius, the 
Gurions may be easily satisfied, as the public recordi 
contain an exact description. 

XXV. In the consulship of Cains Antistius and 
Marcus SuUius, the adoption of Domitius was hnrried 
on by the credit and influence of Pallas. Connected 
with Agrippina, whom he had raised to imperial spleo- 
dor by ties of mutual interest, and still more so by 
the indulgence of criminal passions, this favorite ad- 
▼ised liis master to provide for the public safety, and, 
in aid to the tender years of Britanniens, to raise col- 
lateral branches in the Caesarean line. For this mea- 
sure Augustus had left a precedent. That emperor 
adopted the issue of bis wife, though he had, in that 
very juncture, grandchildren to represent him. Ti" 
berius copied the example, and to bis own immediate 
offspring uuited Germanicus. It woüld therefore be- 
come the wisdom of Claudius to embrace, as bis own, 
a young man who wonld in t\me be able to relieve the 
sovereign, and lighten t\ie caxes c^^ ^wettt^BwoÄ- Q»««- 
vinced by this reasouin^, CYää^wjä %wii ^^ \vt.- 
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fl^ence to Domitius, though bnt two years older than 
bis own 80D. On this snbject he inade a speech to the 
Senate, content to be the organ of what his f^eedman 
feftd snggested. It was observed by men versed in the 
Mstory of their country that this was the first adop- 
tion into the Glandian family ; an old patrician line, 
vrliicb, from the days of Attus Clausus,' had continued 
Withoat any mixture of foreign blood, in one regulär 
eonrse of descent. 

XXVI. The Senate passed a vote of thanks to the 
enperor ; bnt in a style of exquisite flattery their 
eonrt was chiefly paid to Domitius. A law was also 
enacted, by virtue of which the young prince, under 
die name of Nero, was naturalised into the Claudian 
fkmily; Agrippina was dignified with the title of Au- 
giuta. During these transactions, there was not a 
man so yoid of sentiment, as not to behold the case of 
Britanniens with an eye of compassion. His very 
riftTes were taken from him. His stepmother in- 
teiposed with officious civility. The young prince 
langfaed at her kindness, aware of the underplot 
whicb she was carrying on against him» Want of 
discemment was not among his faults. It has been 
Said that he was by nature penetrating: that, perhaps, 
was bis true character ; or, it may be, that men were 
willing to gire him credit for talents, without waiting 
to make the experiment. 

XXVII. Agrippina had now the ambition to display 
her weight and influence to the eyes of foreign nations. 
To this end she caused a body of veterans tö be sent 
to the eapital city of the Ubians, the place of her 
natirity, to be established there as a colony, called 

1 Attas Clavias, called afterwards Appia% C\«a<^\)A,\A9ik 
btfcn mentioned, xi. S4i, as the fonnder oCth« C Vu ^ ^ ^tta faaBJgg^ 
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after her own name.^ When that people fint pasted 
over the Rhiiie, it happened that Agrippa, her grand- 
father, was the Roman general who receiTed them u 
the allies of Rome. In the present juncture, whea 
the new colony was to he settled, a sndden akni 
hroke ont in the Upper Germany, occasioned by tt 
irruption of the Cattians, who issued forth from Uieir 
hive in qnest of plunder. To check their progre« 
Lucins Pomponius despatched a body of auxiliaiy 
troops, composed of the Yangiones and Nemeteaot, 
with a squadron of light horse, to make a forced 
march, and if they could not attack the front line of 
the barbarians, to fall on the rear. The ardor of the 
soldiers was not inferior to the skill of the genenl. 
They formed two divisions : one marched tb the lefl, 
and came up with the freebooters» who had been com- 
mitting depredations, and lay sunk in sleep and wine. 
The yictory was cheap, bnt enhanced by the jdy witii 
which the conquering soldiers released, at the end of 
forty years, some of the prisoners who were taken in 
the massacre of Varus and bis legions. 

XXVIII. The second division, which had marched 
to the right, and by a shorter road, met with greater 
success. The barbarians ventured to give battle, and 
were defeated with prodigious slaughter. Elate with 
success, and loaded with spoils, the conqueron 
marched back to Monnt Taunus, where Pomponius, 
at the head of his legions, lay in wait, expecting that 
the Cattians, prompted by a spirit of revenge, would 
return to the Charge. But the barbarians, dreading 
the Romans on one side, and on the other their cou- 
stant enemies, the Cheruscans, sent a deputation to 

1 For an aecount of the ITbians, originally a people of Ger- 
many, afterwards changed mto ^ »AT&an colony, see the 
Mannera of the Germana, ^^* 
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Romey with hostages to secure a pacification. Trium- 
phal honors were decreed to Pomponius ; but niilitary 
fame is the least part of the estimatioD in which he is 
held hy posterity. He excelled in elegant composi- 
tieiiy and the character of the general is now eclipsed 
by the genins of the poet. 

XXIX. Tannins,^ who had been formerly raised by 
Dnisas to reign over the Suevians, was about this 
thne driven from bis kingdom. His reign at first 
was mild and popnlar ; but the habit of commanding 
had corrupted his nature. Pride and arrogance had 
taken root in his heart. Domestic factions conspired 
against him, and the neighboring nations declared 
open hostility. Yibillius, king of the Hermundurians, 
conducted the enterprise. He was joined by Vangio 
aad Sido, the nephews of Yannius by a sister. In 
thiB quarrel Claudius was determined not to interfere. 
Though often pressed to take a decided part, he ob- 
senred a strict neutrality, content with promising the 
Suerian king a safe retreatfrom the rage of his enemies. 
In his dispatches to Publius Atellius Hister, who had 
the command in Pannonia, his Orders were, that the 
legion and the troops of the province should be held 
in readiness on the banks of the Danube, to succor 
the vanquished, and repel the incursions of the bar- 
barians, if they attempted to invade the frontier. A 
powerful confederacy was then actually formed by the 
nations of Germany. The Ligians,' and other states, 
were up in arms, attracted by the fame of an opulent 
kingdom, which Yannius, during a space of thirty 

1 Maroboduus being expelled from bis dominions, and, 
ander an appearance of protection, detained as a State priso- 
ner at Ravenna, Yannius was made king by Druaus, the son 
of Tiberius, A. U. C. 772: Annais, ii.6S. 

g Ligiana, a people of Germany. 
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yeara, had nade still richer br plander and depredlk- 
tioDs. To make head agaiiwt the forcea comUiied 
against him was not in the power of the Snerian kia;. 
The natural streng;th of his kingdom consisted of i>- 
fantiy onlv ; the laaygiaas,' ■ people of Sarmatia, 
supplied him with a body of hone. Notwithstandiiig 
this reinforcement Vannins feit his inferiority. He 
resolved to keep within the strongholda aad fastnesses 
of the conntry, and draw the war into a lingerisf 
length. 

XXX. The lazygians were not of a temper to es- 
dure the slow Operations of a siege. They spread 
themseWes. in their desnltory manner, round ths 
conntry, and by their rashness bronght on a general 
engagement. The Ligians and Hermimdurians feil 
in with their roring parties. Vannins was obliged to 
sally out to the assistance of his friends. He gare 
battle, and was totally overthrown. But the praise 
of yalor could not be withheld from him. CoTered 
with hoDorable wounds, he escaped to bis fleet which 
lay in the Dannbe. His partisans fbllowed hin, and, 
with a proper allotment of lands, were settled in Paa- 
nonia. The dominions of the deposed king were di- 
▼ided between his two nephews Vang^o and Sido, 
both from that time disting^ished by their fidelity to 
Rome. In the beginning of their reign they floridied 
in the affections of the people ; honored by all, while 
they stmggled for power ; when they obtained it, de- 
spised and hated. Their own misconduct was, per- 
haps, the cause ; perhaps, the fickle teraper of tike 
people ; or, it may be, that in the nature and genios of 
serritude, there is a tendency to innoTation, alwayi 
discontented, suUen, and unquiet. 

1 Iax7S^Si^V«^V^^^*^>*>^^'^'^^>^ 
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XXXI. PublHu Ostoiins was appointed g^reroor 
^f Britain, in tii6 character of propretor. On his ar- 
ival he foiiiid tlie provincc in commotion. A new 
soaunander, with an army wiiolly nnknown to htm, 
the barbarians imaf^ned would not renture to open a 
Riater campaig;!!. Fievce with this idea, they made 
m-irmption into the territory of the states in alliance 
wiük Rome, and carried devastation through the coun- 
bry. Ostorins, knowing how much depoids on the 
fint Operations of war, pnt himself at the head of the 
light cohorts, and, by rapid marches, advanced against 
the enemy. The Britoni were taken by surprise. All 
vfao reaisted were put to the sword. The fugitivea 
rare punued with prodigious slanghter. The rout 
WMM 80 complete, that there was no reason to appre- 
lead a junction of their forces ; but peace on those 
erms, the general knew, wonld be no better than dis* 
;iiüed hostility. The legions wonld stiU be snbject 
D perpetnal aürms from a fierce and insidious eneQiy. 
ie therefore resolved to disarm all who were sns- 
mcled, and, by extending a chain of forts between' 
he Nen and the Severn,* to confine the malecontents 

1 Ab Tacitufl' aocount of the six fint years of Claadiui ir 
OBt, the Invasion of Britain under the command of Aolua 
lautius has not occurred either in this book, or that which 
»reoedes it. It is therefore proper to mention in this place 
hat, firom the descent made by Julius Cesar, A. U. C. 699, 
jid after him, Aulus Plautius was the first Koman general 
hat landed in Britain, A. U. C. 796. Vespasian, afterwards 
imperor, senred in that expedition. The sonthem parts of 
he islsnd were reduced to sabjeotion. Clandias visited his 
MW conqnest, and at his retum, haring enlarged the Roman 
■Bpire, entered Rome in trinmph. We now find that Osto- 
rhis 8<»pnla suceeeded to Aulns Plantius. The sequel will 
ibow the spirit of liberty that inspired the Britons, and 
die consnmmate ability with which the Koman general 
trinmphed over a ßeroe and warlike peopVe, 'Scn Wi« %KH«t^ 
aeen wbo oonuMuided in Britain, fxfna tükoa ^m» na ^« 

TACiT. VOL. 11. >^ 
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between those two rivers. To counteract thia detigii 
the Icenians ' took up anmi ; a. brave and warlike 
people, wfao, at their own requeat, had lived in friend- 
sbip with tbe Romans, and were, by conaequence, nn- 
impaired by tbe calamities of war. They formed a 
league witb the ac^acent states, and choae tÜeir gronad 
foradeciaive actioD. Tbe place was incloaed witha 
rampart tbrown up witb sod, leaviug an entrance ia 
oue part only, and tbat so difficult of acceaa tbat tbe 
Roman cavairy wonld not be able to force their way. 
Ostorius resolved to storm tbe place. Though ontop- 
ported by tbe legions, be relied on tbe valor of tke 
allied- forces, and, having formed bis disposition for 
tbe attack, ordered bis . cavairy to dismount and act 
witb tbe foot soldiers. Tbe signal being given, the 
assault began, and tbe rampart was carried by assanlt 
The Britons, inclosed by their own fortifications, and 
pressed on every side, were tbrown into the ntmoit 
confusion. Yet even in that distress, conscious of 
the guilt of rebellion, and seeing no way to escape, 
they fougbt to the last, and gave sigrnal proöfs of 
heroic bravery. In this engagement Marcus Ostoriai, 
the general's son, saved the life of a Roman, and ob- 
tained the civic crown. 

XXXII. The defeat of the Icenians drew after it 
important consequences. The neighboring nations, bo 
longer balancing between peace and war, laid dowi 

arrival of Agricola, A. U. C. 831, see the Life of Agricoli. 
^ 17. For tbe river Antona, now tbe Av^on ; Sabrina, now tb« 
Fevern ; and Aufona, now^ the Nen, aee Geographical Table« 
Caciden is of opinion that Antona, the Avon, bas found iu 
way into the tezt by mistake, and that the true reading aboold 
be Aufona, the Nen. See Camden's Britannia, by Gibaon, 431. 
C'amden's opinion has beeu followed in the translation. 
1 The Iceni inbÄbited Ij^otIo^, ^wS^AVl» Cambridgethir»i 
Aod J/untingdonsbiie. . SeelAle.oi K%xvq^,^ vv. 
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their ttrms. Ostorins led bis army againstthe Cangians,? 
iiid .laid waste their eountiy. The soldiers carried 
off « considerable booty, the enemy never daring to 
nake head against them. Wherever they attempted 
\o annoy the anny by sudden skirmiBbes they paid for 
iheir rashness. The sea that lies between Britainand 
[Irland was within a sbort march, when Ostorius re* 
ieiFed intelligence of an insurrection among the Bri- 
pantes.' The news obliged bim to retum with expe« 
liüon. Till every thing was secured in bis rear it was 
IIB maxim not to pnsb on bis conqnests. The Bri* 
paiites were soon reduced to snbjection. Such as re^ 
(istedr were cut to pieces, and a free pardon was granted 
D the Test. The Silures * were not so easily quelled : 
icither lenity nor rigorons measures could induce them 
Oi. aubmit. To bridle the insolence of that warlike 
"•ee,- Ostorius judged it expedient to form a camp for 
lie »legions in the heart of their country. For this 
rarpose a colony, supported by' a streng body of 
reterans, was stationed at Camelodunum,^ on the lands 
sonquered from the enemy. From this measure a two- 
Told effect was expected : the garrison would be able 
to overawe the insurgents, and give to the allied states 
i apecimen of law and civil policy. 

XXXIII. These arrangements settled, Ostorius 
marched against the Silures. To their natural ferocity 
kbat people added the courage wfaieb they now derived 



1 The Cangi inhabited Cheshire« and part of Lancashire, 
opposite to Ireland. 

. 9 Brigantes. the people- inÜsbiting Yorkshire, Durhäin, 
Comberland, and Westmoreland. 

ß Silures ; the people who oceupied Herefordshire, Rad- 
nor, Breoknock, Moninouth, and Glamorgan, and in geneial 
Scmth Wales. 

4 Cameladunam, now Coloheilter. 
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from the pretenee of Ciurftctactu.^ Besowned for Uf 
valor, and forvarions turns of good and erü fortune, thit 
heroic chief had spread hia fame through the k laad. 
His knowlege of ihe conntry, and liu akill in all tha 
stratagems of aavage warfare, g&ve bim mmny advaar 
tages ; bot be could not bope witb inferior numben fei 
make a stand against a well-diaciplined acrny« He 
tberefore marcbed into tbe territory of tbe Ordori- 
cians.^ Having tbere drawn to bis Standard all wk» 
considered peace wiüi Rone as anotber name in 
slavery, be determined to try tbe issue of a batde. 
For this purpoae be cbose a Spot' wbere tbe iq>prosflb 
and tbe retreat were difficult to tbe eneiny, and to 
bimself every way advantageons. He took post ia s 
Situation defended by steep and craggy büls. In sone 
places wbere tbe mountains opened, and tbe aceKrity 
afforded an easy ascent, be fortified tbe spot witb manj 
stones, beaped togetber in tbe form of a rampart Ä 
river, witb fords and sballows of uncertain deptk, 
wasbed tbe extremity of tbe piain. On tbe outiide of 
bis fortifications a yast body of troops sbowed tbsM- 
selves in foroe, and in order of battle. 

XXXIV. Tbe chieftainsof tbe varioiis nationswere 
busy in every qnarter. Tbey rusbed along tbe ranks; 
tbey exborted tbeir men ; tbey roused tbe timid ; tbey 
confirmed tbe brave ; and, by bopes, by promises, by 
every generous motive, inflamed tbe ardor of tbeir 
troops. Caractacus was seen in every part of tbe 
field : be darted along tbe lines ; be exclaimed alood, 

1 Caractacus, according to Csmdea, reigned in tbe couiCry 
of Cardigan. 

2 Ordovicea, tbe people of Nortb Wales. 

3 2'bia spot, Camden says, was in Shropsbire« wbere tbe 
ColunuSf now the C\uiie,TTMia*vQX.o\Vi^ T^uadua, nowTemd, 

not far from a bill csüed Qms-Cuo^o^ 
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^This day, my fellow-warriors, tbis Tery day decides 
Am fste of Britain. The era of liberty or erternal 
Vaadage begfin« from this koaVt Remember your 
Ivmye and warlike ancestors, who met Julius Caesar in 
•pen combat, and chased him from tbe coast of Britain. 
Äiey were tiie men who freed their eountry from a 
faveigpa yoke ; irho delirered the land from taxations, 
MBposed at the will of a masterf wbo banished from 
fomr sight tha fasces and the Roman axes ; and, abore 
lU, who rescued yonr wires and daug^ters from yio* 
i«tioD/ The soldiers receired this speeeh with shonts 
»f applanse. With a spirit of enthnsiastic valor, each 
indiTidual bonnd himself by the form of oath peculiar 
k» hia nation to braTe erery danger, and prefer death 
h» alarery. 

XXXY. The intrepid eomitenatice of the Britons, 
md the spirit that animated their whole army, stmck 
Oatorins with astonishment. He saw a rirer ^ to be 
[Hiffsed; a palisade to be forced; a steep hill to be 
MDTBiouirted ; and the serend posts defeaided by a pro- 
Hgiotifl mnltitude. The soldiers^ notwithstanding, 
t>amed with impatience for the onset. All things give 
wmy to valor, waa the geseral cry. The tribuaes and 
yther officeta seconded the ardor of the men. Ostorins 
reconnoitred the ground, and having marked where 
Aie defiles were impenetrable, or easy of approach, 
i^re the signal for the attack. The river was passed 
inth little difficulty. The Romans advanced to the 
Mtrapet. The struggle tbere was obstinate, and, aa 
'Xitkg as it was fonght with missire weapons, the Britons 
liad the adrantage. Ostorius ordered his men to ad- 
raxkce nnder a military shell^ and level the pile of 
stonea that serred as a fence to the enemy. A dose 

1 Tbw lirer, aooordia/f to Cfamdok» waa th^lvvüi* 
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eogagement foUowed; The Britons' abandai 
rankfi, and fled with precipitatioii to the lidj 
hilb. The Romans porsued with eagemess. '. 
the light troopa, bnt even the legionary soldiei 
their way to the snmmit of the hüls, under 
shower of darts. The Britons, having neithie 
plates nor hehnets, were not able to maintain 
flict. The legions, sword in hand, or with Hi 
lins, bore down all before them. The auxiliai 
their spears and sabres, made prodigious ha^ 
yictory was decisive. The wife and dangbte 
ractacus were taken prisoners. His brothei 
d^red at discretion. 

. XXXYI. Garactacns fled for protection t 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes. But advc 
no friends; By that princess he was loaded wi 
and delivered up to the conqneror. He hs 
war with the Romans dnring the last nine yei 

1 Aulus Plaatius, as mentioned § 31» note 1, inv 
tain A. U. C. 796 ; an active and warlike chieftaii 
eampaign against the Romans. Tacitus is nev 
pleased than when he has an opportunity of doing 
the Chiefs of foreign nations who distingnished tl 
hj their yirtue, their courage, and their love of lilx 
his character of Arminius, Annais, ii. 88. Cara 
like manner, is represented in the brightest colors 
Uie field of battle, and not less so before the empi 
dius, in the presence of the Roman people. Mr. ] 
formed a noble dramatic poem on the subject. He 
a fine use of Tacitus in many passages, but in none 
in the foUowing lines, which the reader will see a 
tiful insertion from the real speech of Caractacus i 
peror Claudius : 

Soldier, I had arms ; 
Had neighing steeds to whirl my iron car ; 
Had wesdth, dominion. Dost thou wonder, Rc 
I foQght to save theml What if Cssar aima 
To lord it univeraal o'« t\\ft N«rox\ÖL\ 
tShall the wörld tuncA^ QiiouOck«xC?bw!^VM.\i 
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B^ was not confined to bis native Island : it passed 

the provinces, and spread all over Italy. Guri- 
ty was eager to behold the beroic cbleftain wbo, 

sncb ai lengtb of time, made head against a great 

1 powerful empire. Even at Rome tbe name of 
ractacus was in bigb celebrity. Tbe emperor, will- 
: to magnify tbe glory of the conquest, bestowed 

higbest praise on tbe valor of the ranquisbed king. 
assembled tbe people to bebold a spectacle worthy 

AULU8 DIDIUS. 

Read in thy fate our answer. Yetif sooner 
Tby pride had yielded — 

CARACTACUS. 

Thank tbe gods I did not. 
Had it been so, tbe glory of thy master, 
Xike my misfortunes» had been short and trivial, 
üblivion's ready prey. New, after struggling 
Nine years, and that right bravely, 'gainst a tyrant, 
I am his slave, to treat as seems him good. 
If cruelly, 'twill be an easy taak 
To bow a wretch, alas ! how bow'd already ! 
Down to the dust. If well, his clemency, 
When trick'd and yamish'd by your glossing penman, 
Will shine in bonor's annale. 

Ir. Mason has departed from the strict line of historical 
•h, be has done it with the priyile^e of a poet, and bis 
m is enriched by the fiction. The isle of Mona was not 
icked tili A. U. C. 814, when Suetonius Paulinus invested 

place, ten years after Caractacus was led a prisoner to 
ne ; nor was that Island finally reduced tili the year 831. 

the Life of Agricola, § 18. Virgil, it is well known, 
med his poem by bringing together Dido and iEneas. 
> same disregard of chronolog^ may be allowed to the au- 
r of Caractacus, since byrnasing his hero take sanctaary 
mg the druids in Mona, he has produced the episodical 
idents of a beautiful piece.- But why the honor of taking 
actacas prisoner, and sending him to Rome, should be 
isferred from Ostorius to Aulus Didins, no good reason 
ears. Didins did not command in Britain tili that event 
I past. On the deatb of Ostorius he was appointed go- 
aor^ a tarne inactive officer, wbo did not,, ^a w« «s« \.v\^ 
flteitns, distingxdah himself by one waxYike «x^VaX* 



tions. Garactacus alone was superior to mü 
With a countenance still unaltered, not a 8yn 
fear appearing, no sorrow, no condescension, 
haved with dignity even in min. Being piacei 
the tribnnal, he delivered himself in the fd 
manner : 

XXXVII. ' If to the nobilhy of my birth, 
splendor of exalted Station, I had nnited the y\ 
moderation, Rone had beheld me, not in captr 
a royal visitor, and a friend. The alliance of i 
descended from an illustrious line of ances 
prince whose sway extended oyer many nationi 
not hare been unworthy of your choice. A re 
fortune is now the lot of Caractacns. The i 
you is glorious, and to me humiliating. I ha 
and men, and horses; I had wealth in abni 
can you wonder that I was unwilling to low 
The ambition of Rome aspires to universal doi 
and must mankind, by consequence, stretch the 
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tO Iftte posterity, m monument of Roman clemency/ 
Claudius granted him a free pardon, and the same to 
lus wife, his daughter, and hi» brother. Releaaed 
irom their fetten, they adviuiced to another tribunal 
iiear at hand, where Agprippina ghowed henelf in State» 
They retumed thaoks to her, aod paid their veneration. 
in the same style as they had before addressed to the 
emperor. The sight was altogether new. A woman, 
stationed amidst the ensigns and the armies of Rome, 
presented a spectacle unknoivn to the old republic: 
hat in an empire acquired by the yalor of her ancesr 
tora Agrippina claimed an eqnal share. 

XXXYIII. At the next meeting of the Senate the 
Tietory over Caractacus was mentioned with the highest 
applause, as an event no way inferior to what had been 
fleeu in ancieat times, when Publius Scipio brought Sy« 
phax in chains to Rome ; when Lucius Paulus led Per- 
aea in captirity ; and when other Commanders exhibited 
to the Roman people kings and princes at their chariot- 
wheels. Triumphal omaments were decreed to Os- 
lorius. That officer had hitherto seen his Operations 
crowned with auccess. He began soon after to ex« 
peiience the vicissitudes of fortune. Perhaps the war, 
1^7 the overthrow of Caractacus, was thought to be at 
an end, and in that persuasion military diseipline waa 
lelaxed ; perhaps the enemy, enraged by the loss of 
that gallant chief, fought with inflamed resentment« 
A eamp had been formed in the country of the Silures, 
and a chain of forts was to be erected. The Britona 
in a body surrounded the officer who commanded the 
legionary cohorts, and, if succors had not arrived in 
time from the neighboring garrisons, the whole corps 
had been cut to piecesr The prefect of the camp, with 
eight centurions and the brarest of the soldieta^ ^«t^ 
kUM^ om .the »poU A foniging paxty > «adi ^Skub ^«Jb^j^^ 
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Aient seilt to gupport them, were soon after attf 
and put to the rout. 

XXXIX. Ostoriua, on the first alarm, orden 
Hght-anned cohorts to adyance against the e 
That reinforcement was insufficient, tili the legi 
soldiers marched to their sapport. The battle w 
newed, at first on eqnal tenns, but, in the end, 
disadvantage of the Britons. But their loss w 
considerable. The approach of night prerented i 
snit« From that time the Britons kept np a co 
alarm. Freqnent battles, or rather skirmishes, 
fought with their detached parties, roving in qi 
plunder. They met in sndden enconnters, as c 
directed, or valor prompted ; in the fens, in the v 
in the narrow defiles ; the men, on some occi 
led on by their chiefs, and frequently withoul 
knowlege, as resentment, or the lore of booty* 
]fened to incite their fury. Of all the Briton 
Silures were the most determined. They fongh 
obstinacy, with inveterate hatred. It seems th 
man general had declared that the very name 
Silures must be extirpated, like that of the Sigami 
formerly driven out of Germany, and transplantc 
Gaul. That expression reached the Silures, and i 
their fiercest passions. Two auxiliary cohorts, 
the ayarice of their ofBcers sent in quest of pli 
were intercepted by that ferocious people, and all 
prisoners. A. fair distribution of the spoils ai 
captiyes drew the neighboring states into the co 
racy . Ostorius at this time was wom out with ai 
He sunk under the fatigue, and expired, to the 
joy of the Britons, who saw a great and able 
mander, not indeed slain in battle, but oyercc 
tbe war, 
'XL. The death of 0»U>TOa\ie\Ti%Vwsw!L^ 
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the «mperor, aware that a province of so mach import- 
ance ougbt not to remain without a goremOT, sent 
Aulus Didius to take on him the command. That officer 
set out with all possible expedition ; bnt on his arrival 
foand the Island in a State of distraction. The legion 
nnder Manlius Valens had risked a battle, and suffered 
a defeat. In order to impress with terror the new Com- 
mander, the Britons took care to swell the fame of 
their victory. Didius, on his part, was willing to 
magnify the loss. The merit of the general he kne^ 
woald rise in proportion to the danger surmounted ; 
and, if he failed, the difficulty would be an apology 
for his conduct. In the defeat of Valens, it was the 
nation of the Silures that Struck the blow. Emboldened 
by success, they continued their predatory war tili 
the arrival of Didius checked their Operations. In 
thifl juncture Venusius was the British chieftaiu ; a 
man, as already mentioned, born in the city of the 
Jugantes, and, since the loss of Caractacus, the first 
in fame for valor and military experience. He had 
married Cartismandua, the queen of the Brigantes ; 
and while they liyed on good terms his fideltty to 
Rorae remained inyiolate. Being afterwards driven 
from her throne and bed, he pursued his revenge by 
opcn hostilities, and even dared to wage war against 
the Romans. 

. The quarrel was at first a civil war amongst them* 
selves. Cartismandua contrived to seize by stratagem 
the brother of Venusius, with the rest of his kindred. 
The Britons by that eyent were fired with indignation^ 
They scorned to submit to a female govemment,^ and, 

1 It is not to be inferred from tbis passage that it was a 
general principle with the Britons not to acq^uiesce under & 
female reign. Boadicea, as will be Seen heiQ«AX.«t , m«& ^^^^Ok 
ofth^ leeai; and sbe, at the head oi \iex iim') V^«^ %w&.^\j^, 
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with the flower of their yonth, attacked Cartisniaitdiia 
in the heart of her territories. The insurrectioii wa4 
foreseen, and a detachment from the cohorta was senf 
in time to counteract the motiona of the enemy. An 
engagement foUowed, at first with donbtful auccess; 
bnt, after a struggle, victory inclined to the aide of 
the Romans. In another part of the conntry the 
legion under the command of Cesins Nasica fonght 
with equal snccess. Didius did not expose bis person 
in any of these engagements. Impaired by years, and 
loaded with accnmulated honors, he was content to act 
by bis inferior officers ; and while the enemy was kept 
in check, the honor of doing it was not bis passioa. 
These transactions, whicb bappened in the conrse of 
different years, nnder the condnct of Ostoriua and 
Didius, are here related in one connected series, to 
avoid breaking the thread of the narration. I now 
retum to the order of time. 

XLI. In the fifth consulship of Clandias, and the 
first of bis colleague, Servins Cornelius Orpbitns, the 
mauly gown was assigned to Nero, before bis time ; 
that, though still under age, he might appear qualified 
to take on him a share in public business. The Senate, 
in a fit of adulation, resolved that the young prince 
should be declared capable of the consulship at the 
age of twenty, and be considered, in the mean time, 
as consul elect, with proconsular authority out of the 
city, and the additional title of prince of the Roman 
youth. Claudius not only assented to those flattering 
decrees, but, in the name of Nero, gave a largess to 

give bettle, teils the soldiers : ' It is not the first time that 

the Britons took the field under the conduct of a wt>man ;' 

xiv. 35. The ftctwas, the peopYft «»w «i warlike chief op- 

presaed by bis wife, and t^ietetoi^ t^«o\^«.^ ^A vc^sroäx. ^<4 

iODger to the tyranny of a wom«n. 
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the people, and a doDative to the army. To conciliate 
the affections of the people, the Circensian gajneB 
were likewise exhibited. During that sjtectacle Bri- 
tanDicuB and Nero passed in review ; the fonner clad 
in the pretexta, or the dress of hU boyish days ; the 
latter, with the triumphal Ornaments of a Roman gene« 
ral. So glaring a difference itruck the spectators, as 
a certain prelude of their future fortunes. Among 
the centurions and tribunes there were men of prin« 
ciple, who beheld the case of Britanniens with an eye 
of compassion. All such were removed from court ; 
Bome under pretence of advancing them to higher 
Q^cea, and the* rest for plausible reasons. The policy 
was extended even to the freedmen. In that class, 
yfhoeyer was found to be abore corruption, was di»« 
missed from his place. 

The two young princes met by accident. Nero sai 
luted Britannicus by name, and in retum was fami« 
liarly called Domitius. This iucident gave umbrage 
to Agrippina. She flew to the emperor with her com« 
plaint : ' Contempt,' she said, ' was thrown on the 
adoption of Nero ; what the Senate decreed, and the 
Yoice of the people ratified, was repealed with contu- 
macy in the very palace. If the men who taught 
those dangerous lessons were not repressed the mia-* 
Chief would increase, and perhaps prove fatal to the 
Commonwealth/ Claudius was easily alarmed. He 
considered what was no more than bare surmise as a 
crime then actuaily committed, and, accordingly, 
either sent into banishment, or put to death, the best 
and ablest of his son's tutors. New men were ap- 
pointed to superintend the prince's education, and tiie 
choice was left to the stepmother. 

XLII. Agrippina had still greater objects in v\e^ \ 
hntLmus GeU and Rufios CriBi^iaua:^«.!« ^iX\&\k^ 



tfae same opinion. The coramand was giren to 
niaB Burrlius, an officer of great experience 
warlike character, but disposed to remember the 
that raised liim to that elevation. Having succ 
in these arrangements, Agrippina thought it ti 
act without reserve : she claimed a right to ht 
veyed in her carriage to the capitol ; a rigl 
ancient usage, allowed only to the sacerdotal 
the vestal virgins, and the statues of the gods. 
now communicated to Agrippina, it could not 
raise the veneration of the people for a princi 
whom they saw the daughter/ sister, wife, and n 
of au emperor ; a combination of illustrions 
never before that time united in one person. 

In this juncture, Vitellius, the active lew 
Agrippina's faction, after having stood high 
esteem of Claudius, was, at last, in an advancei 
involved in a prosecntion, set on foot against 1 
Junius Lupus, a member of the Senate. Such 
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gOTemment«. Claudius was- Trilling to listen to the 
•tory ; but by tbe interposition of Agrippina, who 
•corned ta descend to prayers and supplications, the 
blow recoiled on tbe prosecutor. He was interdicted 
fron» üre and water. To stretch resentment farther 
was not the wish of Yitellius. 

XLIII. In the course of this year the people were 
kept in a constant alarm by a succession of portents 
and prodigies. Birds of eyü omen infested the capi- 
tol ; earthquakes were feit ; houses were laid in min ; 
and while the multitude in a general panic pressed 
forward to make their escape, the feeble and infirm 
were trampled under foot. A dearth of corn brought 
on a famine : this too was deemed a prodigy. The. 
people were not content to murmur their discontents > 
they crowded to the tribunal, and gathering round the 
emperor, theu sitting in judgment, they forced bim 
from bis seat, and pushed him to the extremity of the 
forum. The guarda came to bis assistance, and Glau-> 
dius made bis way througb the crowd. Fifteen days* 
snbsistence was the most that Rome bad then in störe« 
Tbe Winter, providentially, was mild and favorable to 
Navigation ; distress and misery must otherwise bave 
been tbe. consequence. In former. times the case waj? 
very different. Italy was the granary that supplied- 
foreig^ markets. Even at this bour tbe prolific vigor 
of tbe soil is not wom out ; but to depend on Egypt 
and Africa is the prevailing system. Tbe lives of the 
people are, by choice, committed to the caprice of 
wind9 and waves. 

XLIY. In the same year tbe flame of war brok« out 
between tbe Armenians and Iberiaus. The Romans 
and the Parthians were, by consequence, involved in 
tbe quarrel. The sceptre of Parthia was al tVi*^ 'Vas&!& 
Bwnyed by Vologesea, with tbe conseuA. ol\s\a\s>tQfiaKiÄ^ 



n» uuoiiui wer« uij^u lu uio CBicvm ui lui uio 

borii^ States. He saw, witli impatienoe, the n 
of kk &ther protracted to a length of years. 1 
gnise bis ambition was no part of bis cbaract« 
expressed bis discontent in a manner tbat al 
Pbarasmanes. Tbat monarcb saw tbe aspiring 
of bis son; and, being in tbe decline of li 
dreaded the enterprising spirit of a young mai 
bad conciliated to bimself tbe affections of tbe f 
To cbange tbe tide of bis passions, and find es 
ment for bim elsewbere, be beld fortb tbe kingc 
Annenia as a dasding and inviting object : * hu 
seif/ be Said, * expelled tbe Partbians, and ] 
Mitbridates on tbe tbrone/ Pbarasmanes addei 
it would not be adyisable to proceed with open 
OoTert stratag^m migbt deceive Mitbridates, ■ 
sure suceess. 

Rbadamistas made tbe best of bis way to bis i 
conrt, as to a place of sbelter from the displeai 
bis ÜBttber, and tbe tjnranny of a stepmotber. £ 
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XLV. Having eoncerted his measures, he returned, 
mder color of a family reconciliation, to bis father's 
ionrt« He there explained the progress of his trea- 
iheiy, the snares that were prepared, and the neces- 
ity of giving the finishing blow by force of arms. 
Co find ostensible reasons for open hostility was not 
lifficult to a politic genius like that of Pharasmanes. 
Sealleged, that in the war between himself and the 
ung of the Albanians, bis application to the Romans 
br a reinfoTcement was defeated by the practices of 
üithridates ; '^and an injory of so heinous a nature 
*A>vld not be expiated by any thing less than the min 
>f the man who did the mischief. To this end he 
^ve the command of bis forces to his son, who entered 
Irmenia at the head of a numerous army. An in- 
rasion so unexpected filled Mithridates with conster- 
lation. He fled the field, and, leaving the enemy in 
KMBsession of his camp, threw himself into the fort of 
[Corneas ;* a place strong by nature, and defended by 
i Roman garrison, under the command of Caelins 
Pollio, the prefect, and Casperias, a centurion. The 

1 Corneas, a Castle in Armenia, according to D'Anyille, 
low called Khorien. For Artaxata and Tigranoeerta, see 
ihe Geographica! Table. The story of Rhadamistas and 
Zenobia, which is here related by Tacitus, fumished Cr6bil- 
Ion, the celebrated French poet, a subject for one of his best 
tragedies. Pharasmanes and his son Rhadamistus are repre- 
tented with historical trath in all the colors of their guilt ; 
Lhe former, as accessory to the death of his brother Mithri- 
lates ; and the latter, as the murderer of his uncle. Rhada- 
nistns, in the end, dies by the band of his father. In fact, 
le was afterwards put to death by Pharasmanes ; Annais, 
dii. 57. The Englisn tragedy of Zenobia deviates so far from 
Tacitus, as to represent Rhadamistus in an amiable light. 
The fable, or plot, is almost intirely new ; and the catastro- 
}he aims at the passions of terror and pity, instead of ex- 
:iting horror : an emotion of the mind, to which the stroiie; 
>ut sombre genius of Cr^billon seems tobft\eYÄ^^"^^^>3>^»\ 

TACIT. VOL. 11. ^ 
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machinations of a siege, and ihe Qse of warUke en 
gines, are things unknown to savage nations : . th« 
Romans have reduced that brauch of the mflitarj az 
to a regnlar System. Rhadamistus attempted to carr 
the works by assaalt, bat without effect, and with con 
siderable loss. He fonned a blockade, and, in th 
mean time, made bis approacbes to the avarice of th 
govemor. By bribes and presents be bargained witJ 
that officer to betray bis tmst. The centurionpro 
tested against so foul a treachery, declaring, in a to» 
of firmness, that he would neitber ag^ee to giye np \ 
confederate prince, nor to barter away the king^om o 
Armenia, which had been assig^ed to Mitbridates bj 
the Roman people. 

PoUio, the commander-in-cbief, affected to dreüi 
the snperior force of the enemy ; and Rhadamistus, 
pleading the Orders of bis fatber, still urged on the 
siege. In this distress, Gasperins the centurion sti- 
pulated a cessation of arms, and left the garrison, in 
Order to have an interview with Pharasmanes, and 
deter bim from prosecnting the war. If bis endes- 
Tors failed, he resolved to proceed with expedition to 
Ummidius Quadratus, wbo commanded in Syria, in 
Order to make that goyemor acquainted with the State 
of affairs, and the iniquity of the wbole proceeding. 

XLYI. The centurion had no sooner left the place 
than Pollio feit himself at liberty to act without cod' 
trol. He advised Mitbridates to compromise the quar- 
rel, and end the war by a regulär treaty. He urged 
the ties of natural aifection between brotbers, and the 
rights of seniority, which preponderated in favoroi 
Pharasmanes. He added, that ' Mitbridates was, in 
fact, the son-in-law of bis brother, and, at the same 
time, uncle and fattieT-\Ti-\«w to Rhadamistus. The 
Iberiana were supetiox m "0x1x0^^^1 ^^\A ^^v^^^Niäasttc 
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accede to terms of pacification. The perfidy of the 
Armenians was become proverbial. Pent up in a for- 
tress, ill supplied with proyisions, he coidd not hope 
to hold out miich longer. In that distress, what room 
was left for deliberation ? Peace, on reasonable terms, 
was preferable to a destructive war.' 

^ Such were the arguments urged by Caelius Pollio ; 
but Mithridates suspected the counsels of a man who 
had seduced one of the royal concubines, and shown 
himself a venal tool,, ready at the beck of the highest 
bidder, to commit any crime however atrocious. 
Meanwhile, Casperius reached the court of Pharas- 
manes. He expostulated with that monarch, and 
pressed him to raise the siege. The politic king 
amused the centurion with plausible answers. He 
talked in equivocal terms, and drew the business into 
anegotiation, while hissecret dispatches urgedRhada- 
mistus, by any means, and without delay, to make 
himself master of the place. Pollio raised the price 
of bis treachery, and Rhadamistus complied with his 
terms. In consequence öf their bargain, the governor, 
by corrupt practices, contrived to make the soldiers 
demand a capitulation, and, if not granted, to threateu 
one and all to abandon the place. Mithridates, in that 
extremity, fixed the time and place for a congress, 
and went out of the garrison. 

XLYII. Rhadamistus advanced to meet him. He 
mshed to the king's embrace ; he o£fered every mark 
of duty and respect to his unde and his father-in-law ; 
and, by a solemn oath, assured him that he would not 
at any time employ either sword or poison against his 
life. He decoyed Mithridates into aneighboring wood, 
where he said a sacrifice was prepared to ratify the 
treaty in the presence of the gods. Amoug the castetw 
\iitig9, whenever they enter iuto mutuaiV eTv^iaL<^<^\iift.\w\& 
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a pecnliar custom prevails; the contracting parties 
take each other by the right hand, and with a ligatore 
bind their thumbs together, tili the blood is forced to 
the extremities, and with a slight punctnre finda ft 
vent. As it gnshes forth the kings apply their monthi 
to the orifice, and sack each other*s blood. The treaty, 
in this manner, receires the highest sanction, signed, 
as it were, with the blood of the parties. On the pr&i 
sent occasion, the person whose office it was to tie tiie 
knot, pretending to hare made a false step, feil at the 
feet of Mithridates, and laying hold of bis knees, 
bronght him to the ground. A crowd rushed in and 
bonnd the prostrate king with fetters. A chain wu 
fastened to bis foot, and in that condition (esteemed 
by those nations the highest disgrace) he was dragged 
along with brutal violence. The populace, resentiii|f 
the grievances which they had suffered under an op- 
pressive and despotic reign, insnlted him with vulgär 
scurrility, and even blows. Thinking men beheld the 
sad reverse with compassion. The wife of the nn- 
happy monarch foUowed with her children, and fiUed 
the place with shrieks and lamentations. They were 
all secured in covered carriages, apart from each other, 
tili the pleasure of Pharasmanes should be known. 
Lust of power was the passion of that prince. For a 
brother and a daughter not one tender sentiment re- 
mained. He ordered them to be put to death ; bat. 
though inured to crimes, not in bis sight. Rhadamis- 
tus observed bis oath vriih a pious fraud, that added 
to his guilt. He had bound himself not to use either 
sword or poison ; but he smothered his uncle under a 
load of clothes, and by that evasion satisfied the re- 
ji^ion of a murderer. The children of the unbappy 

monarch bewailed the \oas oi Wvra fatber ; and, for 

that crime, were massacxed. 
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XLVIII. This act of treachery, and the murders 
that foUow^ed it, were soon made known to Quadratus. 
He called a Council of war, and, after stating that the 
enemies of the det^eased king were in possession of 
his dominions, the point which he suhmitted to cob- 
sideration was, Whether, in that conjuncture, vindic-» 
tire measures were advisable. Few at the meeting re- 
tained a sense of public honor. Maxims of policy and 
self-interest weighed with the majority. ' The guilt/ 
they Said, ' of foreign nations gave a solid advantage 
to the empire, and for that reason ought to be a souroe 
of joy. To foment divisions among the enemies of 
Rome was the truest wisdom ; and, with that view, the 
crown of Armenia had been often, with a show of 
generosity, dealt out by the emperor as the special 
gift of the Roman people. Let Rhadamistus hold his 
illgotten power ; he will hold it with infamy, and the 
execration of mankind : while he owes his elevatioa 
to his crimes, he will effectually serve the interests of 
Rome/ This reasoning prevailed. The Council how- 
erer wished to save appearances. That they might 
not be thought to countenance a foul transaction, 
which might afterwards provoke the epaperor to issue 
contrary Orders, it was agreed to send dispatches to 
Pharasmanes, requiring him forthwith to evacuate Ar- 
menia, and recall his son. 

XLIX. In that juncture Julius Pelignus, with the 
title of procurator, commanded in Cappadocia ; a man 
whom all Orders of the people beheld with contempt 
and derision. The deformity of his person excited ridi- 
cule, and the qualities of his mind corresponded with 
his outward figure. He had lived, notwithstanding, 
in the dosest intimacy with Claudius, at the time when 
that prince, as y et a private mau, paMedl\v«Vv^>rc%^'i 
a stapid and Ußtleaa life in the com^ttOY olVoSl^^'^^« 
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Pelignus, in a fit of vainglory, undertook to recovcr 
Armenia. Having drawn together tbe auxiliariesof 
tbe province, he marched at the head of his forces, 
and in his route plnndered the allies, as if the war 
was with them, instead of the Iberians. Harassed by 
the sudden incursions of the barbaiians, and deserted 
by his followers, he was left withoat resonrce« In 
that distress he fled to Rhadamistus. Bribery soon 
purcliased a man of his description. He adrised the 
prince to assume the regal diadem, and assisted, nnder 
arms, at the coronation ; at once the antbor of the 
measure, and the soldier to support it. A proceeding 
80 vile and infamous could not be long nnknown to 
the eastem nations. The character of the Roman 
gene^als might, by conseqnence, sink into contempt ; 
and therefore to wipe ofF the disgprace Helvidins Pria- 
cus was sent at the head of a legion, with Orders to 
act as exigences might require. That officer pressed 
forward with expedition. He passed Mount Taurus, 
and in the course of his march restored the public 
tranquillity, not so much by the terror of his arms as 
by the wisdom and moderation of his counsels. There 
was reason, however, to fear that his approach wonld 
give jealousy to the Parthians. To avoid a ruptnre 
with that people, Helvidius was ordered to return with 
his army into Syria. 

L. Vologeses thought it a fair opportunity to re- 

cover the kingdom of Armenia. His ancestors had 

swayed the sceptre of that country, and now a foreign 

invader, by guilt and treachery, usurped the crown. 

Tbe Parthian king saw his own brother Tiridates de- 

prived of power. His pride could not brook that any 

pari of his family should be left in that humble con- 

dition. Determined to deWitoxift ^^ \ssv«^«, and in- 

reat bis brother Hifidates ^VlYl \Jöfe t^^^ ^vi).^^^^\R. 
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put himself at the head of a powerfnl anny. The 
Iberians, without hazarding a battle, fled before the 
Parthian mouarch. Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the 
two piiucipal citiea of ArmeDia, opened their gates to 
the invader. The inclemency of the winter season, 
and the want of due attention to provide for the sub- 
sUtence of an army, brought on a famine, and, by con- 
sequence, an epidemic dis^ase. Vologeses was obliged 
to abandon bis enterprise. Armenia was once more 
left defenceless. Rhadamistas seized his opportunity, 
and retumed to bis dominions, elate with pride, and 
fired with resentment against people who had already 
betrayed bim, and with their national inconstancy 
were ready on the first occasion to repeat their trea- 
chery. He moanted the throne ; but the people, 
though inuredto servitude, grew impatient of the yoke. 
They resolved to depose the usurper, and in a body 
rushed forward, sword in band, to invest the palace. 
IdL Rhadamistus was obliged to consult his safety 
by flight. He escaped with his wife, and both owed 
their lives to the speed of their horses. The queen 
was far advanced in her pregnancy. Her dread of the 
enemy, conspiring with conjugal afifection, served to 
animate her in the first hurry of their flight. She 
bore the fatigue with wonderful resolution. Her con- 
dition, however, was too feeble for the yiolence of 
so rapid a motion. Seized with pains, and unable 
to hold out longer, she entreated her husband to end 
her misery, and by an honorable death prevent 
the Insults of impending bondage. Rhadamistus was 
distracted by the yiolence of contending passipns : 
he clasped her in his arms ; he supported her droop- 
ing spirits, and by every tender persuasion exhorted 
her to persevere. Her virtue charmed him, and -the. 
idea of leaving her to the embraces oi «.uoAüsü&x ^\^\^^^ 
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bim ta the quick. In a fit of despair and love, Im 
drew^ bis scimitar, and with a hand already imbnie« 
n blood, wounded tbe idol of bis heart. In Ibat eon 
dition be dragged ber to tbe margin of tbe Araxei 
and dasbed ber into the river, tbat ber body migbt \n 
carried away by tbe current, and never fall into tl» 
bands of bis enemies. Having thns disposed of bl 
wife, be fled towards Iberia, and pnrsued bis way t 
bis fatber's court. 

Meanwbile Zenobia (so tbe princess was named) 
floating gently down tbe stream, was seen by ihn 
sbepberds on tbe smootb snrface of tbe water, stmg^ 
gling in distress, and still witb manifest signs of lift 
The elegance and dignity of ber form announced i 
person of illnstrious rank. Tbey bound up h« 
wounds, and gave ber tbe pbysic of tbe field. Ha?' 
ing soon after learned ber name, and tbe story of h« 
sufierings, tbey conveyed ber to tbe city of Artaxati 
From tbat place sbe was conducted, at tbe public ex 
pense, to the court of Tiridates, wbere sbe was gra 
cionsly received, and treated witb all the marks o 
royalty. 

LH. During tbe consulship of Faustus Sylla an 
Salyius Otbo an accusation was set on foot agains 
Fnrius Scribonianus. He was cbarged witb hanij 
consulted the Cbaldeans about the length of tbe em 
peror's reign, and condemned to banishment. Jnni 
bis motber, wbo had been formerly driven into exik 
was accused of harboring resentment, and still feelioj 
with indignation the severity of her fate. Her boi 
band Camillus, tbe father of Scribonianus, had levie 
war in Dalmatia, and obtained bis pardon. Froi 
tbat circumstance, and, in the present case, from 
second instance of cVemene^ \a ^ ^\%«LSected familj 
Ciaudius took occasion to \io«Ä\ ^i >kä m^^^t^ti&sü 
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The unhappy exile did not long sarvive his sentence ; 
but whether he died by poison, or a natural death, 
cannot now be known. Reports were yarious at the 
time. The astrologers and mathematicians were ba- 
nished out of Italy, by a decree of the Senate, füll of 
rigor, but ending in nothing. In a speech to the fa- 
thers Claudius bestowed great commendation on such 
of the members of that assembly as abdicated their 
rank on account of their narrow circumstances. Some 
were unwilling to withdraw their names ; but they were 
all degraded as obstinate men, who to their poverty 
added pride and insolence. 

Uli. During these transactions a motion was made 
in the Senate for a law to inflict certain penalties on 
such women as should disparage themselyes by inter- 
marrying with slaves. The Senate decreed that all 
who descended to so mean an act, without the consent 
of the master of the slave, should be considered as 
persons who had forfeited their rank, and passed into 
a State of slavery : if the master consented, his appro- 
bation should operate as a manumission only. The 
honor of this regulation the emperor ascribed to Pal- 
las ; and thereon Barea Soranus, consul elect, moved 
that the author of so wise a measure should be re- 
warded with pretorian omaments, and a sum of üfteen 
millions of sesterces. By way of amendment to the 
motion, Cornelius Scipio proposed that public thanks 
should be given to a man who derived his origin from 
the ancient kings of Arcadia, and, notwithstanding the 
dignity of his rank, condescended to be classed among 
the ministers of the emperor. Claudius informed the 
Senate that Pallas was content with honors, and feit 
no ambition to emerge from his state of poverty. A 
decree was engraved on brass,* exhibitin^ to IV^« -^-^o^ 

1 SuetoniuB says that the law, of wlde\i'5?ia\'B»u%Ä^^^iJiX 
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lic eye a panegyric on the moderation of a mannmitted 
slave, who had amassed no less than three handred 
millioDS of sesterces, and, with that sum in his pocket, 
could give so striking an example of ancient pani- 
mony. 

LIV. Pallas had a brother known by the name of 
Felix, who had been for some time governor of Judea« 
Tbis man did not think it necessary to prescribe aay 
restraint to his own desires. He considered his con- 
nexion with the emperor's faroiite as a license for the 
worst of crimes. The Jews, it is true, with a spiiit 
little Short of open rebelliou, had refused, in the reigi 
of Calignla, to place the statue of that emperor in the 
temple. Intelligeuce of his death arrived soon after; 
bat even that event was not sufficient to allay the fer^ 
ment. Futare princes might have the same ambitioi, 
and the dread of a similar order kept the province ii 
agitation. Felix inflamed the discontents of the peo- 

mover, was afterwards enforced by Vespasian, who caused t 
decree to pass, enacting üiat tbe woman wbo married tbe 
slave of another person should be deemed a slave ; Säet in 
Ves^. i 11. Pliny tbe consul says that be himself saw, oa 
the Tiourtine road, near the first milestone, a monument 
erected to tbe memory of Pallas, with an inscription, import- 
ing that the Senate voted to Pallas the pretorian omamenti, 
and a siun of fifteen millions of sesterces, as a reward for hü 
fidelity, and regard for his patrons. See vii. 29. In a sab- 
sequent letter Pliny mentions the same fact again. He 
States the words of the inscription. Pliny adds that he hai 
the curiosity to inspect the decree, and he found the inscrip- 
tion modest, in comparison with the lavish praise bestowed 
on an insolent upstart by the Senate. Pallas refused tbe 
money ; and to complete the farce, the Senate voted that the 
emperor should request a manumitted slave to yield to tbe 
entreaty of the fathers. Pallas still persisted to reject tbe 
money, professing to have a soul above the love of wealtb. 
Jt was decreed that the honors of that arrogant wretch, u 
well those wbicb h© re£uaed, «ä xivose wbicb be accepted, 
ßbould he inscribed on AjT^isa,^^«^ ^^vI*ö\\e.'wA^a&^\Ä^mona• 
iZl«I2^ See the acconnt al W^o *, YYiäi , Vvö.« ^, 
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^e by improper remedies ; and Ventidins Cumanus, 
Co whom a part of the proyince was committed, was 
ready to co-operate in any wicked project. The Ga- 
lileans were under the control of Gumanus : Felix go- 
rerned the Samaritans. Those two nations, always 
Serce and turbulent, were at variance with each other ; 
md how, when they despised their govemofs, their 
inimosity broke out with redoubled fnry. 

They waged a predatory ■ war ; laid waste each 
Dfther^s lands ; mshed from their ambuscade to sudden 
encoanters ; and, at times, tried their strength in re- 
gulär engagements. The plunder of the war was given 
up to their rapacious govemors, who therefore con- 
nired at the mischief. The disorders of the proyince 
^w to an alarming height ; insomuch, that the two 
I^Temors were forced at last to have recourse to anns 
in Order to quell the tumult. The Jews resisted, and 
trambers of the Roman soldiers were massacred in the 
fray. Quadratus, who commanded in Syria, saw the 
langer of an impending war ; and, to restore the pub- 
lic tranquillity, adyanced at the head of bis forces. 
Fhe insurgents who rose in arms against the Roman 
ioldiers were punished with death. That measure 
pras soon decided ; but the conduct of Felix and Gu- 
manus held the general in suspense. Glaudius, duly 
ipprised of the rebellion, and the causes from which 
It Sprung, sent a commission directing an inquiry, 
with powfer to try and pronounce judgment on the two 
[nrovincial ministers. To make an end of all difficul- 
ties Quadratus placed Felix on the tribunal among the 
iudges, and by that measure sheltered him from bis 
snemies. Gumanus was found guilty of the crimes 
sommitted by both, and in this manner the peace of 
ihß province was restored. 

LV* Cilicia was aoon after throYni VüXo co\iNr\i^&vyB5^ 



the merchantfl, and utterly ruined navigation an 
merce. They laid siege to the city of Anem 
and dispersed a body of horse sent from Syria, 
Cartius Severus, to the relief of the place, 
that detachment the freebooters dared to hazard 
The groand being mgged, disadvantageous to c 
and convenient only to foot soldiers, the Romai 
totally routed. At length Antiochus, the r 
king of the country, appeased the insurrectio: 
populär arts he gained the good-will of the mu] 
and proceeded by stratagem against their leadei 
confederates being ruined by disunion among 
selves, Trosobor, with bis principal adhereni 
put to death. By conciliating measures the re 
brought to a sense of their duty. 

LVI. It was about this time that, between tl 
Fucinus and the river Liris,* a passage was cut t 
a mountain. That a work of such magnificence * 
be seen to advantage, Claudius exhibited on t 
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a oaval engagementy in Imitation of An^stufl, wbo 
formed an artificial basin on tbe banks of the Tiber, 
and gave a spectacle of tbe same kind, bnt witb ligbter 
vessels, and an inferior number of mariners. Sbips 
of three and eyen fonr ranks of oars were equipped by 
Claudius, witb no Icss than nineteen tbonsand armed 
men on board. To prevent a deviation from the figbt tbe 
lake was fenced ronnd witb rafts of timber,' leaving 
tbe intermediate space wide enongb to give free play 
to the oars ; ample room for the pilots to display their 
skill ; and, in the attack, to exhibit the varions Opera- 
tions of a sea-fight. The pretorian g^ards stood on 
tbe rafts of timber, ranged in their several companies. 
In their front redoubts were raised, witb proper en- 
gines for throwing up massy stones and all kinds of 
missive weapoDS. The rest of the lake was assigned 
to.tbe sbips. The mariners and combatants fiUed tbe 
decks. An incredible mnltitude of spectators from 
tbe neigbboring towns, and even from Rome, attracted 
by tbe spectacle, or witb a view to pay their court to 
tbe emperor, crowded round the borders of the lake. 
Tbe banks, the rising ground, the ridge of the adja- 
Cent hüls, presented to the eye a magnificent scene, in 
the form of an amphitheatre. Claudius and Agrip- 
pina presided at tbe show ; the prince in a süperb coat 
of mall, and the empress in a splendid mantle, whicb 
was a complete tissue of entire gold.' The fleet was 
manned witb malefactors ; but the battle, neverthe- 
less, was fought witb heroic bravery. After many 

1 Brotier says the circumference of the lake was siz-and- 
twenty miles. 

2 Pliny the elder says he himself saw Agrippina, the wife 
of Claudios, at the naval spectacle, adomed with a magnifi- 
cent robe wTonght in pnre gold, wiuiout any intermixtat« <it 
•ther materials. 
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woundsy and a great effttsion of blood, to favor 
men who had performed feats of valor, the - m 
were excuBed from fighting to destructioD. 

LVII. The whole of this magnificent spectac 
concluded, the Channel through which the 
flowed was laid open, and then it appeared wj 
little skili the work was executed. The bed 
sunk deep enough to gain a level either v 
middle or the extremities of the lake. It wa 
uecessary to clear away the ground, and g^ve 
rent a freer course. The work was finished v 
pedition ; and, to attract a multitude of spc 
bridges were thrown over the lake, so constn 
to admit a foot engagement. On this prodigrio 
form a show of gladiators was exhibited. h 
mouth of the lake a samptaous banquet was pr 
bnt the spot was ill-chosen. The weight o] 
body of water, rushing down with irresistibl 
carried away the contiguous parts of the woi 
shook the whole fabric. Confusion and uproi 
the place. The roar of the torrent, and the i 
materials tumbling in, spread a general alarm. 
dius stood in astonishment. Agrippina seized 
ment to accuse Narcissus, who had the dire 
the whole. She imputed the mischief to bis 
The favorite inade reprisals on the character ol 
pina, condemning without reserve the impotei 
female spirit, her overbearing pride, and bc 
ambition. 

LVIII. Decimus Junius and Quintus Hateri 

ceeded to the consulship. In the course of t 

Nero, who had attained the age of sixteen, wai 

in marriage to Octavia, the emperor's daught 

^race his character with the fame of liberal 

and the powers of e\oiv^etvcft,\v^\iw^^\Viv5»i^>3« 
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of the inhabitants of Ilium. The young orator began 

with the dedaction of the Roman people from a Trojan 

origin. iEneas, the founder of the Julian family, and 

other passages drawn from antiquity, but in their na- 

tare fabulous, serred to embellish bis discourse. He 

sncceeded for bis clients, and obtained an intire ex- 

emption from imposts of every kind. He was advo- 

eate also for the colony of the Bolognians, who bad 

lately snffered by fire. By the rhetoric of their pleader 

they obtained a grant of one hundred thousand ses- 

terces. The Rhodians, in like manner, were obliged 

to bis talents. That people, after many yicissitudes, 

aometimes in füll possession of their Privileges, and 

OGcasionally deprived of all, as they happened to be 

friendly or adrerse to the Roman arms, bad their 

rights confirmed in the amplest manner. The city of 

Apamea, which bad been damaged by an earthquake, 

owed to the eloquence of their advocate a Suspension 

of all dues for the term of ÜYe years. 

LIX. In a Short time after, the conduct of Claudius, 
ander the management of bis wife, presented a con- 
trast of cmelty to all these acts of benevolence. Agrip- 
pina panted for the gardens of Statilius Taurus. He 
bad been proconsul of Africa, and possessed a brilliant 
fortune. Tarquitius Priscus bad senred bim as bis 
lieutenant. At the instigation of Agrippina this man 
preferred a Charge against bis superior officer, founded 
on some articles of extortion, but resting chiefly on 
the practice of magic arts. Taurus was fired with in- 
dignation at the perfidy of bis colleague. Seeiug him- 
self deyoted to destruction, he resolved not to wait the 
final sentence, and with bis own band delivered him- 
seif from the malice of bis enemies. The prosecutor 
was expelled the Senate. The members of that «ls%«c^- 
hJjr, äeteating the treachery of tiiia vi\e uvioxxxvKt , ^•«t- 
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ried their point, in spite of the arts and secret influ- 
ence of Agrippina. 

LX. In the course of this year the emperor gaYe to 
his favorite political maxim the force of a law. He 
had been often heard to say, ' that the jndicial reso- 
lutions of the imperial procurators ought to he, in 
their several provinces, of as high autfaority as if they 
had been pronounced by himself.' To show that this 
was not spoken in yain, the doctrine was confirmed by 
a decree that carried the principle to a greater extent 
than ever. By a regnlation made by Augustiu, the 
Roman knights who ruled the proTinces of Egypt were 
empowered in all cases to hear and determine with ss 
fall authority as the magistrates of Rome. The mle 
was afterwards extended to other proyinces; and, eTen 
at Rome, the Jurisdiction of the knights embraeed a 
▼ariety of questions, which tili then were cognisable 
by the pretor only. Claudius enlarged the powera of 
his favorites, and finally vested in that body the jndi- 
cial authority, which had been for ages the cause of 
civil commotions ; for which the people had shed their 
blood ; and which, in those memorable stmggles, was 
given by the Sempronian law * to the equestrian order, 
tili, in some time afterwards, the Servilian law restored 
it to the Senate. In the wars between Marius and 
Sylla this was the cause of that fierce contention ; but 
in those turbulent times, the different orders of the 
State were engaged in facti ons against each other. 
The party that prevailed called itself the public, and 

1 Caius Sempronius Gracchus was the author of a law in 
favor of the Roman knights, A. U. C. 632. He added three 
hundred of the equestrian order to the same number of sens* 
tors, and vested in that body all jndicial authority. The 
Servilian law, introduced by Quintus Servilius Csepio, in his 
ronsulsbip A. U. C. 6^, xe^e^V^ ^% ^«tsv^xonian instiiu- 
tioD, and restored the ^umd\c\\Qiio^\3^fe^«iÄ\Ä, 
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made laws in the name of the Commonwealth. Caius 
Oppius and Cornelias Balbns, supported by Au^stus, 
were the fint who decided the rights of war and peace. 
To mention after them the names of Matins, Vedins» 
and others of the equestrian order, seems now intirely 
needless ; since we find the enfrancbised slayes of 
Claudius, men no higher than mere domestic senrants, 
raised to a level with the prince, and armed with the 
authority of the laws. 

liXI. A grant to the people of Coos of a general 

immunity from taxes was the next measure proposed 

by the emperor. He introduced the question with a 

splendid acconnt of their ancient origin. * The Ar- 

gives, or at least Coeus, the father of Latona, first 

settled on the island. ^Esculapins arriyed soon after, 

and carried with him the invention of medicine. That 

useful science continued in bis family through a long 

line of descendants.' He mentioned by name the se- 

veral persons in regulär succession, and the period of 

time in which they florished. He added that Xeno- 

phon, bis own physician, was descended from that 

Ulustrious family. The exemption therefore now re- 

quested by a man of such distinguished eminence 

onght to be granted in favor of an island so famons in 

Story, to the end that the inhabitants, free from every 

bürden, might dedioate themselves altogether to the 

worsbip of their god. A roore substantial plea of 

merit might have been urged in their favor. They 

oould boast, with truth, of singular Services done to 

the Romans, and conld set forth the victories obtained 

by their assistance ; bat Claudius, with bis usual faci- 

lity, chose to gratify the wishes of an individual ; and, 

in bis opinion, the favor which he conferred ought not 

to be varnished with considerations of a ^i\\A\<^ ^i^-- 

iure, 

TÄCIT, VOL. U. '^ 
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LXII. The deputies from Byzantium* were admitted 
to an audience before the senate. They prayed to be 
relieved from the heavy rates and dnties under which 
they labored. They relied on the merit of having 
been for a length of time the faithful allies of Rome. 
They traced the history of their Services from the war 
in Macedonia, when the king of that conntry, on ac- 
count of his degenerate character, was called Psendo- 
philippnsy or Philip the False.' They alleged^ more- 
over, the snccors which they sent against Antiochus ;' 
against Perses, and Aristonicus ; the assistance which 
they gave to Antony^ in the piratic war; and after- 
wards to Sylla, to Lucullus, and Pompey. Nor did 
thev omit their zeal for the Caesars at the time when 
they entered Byzantium, and found not only a free 
passage for their fleets and armies, but likewise a safe 
, conveyance for their provisions and military Stores. 

1 Now Constantinople. 

2 An obscure man of the name of Andriscus pretended to 
be the son of Perseus. He was found to be an impostor, and 
therefore called Pseudopbilippus. He was defeated, and 
taken prisoaer by Metellus, A. U. C. 606. 

3 Antiochus III. king of Syria waged war against the 
Romans, and was conquered by Lucius Cornelius Scipio, 
A. U. C. 564. Perseus, king of Macedonia, was subdaed 
by Paulus ^milius, A. U. C. 586. Aristonicus invaded Asia, 
and was overthrown by Perpenna, A. U. C. 623. 

4 The people of Cilicia fitted out a number of armed ships, 
and overran the Mediterranean. This was called the Piratic 
war. Marcus Antonius, son of the famous orator of that 
name, and father of Antony the triumvir, was sent, with ex- 
traordinary powers given to him in his commission, to clear 
the seas of those roving freebooters, A. U. C. 684. The war 
however was not brought to a conclusion. In the year687 
the same commission was given to Pompey, notwithstanding 
the streng Opposition of Quintus Catulus, who thought that 
Pompey was growing too great for his country, and therefore 
entered his public pioleät «i^^iwst trusting the Commonwealth 
to the hands of one man. ^e%NQ^%'t^\.«t^KiJL\Ä^ vU 31 ; and 

aee Cicero, Pro Lege ^miV\\ä. 
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LXIII. Byzantium, it i» well known, Stands at the 
extremity of £urope, on tbe narrow strait that sepa- 
rates Europe from Asia. The city was baut by the 
Greeks, who were led to the spot by the PythiaÄ 
Apollo. They consulted that oracle about the proper 
place for a new city, and received for answer, that 
they should choose a foundation directly opposite to 
the territory of the blind. The advice, though dark 
and mysterious, pointed at the people of Chalcedon,' 
the first adventurers in that part of the world, who 
had their opportanity to seize the best Situation, and, 
through want of discernment, chose the worst. By- 
zantium enjoys many advantages: the soll is fertile, 
and the sea abounds with fish, occasioned by the pro- 
digious shoa]s that pour down from the Pontic sea ; 
and, to avoid the rocks which lurk beneath the waves 
on the Chalcedonian coast, make directly to the oppo- 
site shore, and fall into the bay of Byzantium. The 
fishery was at first a great branch of commerce. In 
process of time the trade was cramiped by excessive 
impositions ; and to be relieved, either by a total ex- 
tinction, or at least a reduction of the duties, was now 
the prayer of their petition. Claudius was inclined to 
favor their cause : in the late wars in Thrace and 
Bosphorus they had sufTered heavy losses ; and it was 
therefore proper to grant them a compensation. They 
were accordingly freed from all duties for the term of 
five years. >j^ 

LXIV. In the consulship of Marcus Asinius and /x^ 

1 Montesquieu makes an ingenious use crf this passage: \ 
having bestowed bis encomium on the British Constitution, 
he observes that Harrington, in bis Oceana, has strained bis 
idea of liberty to so bigh a pitch, that it may amuse in theoi^ ^ 
bat never can exist in practice. He buWt C\i'aXt*^«]a.*'^^ö«^ 
Jie had Byzaatium before bis eyes *, SpinX oi\ÄV%»*v^*^«. 



»V. 
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Manins Acilius, a succession of prodigies kept the 
minds of men in constant dread of some riolent cob- 
Tnlsion in the State. The tents and ensigns of the 
soldiers were set on fire by a flash of lightning; a 
swann of bees settled on the capitol ; women were 
delivered of monstrons births ; and a pig, as soon as 
farrowed, had the talons of a hawk. It happened at 
this time that eyeiy order of the magistracy was short 
of its proper nnmber ; the public having lost by death, 
within a few months, a questor, an edile, a tribune, a 
pretor, and a consal. This was reckoned among the 
prodigies. Amidst the constemation that covered the 
whole city no person whatever was so seriously alarmed 
as Agrippina. Claudius, it seems, had said in con- 
versation that, by some fatality, it had been his cod- 
stant lot to bear for a time the irregularities of his 
wives, and in the end to punish them. The expression 
feil from him in his liquor. Agrippina knew the force 
of it, and resolved to take her measures beforehand. 
But Domitia Lepida, whom she hated for female rea- 
sons, was to be the first devoted victim. She was the 
daughter of the younger Antonia, great-niece to Aa- 
gustus, and sister to Cneius Domitius,' the first hns- 
band of the empress. Proud of these advantages, 
Lepida considered herseif no way inferior to the im- 

1 Domitia Lepida is said in the original to haye been the 
daughter of the younger Antonia : but this, according to 
Suetonius, is a mistake. Antony the triumvir had two daugh- 
ters, each called Antonia, by Octavia, ihe sister of Augustus. 
The eldest, Suetonius says, was married to Lucius Domitius 
iEnobarbus, and by him was the mother of Cneius Domitius 
^Enobarbus, the first husband of Agrippina, and by her the 
father of Nero. See the Genealogical Table, No. 32, 33 and 
34. Antonia the younger was married to Drusus, the brother 
of Tiberina, and by him was th^ mother of Germanicus and 

the emperor Claudius. See Yiei <i\i^xwi\.«t \ Kxois^^ in tbe 

Supplement, v. § 27. 
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perial consort. Their age, their beauty, anÜ their 
riches, were nearly on a lerel ; both of dissolute man- 
ners, proud, fierce, lascivioas, and in their vices, no 
less than their yiews of ambition, determined -rivals. 
Which of them should haye intire dominion over the 
mind of Nero, the aunt or the mother, was the point 
in dispute between them. Lepida made her approaches 
to the young prince by afifability and softness of man- 
ners. Her liberality and endearing tendemess gained 
the affections of the prince. Agrippina behaved with 
the authority of a mother, eager to grasp the imperial 
dignity of her son, and when she gained it unwilling 
to owB him for her sovereign. 

LXY. A Charge was framed against Lepida, im- 
porting, ' That by magic arts she aspired to the empe- 
ror's bed ; and, by neglecting to bridle the insolenee 
of her nnmerous slares in Calabria, she showed her- 
seif an enemy to the peace of Italy.' She was con- 
demned to die. Narcissus endearored to avert th» 
sentence, but bis efforts were ineffectual. That mi- 
nister had for some time beheld Agrippina with deep 
mistmst. He saw through her designs, and to bis 
select friends did not scruple to declare, ' That what- 
erer became of the succession, whether it devolved cm 
Nero or Britannicus, the dilemma would either way 
be fatal to himself. He was bound howeyer to the 
emperor by ties of grati£njde, and in bis seryice was 
ready to lay down bis life. It was by his counsels 
that Silins and Messalina were both undone. Should 
Nero seize the soyereignty, the crimes of his mother 
might bring forward the same catastrophe ; and if 
Britannicus succeeded to the empire, with that prince^ 
he had no claim of merit. At present, a stepmother 
plans the min of the imperial house. To look on in 
sUence, and yield to her toweTiu^ ttGD^sv>stfs^^ ^«c% > 
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more f agitions crime than to hare connived at the 
yices of the emperor's former wife. But the vices of 
the former wife are now renewed by Agrippioa. Her 
adulterous commerce with Pallas is too well known ; 
and it is equally known that her modesty, her fame, 
her honor, and even her person, are all subservient to 
her ambition.' Such was the language of Narcissus. 
In the warmth of bis emotions he embraced Britanni* 
cos ; he hoped to see bim grow up to man's estate ; 
he fixed bis eyes on the prince ; he lifted up bis hands 
to the gods, devoutly praying that he might live to 
crush the enemies of bis father, even thougb all who 
took an active part against bis motber should be 
doömed to perish with them. 

LXYI. In the midst of these distractions Claudios 
was attacked by a fit of iUness. For the recovery of 
bis healtb he set out for Sinuessa,' to try the effect of 
a milder air and the salubrious waters of the place. 
Agrippina thought she bad now an opportunity to 
execute the black design wbich she bad long since 
harbored in her breast. Instruments of guilt were 
zeady at her beck, but the choice of the poison was 
still to be considered : if quick and sudden in its Ope- 
ration the treacbery would be manifest ; a slow corro- 
sive would bring on a lingering deatb. In that case 
the danger was, that the conspiracy might in the in- 
terval be detected, or, in tbe weakness and decay of 
nature, tbe affections of a father might return and plead 
in favor of Britanniens. She resolved to try a Com- 
pound of new and exquisite ingredients, such as would 
make directly to the brain, yet not bring on an imme- 

i For Sinuessa, see the Geographical Table. The watere 
ef thia place are recommeTidea iot XJü^vx %ilubrity by PÜny 
tbe eider, xxxi, 2. 
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diäte dissolution. A person of well-known skill in 
the trade of poisoning was chosen for the business. 
This was the ßimous Locusta ; a woman lately con- 
demned as a dealer in clandestine practices, bat re- 
serred among the instruments of State to serve the 
pnrposes of dark ambition. By this tool of iniquitj 
the mixture was prepared. The band to administer it 
was that of Halotus, the ennuch, whose business it 
was to serve the emperor's table, and taste the viands 
for bis master. 

LXVII. The particulars of this black conspiracy 
transpired in some time after, and foand their way 
into the memoirs of the age. We are told by the 
writers of that day, that a palatable dish of mushrooms 
was the vehicle of the poison. The effect was not 
soon perceived. Throngh excess of wine or the stupi- 
dity of bis nature, perhaps the strength of his Consti- 
tution, Claudias remained insensible. An effort of 
nature followed, and gave bim some relief. Agrippina 
trembled for herseif. To dare boldly was now her 
best expedient. Regardfess of her fame, and all that 
report could spread abroad, she had recourse to Xeno- 
phon, the physician, whom she had seduced to her 
interest. Under pretence of assisting Claudias to un- 
load his stomach, this man, it is said, made use of a 
feather tinged with the most subüe poison, and with 
that instrument searched the emperor's throat. With 
the true spirit of an assassin he knew that, in atrocious 
deeds, a feeble attempt serves only to confound the 
guilty, while the deed, executed with courage, con- 
snnimates all, and is sure to eam the wages of iniquity. 

LXVIII. Meanwhile the- Senate was convened ; and, 
though the emperor had breathed his last, the consuls 
and the pontiffs joined in yows and supplications for 
his recovery, Medical preparatioivA ^w^x^ «k^äiJL «^-^JCä^ 
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to the lifekss body, and the fkrce of attending the nck 
was contmned, tili prop«r measures were taken for the 
succession of Nero. Agrippioa, with a dejected mieo, 
affected to.gink under the weight of affliction. She 
looked round for consolation, and seeing Britanniciu, 
she folded bim in her arms» and called him, with ex- 
pressions of tendemess, the image of bis fatber. She 
detained bim with fond caresses, and neyer snffered 
bim to leave the apartment. With the same deceitful 
arts she contrived to decoy bis two sisters, Antonia 
and Octavia. The avenues of the palace were closely 
guarded, and at intervals favorable accounts of the 
emperor were issued ; the better to keep every thing 
in suspense, and amuse the hopes and fears of the 
soldiers tili the arrival of the propitious moment pro- 
mised by the Chaldean astrologers. 

LXIX. At lengthy on the tbird day before the ides 
of October/ about noon, the palace gates were thrown 
open. A pretorian cohort, as usual, was drawn up 
under arms. Nero, attended by Burrhus, made his 
appearance ; and, on a signal given by the command- 
ing officer, the soldiers received him with shouts and 
acclamations. He was immediately put into a litter. 
Some of the soldiers, we are told, even in that scene 
of joy and uproar, looked around for Britanniens, and 
asked in vain for that unfortunate prince. None of 
his party appearing, they yielded to the impulse of the 
moment. Nero was conveyed to the camp. He ad- 
dressed the soldiers in a speech snited to tbe occasion, 
and promised a donative equal to the liberality of 
bis deceased fatber. He was proclaimed emperor of 
Rome. The voice of the army was confirmed by the 
Senate. The provinces acquiesced witbout reluctance. 

1 Tbe tbuteenXix oi Oc\»>i^x, 
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Dirihe hbnors Were decreed to the memory ot Clau- 
dius, and funeral ceremonies, not inferior to the mag- 
nificence that attended the remains of Augustns. In 
tMs article Agrippina was willing to vie with the pomp 
of her great-grandmother Idvia. The wiU of the de- 
ceased emperor was not read in puhlic. The prefe- 
rence giyen to the son of his wife, in prejudice to the 
rights of his own immediate isisue, might raise a spirit 
of discontenty and alienate the affections of the people. 



. BOOK XIII. 

Sbct. I. The new reign opened with the murder of 
Junius Silanus,^ proconsol of Asia. The deed was 
perpetrated hy the contrivance of Agrippina, without 
the knowlege of Nero. In the character and conduet 
of Silanus there was nothing that could proToke hilEi 
fate. Under the preceding emperors he had led a life 
so inactive, that he feil into contempt, and was called 
hy Caligula ' The Golden Calf.' But Agrippina had 
cut off his hrother Lucius Silanus, and lived in fear of 
the vengeance due to her crime. Her son Mero, not 
yet arrived at years of discretion, was raised to the 
sovereign power, and, in Opposition to that measure, 
the puhlic voice was loud in favor of Silanus, a nan 
erery way qnalified, of an understanding matured by 

1 This was Marcus Junius Silonua, the aou oi ^'vnA.^'&^^Ar 
naß and jEmilia Lepidu, the gTand-d«ug.\i\Ax oi K.u<^\iX:q^« 
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years, an nnblemished character, by bis birtb illnstri- 
ous, and (what was then of great importance) descended 
from the bouse of Cassar. Silanns, in lact, was the 
grteat-grandson of Aug^stns. These circiimstanees 
conspired to work bis min. The actors in this dark 
transaction were Publius Celer, a Roman knigbt, and 
Helins, an enfranchised slaye ; both employed in Asia 
to collect the revennes of the prince. At a public feast 
those two conspirators administered a dose of poisoa 
to the proconsul with so little precantion, that secresy 
did not seem to be wortb tbeir care. The murder of 
Narcissus, the freedman of Claudius, was despatched 
with as little ceremony. The quarrel between him 
and Agrippina has been already stated. He was 
thrown into prison, and there confined in close aod 
rigorous custody, tili, driven to the extremity of want, 
he put an end to bis misery with bis own band. Nero 
wished to prolong bis days. Tbe secret vices of the 
prince, though they had not then broke out into action, 
inclined him, by a wonderfal bias of nature, to favor 
a man in whose avarice and prodigality be saw the 
counterpart of himself. 

II. A number of other victims were marked for de- 
struction; and Rome would have been a tbeatre of 
blood, had not Afranins Burrhus and Annseus Seneca 
prevented the impending danger. The education of 
the emperor had been committed to those two minU- 
ters : both high in power, and yet (uncommon as it is) 
free from jealousy ; possessing different talents, united 
by sentiment, and each, in bis peculiar province, of 
great consideration. Burrhus gavethe prince instroc- 
tions in the military science, and tbe austerity of his 
manners added weight to his precepts. Seneca taugbt 
the principles of eloqueuce, «nd charmed by tbe suavity 
of bis manners. Tlie two -igiTftc-c^Xwt^ «!iLt£t\»^ ^&ft\c 
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Joint endeavors to fix in the prince's mind the princi-r 
ples of virtue, or if tliat could not be, to restrain bis 
youthful passions, and, by moderate indulgence, infuse 
into bis mind a taste for elegant, if not innocent plea- 
sures. 

Agrippina tbrew difficulties in tbeir way. Fierce 
witb all the passions tbat attend inordinate ambition, 
sbe was supported in ber worst designs by Pallas, tbat 
pernicious favorite, wbo incited Claudius to an incesr 
tuous marriage, and advised tbe adoption of Nero ; 
two fatal measures, by wbich tbat emperor was pre- 
cipitated to bis ruin. But it was not in tbe temper or 
genius of Nero to bend to tbe politics of a freedman : 
on tbe other band, tbe arrogance of Pallas, wbo as* 
pired above bimself, gave disgust to tbe prince. Public 
bonors in tbe mean time were bestowed witb a lavisb 
band on the emperor's motber. To a tribune, wbo^ 
according to tbe military practice, asked for the wordy 
Nero gave ' The best of motbers/ Two lictors, by a 
decree of tbe Senate, were ordered to attend ber per- 
son. Sbe was, at tbe same time, declared tbe priestess 
of Claudius. Tbe funeral of tbat prince was per- 
formed witb all tbe pomp of censorial obsequies. He 
was afterwards added to tbe number of tbe gods. 

III. Nero pronounced tbe funeral oration. He re- 
presented, in the brightest colors, tbe illustrious birth 
of tbe deceased emperor, tbe number of bis consulr 
sbips, and tbe triumphal bonors of bis ancestors. On 
those topics be dwelt witb propriety, and commanded 
attention. The taste of Claudius for tbe liberal arts, 
and the undisturbed tranquillity tbat prevailed througb- 
out bis reign, afforded ample room for panegyric, and 
tbe orator was heard witb pleasure. But when tbe 
judgment and political wisdom of Claudius were men- 
tioned with praiae and decoTatvoua oi \d.\i%\Sk»L<^^^ ^^ 
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ridicnle was too strong, and none could refrain from 
laughter. And yet the speech was written by Seneca, 
in a style of elegance peculiar to that amiable wiiter, 
who possessed a vein of wit and fancy that chanDed 
the taste of the age in which he lived. It was ob- 
senred, on this occasion, by men advanced in life who 
love, at leisure, to compare the past with the present 
times, that of all the emperors, Nero was the first who 
was content to be the organ of another's eloquence. 
In Ceesar the dictator the most eminent orators fbond 
an illustrious rival. Augustns had a flow of langnage, 
iaasy, clear, and copious, well suited to the dignity of 
a prince. Precision was the talent of Tiberins ; and 
if his meaning was sometimes obscore, it was when he 
chose to be dark and impenetrable. The confused and 
turbulent genius of Calignla did not transfuse itself 
into his discourse. Even in Claudius, when he eame 
with a speech prepared and studied, there was no want 
of elegance. Nero, in the prime of life, took a dif- 
ferent tum, and, with lively parts, applied himself to 
other objects. Engraving,' painting, music, and horse- 
manship, were his favorite pursuits. At intervals he 
was fond of poetry, and his verses showed that he had 
at least a tincture of letters. 

IV. Having played the part of a public moumer, 
Nero made his appearance in the Senate. He began 
with a florid compliment to the authority of the fathers, 
and the concurrent suffrages of the army, which raised 
him to the imperial dignity. He added, ' that he had 
many bright examples to excite emulation, and in his 
Councils superior wisdom to direct his conduct. His 

1 Nero's passion for the elegant arts, had he known how to 
restrain it within due bounds, might have been not unworthi 
ofa prince ; but we 8ha\\s©e\i.v[a.Va V^^«»fe^^^l%aridicuIoii« 
forhia taste, as he was deteftteXA^ lot\ÄÄ'rvR%\k% 
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youth had not been engaged in civil commotions, and 
to the rage of contending factions he was, by conse- 
quence, an utter stranger. He brought with him no 
private animosity, no sense of injuries, no motives to 
inspire revenge. He explained the System of govem- 
ment which he intended to pursue ; the abuses which 
occasioned discontent and mnrmurings in the former 
reign were to be reformed altogether ; and, in par- 
ticular, the decision of canses, he was determined, 
shoald no longer depend on the authority of the prince. 
The practice of hearing in a Chamber of the palace ^ 
the accuser and the accused, and thereby subjecting 
the lives and fortunes of men to the influence of a few 
favorites, was to be abolished. In bis palace nothing 
shonld be venal ; nothing carried by intrigue, by bri- 
bery, or secret inflnence. The revenues of the prince, 
and the public treasiire, should be distinct and separate 
rights. The Senate might retain the füll exercise of 
the powers vested in that assembly by the spirit of the 
Constitution. Italy and the provinces might, in all 
cases, address themselves to the tribunal of the con- 
snls, and, through that Channel, find their way to the 
Senate. The executive power over the army was bis 
peculiar province, and he claimed no more.' ' 

y. The promise was fair, and for some time regu- 
larly observed. The fathers, of their own authority, 
made several regulations, and among other things or- 

1 See the trial of Valerius Asiaticns in the apartment of 
Claudius ; AnnaU, zi. 2. 

2 This Speech gave universal satisfaction. It was proba- 
bly written by Seneca. While it promised a reign of mode- 
ration, it served to give the young prince a lesson on the 
true and populär arts of govemment. Dio teils us that the 
Senate ordered it to be engraved on a pillar of solid silver, 
and to be publicly read every year at the t^m» ^Vvol ^^ 
coDsula entered od their magistracy \ 1)10,1x1. 
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dained, that no advocate shoüld hire out his talents in 
auy cause whatever. The law reqniring ' a spectacle 
of gladiators from such as were choscn to the office of 
questor was intirely abrogated. To these resolutions, 
tending in effect to repeal the acts of Claudius, Agrip- 
pioa made a stroDg Opposition. In order to carry her 
point, she caused the Senate to be conrened in the 
palace, where, at a conrenient Station at the door be- 
bind the arras, she might conceal her person, and orer- 
hear the debate. The fathers acted with a spirit of 
independence, and a decree was passed accordinglv. 
On a subsequent occasion the ambassadors of ArmeDia 
were admitted to an audience before the prince. 
Agrippina advanced to the tribunal to take her seat, 
and preside with Joint authority. All who beheld the 
scene were Struck with terror and amazement, when 
Seneca, in the general confusion, had the presence of 
mind to bid the emperor Step forward to meet his 
mother. Under an appearance of filial piety, the 
honor of the State was saved. 

VI. Towards the end of the year a report preTailed 
that the Parthians had once more invaded Armenia. 
and that Rbadamistus, tired of a kingdom so often 
taken and retaken, declined to end the dispute by forte 
of arms. At Rome, where public affairs were discussed 
with freedom, the populär opinion was, ' that Nero, 
yonng in life, just out of his seventeenth year, would 
not be equal to a conjuncture so arduous and impor- 
tant. What dependence could be had on the flexibility 
of a boy, still under the government of his motber .' 
He had tutors, indeed ; but would they uudertake tbe 
command of armies, the conduct of sieges, and all the 

1 Thi3 cornipt practice, "whiclv was nothing less than open 
bribery, was establisVe^ ^"^ \vw Vü \Jtxft "t%\^ «^ CUttdius: 
A Baals, xi. i>y. 
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Tarions operatioiis of war f It was argued on tfae othar 
band, * that the sitiiation of affairs was better than it 
conld bave been ander a prince like Claudius, wom 
out with age, and sunk in slotb, the willing dupe of 
bis favorite freedmeu. Burrbus and Seneca were men 
of experience ; and, witb sucb advisers, why conclftde 
tbat Nero, bordering on tbe season of manly vigor, 
was nnequal to tbe task? Pompey, at tbe age of 
eigbteen, and Octavianus Caesar, baving barely passed 
bis nineteentb year, were botb at tbe bead of armies, 
in times big with danger, amidst tbe distractions of a 
civil war. It is by tbe wisdom of their Councils, and 
not by personal valor, tbat princes are crowned with 
glory. Wbetber tbe cabinet of Nero was fiUed witb 
evil counsellors, or witb men of talents and integrity, 
would soon be evident. If tbe emperor, witbout re- 
garding party connexions and court intrigue, cbose a 
general, not on account of bis wealth and interest, but 
for bis military character, tbe question would be tbeq[ 
fairly decided.' 

VII. Wbile these different opinions kept the public 
mind in agitation, Nero ordered levies to be made in 
tbe eastern nations ; and tbe legions, thus recruited, to 
take post on the confines of Armenia. He desired at 
the same time that Agrippa' and Antiochus, two orien- 
tal kings, sbould hold their forces in readiness to enter 
the territory of tbe Parthians. For tbe convenience 
of bis armies bridges were thrown over the Euphrates. 
The lesser Armenia' was committed to Aristobulus, 
and the country called Sophenes ^ to Sohemus : both 

1 Agrippa was king of Judea ; Antiochus, of Comagene. 

2 Tbe lesser Armenia was on tbis side of the Euphrates. 
AristobnluB was the son of Herod, who formerly reigned in 
Chalcis. 

S For tbe conntry called Sophene, &ee \lhe 0«o^gcv^\Ä>^^ 
Table. 
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princefl were allowed to assume the entigns of royalty* 
In tbis crisis a fortnnate circumstance gave a sudden 
turn in faror of Rome. Vardanes, the son of Yolo- 
g^ses, became a competitor for the crown in oppositioe 
to his father. Tbe Parthians were, by consequence, 
obliged to recall their armies, and under color of de- 
ferringy not of abandoning the war, Armenia wu 
evacnated. 

VIII. The fathers extoUed these transactions wifli 
their nsual strain of flattery. They Yoted that prayen 
and pnblic thanksgivings should be offered to the gods, 
and that dnring the solemnity Nero, adomed witb a 
triumphal robe, should enter the city with all the 
splendor of an ovation. It was farther resolved that 
in the temple of Mars the Avenger a statue should be 
erected to the prince, in form and dimension equal to 
that of the god. Amidst this servile adulation, tbe 
appointment of Domitius Corbulo to the command of 
the army in Armenia gave universal satisfaction. The 
road to preferment, men began to hope, would, fron 
that time, be open to talents and superior merit. By 
the arrangement which was settled in the east, part of 
the auxiliaries, with two legions, were stationed in 
Syria, under the command of Ummidius Quadratns, 
the governor of that prorince. An equal number (4 
legionary soldiers and allies, besides the cohorts and 
light troops that wintered in Cappadocia, were as- 
signed to Corbulo. The kings in alliance with Rome 
had directions to co-operate with those generals as the 
events of war should happen to require. Corbulo was 
high in favor with the princes of the east. Aware that 
fame, in the beginning of all military Operations, males 
a deep iropression, that general advanced by rapid 
joumeys, and at -^gea, a c\\^ oi C\\\c,\a^ met Quadra- 
tU8, who chose aninleiNievj «A, \?cä\. v'^^^^,\'^ÄQ«i'^BflB 
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wait tili Corbulo showed himself at the head of bis 
army in the proyiiice of Syria, where he had reason 
to fear that the eyes of the people would be fixed on 
bis rival in command. The fact was, Corbulo pos- 
«essed many adrantages : in bis person manly, of a 
remarkable statnre, and in bis disconrse magnificent, 
he united with experience and consummate wisdom 
those exterior accomplishments, which, thongb in 
tbemselves of no real value, give an air of elegance 
eren to trifles. 

IX. The two Commanders sent a Joint message to 
Vologeses, waming bim to prefer the sweets of peace 
to the calamities of war, and, by sending bostages, to 
mark bis respect for the Roman name. The Partbian 
monarcb, intending to wait for la more favorable op- 
portunity, or, perhaps, wishing to remove from bis 
eourt bis most dangerons enemies, gave np as bostages 
the most distingnished of the line of the Arsacides. 
Histerius, a centnrion, sent by Quadratus with Orders 
to travel with expedition, received the bostages ander 
bis care ; but Corbulo, apprised -of this artful project, 
despatched Arrius Varus, the Commander of a cohort, 
to Claim the care and custody of the Partbian nobles. 
The centurion resisted. A warm dispute ensued be- 
tween the two officers, tili at lengtb, that they migbt 
not exhibit a ridiculous scene to foreign nations, the 
matter was referred to the decision of the bostages 
tbemselves, and the ambassadors who accompanied 
tbem. The Parthians, Struck with the recent fame of 
tbe commander-in-chief, and, as often happens even 
among enemies, conceiving tbe bighest respect for bis 
person, gave the preference to Corbulo. Hence a new 
aource of discord between the two generals. Quadra- 
tus complained that tbe bonor which he had ac^\\^<\ 
was vnfajrljr wreated from bim. Cotbv\o \mIvD\»i;&ft^ 

TdClT. VQL. 11. ^ 
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bis right, insiating that the idea of deliveriog iip hos- 
tages had never occurred to Yologeaes tili such time 
as his hopes were humbled by tbe name of the ««pe* 
rior officer wbo bad tbe conduct of tbe war. To ap- 
pease tbeir jealouflyy Nero iMued an order, tbat on 
account of the prosperoua erents acbiered by tbe con- 
duct of botb generals, tbe imperial fascea under eacb 
of them sbouid be decorated witb wreatbs of laurel. 
These transactions bappened in different years : but, 
for tbe sake of perspicuity, tbey are bere related in 
one connected series. 

X. In tbe course of tbe same year Nero desired 
tbat by a decree of tbe Senate a statne migbt be erected 
to bis fatber Cneius Donutias ^nobarbus, and tbat 
Asconius Labeo, bis {brmer tutor, migbt be bonored 
witb tbe consular omaments. Tbe Senate proposedthat 
statues of solid gold or silver sbouid be erected in 
bonor of tbe prince ; but Nero bad tbe modesty to re- 
ject tbe offer. A law was also in agitation, by which 
tbe year was to begin from December, tbe month in 
wbicb Nero was born. Tbis too was overruled. Tbe 
emperor resolved to continue tbe old style, dating the 
year from tbe calends of January ; a day rendered 
sacred by tbe establisbed religion of tbe Romans. An 
attempt was made to arraign Carinas Celer, a memher 
of tbe Senate, and Julius Densus, of tbe equestrian 
Order. Tbe first was accused by bis slave ; tbe crime 
objected to the latter was his attachment to Britanni- 
cus. Both prosecutions were suppressed by order of 
the emperor. 

XI. Nero and Lucius Antistius were tbe next con- 
suls. During tbe solemnity of swearing tbe magis- 
trates, according to custom, on the acts of tbe emperor. 

AnüaiiviS bad it in command not to include in his oatb 
the act8 of tbe reigniiig pxui^i^*, Mv\xÄ\aÄ<i^ «^t^^ot^sty 
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and self-denial, which the fatbers tbought could not 
be too highly commended. They were lavish of praise, 
in hopes that the sense of honest fame, eren in matten 
of little moment, implanted early in the mind of a 
young man, might shoot up to a principle of honor 
and the love of solid glory. In a short time after 
Nero distinguished himself by an act of clemency in 
the case of Plantius Lateranns/ who for bis criminal 
intrigues with Messalina had been expelled the Senate. 
The emperor restored bim to bis rank. He eren bonnd 
himself to observe throngbout bis reign the rirtues of 
humanlty. Tbis promise be renewed in sereral speeches 
prepared for him by the pen of Seneca, and probably 
mitten to display the moral lessons which the pbiloso- 
pher taught, or to show the brilliant talents of that 
lirely writer. 

XII. The antbority of Agrippina was now on thef 
dedine. An enfranchised female slave of the name 
of Acte ' had gained an intire ascendant over the afTec- 
tions of the prince. To condnct tbis intrigue Nero 
chose Otho ' and Clandius Senecio for bis confiden- 
tial ftiends ; the former descended from a family of 
consular rank ; the latter the son of a freedman be- 
long^ng to the late emperor. They were both elegant 
in their persons. Their taste for debauchery and clan- 
destine vices introdnced them to the notice of their 
prince. Their first approaches to bis friendship were 
unperceived by Agrippina : she endearored affcerwards 
to remove them from bis presence ; but her efforts were 



1 For Plautius Lateranns, see Annais, zi. 36. 

S Acte was a purchased slaye from Asia. Suetonius Hays 
that Nero, being at one time determined to marry lier, 
sobomed several men of consular rank to swear that sue wu« 
of rof al descent; Säet, in Neron. $ ^. 

5 Otto, afterwarda emperor. 
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without effect. The emperor's friends, thougfa 
for wifldom and the severity of Üieir mannen, 
no Opposition to bis new intrigue. A courteMU 
gratified the ardor of a young man's passion, ip 
iignry to any person whatever, was thought an 
of no importance. Nero, it is true, was man 
Octavia ; bat neither the nobility of her birth, i 
unspotted virtae, could secure his affections. B; 
fatidity, or perhaps by the secret charm of for 
pleasnres, his heart was alienated from his wife, 
connexion with his favorite concubine served 
strain the prince from other pnrsuits ; and the 
reason to fear that, detached from her, he mig! 
in scenes of higher life, and destroy the pca< 
honor of the noblest families. 

XIII. Agrippina was fired with indignation 
complained aloud that an enfrauchised slave ¥ 
in competition with the emperor's mother, and a - 
of mean extraction was to be treated as her dan 
in-law. She stormed with all the rage of female 
never reflecting that the prince might see his 
or that satiety and cold indifference might, in 
succeed to the vehemence of youthful passion, 
haughty spirit of the mother served only to i 
the ardor of her son. He gave a loose to los 
threw off all regard for bis mother, determined : 
future to yield to no authority but that of S 
Among the friends of that minister was a man 
name of Annaeus Serenus,^ who pretended to i 
the person of Acte, and, to throw a veil over the 
ing passion of Nero, conveyed to her, in his nan 
presents sent by the secret gallantry of the | 
Agrippina, thought it time to abate from )ier fei 

1 Annxua Serenus w^a \i\%);i in X^x^ ^%\.^«tö. ^xwi ftie 
ofSenecüf as appears, epiat. 63, 
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Sbe bad reconrse to art, and hoped by gentle metbodfl 
to regain ber inflnence. Her own apartment was now 
at ber son's senrice. Lore, at bis, time of life, was 
natural, and bis snperior rank demanded some in- 
dnlgence. Under tbe Gare and management of bis 
mofber be migbt enjoy bis secret pleasures. Sbe apo- 
log^sed for tbe warmtb witb wbicb sbe broke ont at 
first, and eren made an offer of all ber treasure, litüe 
inferior to imperial ricbes. Her conduct was always 
in extremes ; yiolent in tbe beginning, and in tbe end 
too complying. 

A transition so sndden did not escape tbe Observa- 
tion of Nero. His confidential friends were alarmed. 
Dreading notbing so mucb as tbe retarn of Agrippina's 
inflnence, tbey cautioned tbe prince not to be tbe dnpe 
of a woman, wbo, in reality, abated notbing from tbe 
pride andarrogance of ber cbaracter, tbongb now sbe 
played an bumble but insidioos part. It bappened at 
tbis time tbat Nero examined a rieb wardrobe, appro- 
priated to tbe use of tbe motbers and wives of tbe 
emperors. He selected a splendid dress and a consi- 
derable quantity of jewels. Tbese be ordered to be 
presented to Agrippina. Tbe tbings were gay and 
magnificent, tbe kind of Ornaments tbat please tbe 
taste and vanity of women, and being nnasked and 
unexpected, tbey were sent witb a better grace. 
Agrippina construed tbis civility into an affiront. ' Tbe 
desigpi/ sbe said, ' was not to adom ber person, bat to 
deprive ber of tbe rest of tbose valuable effects. Her 
son affected to divide witb bis motber wbat be owed 
intirely to ber protection/ Her words were reported 
to tbe emperor witb additional malice. 

XIV. In Order by a sndden blow to bnmble Agrip- 
pina and ber party^ Nero dismlBsed PiWak&^ ix^-tci -^^ 

1 Pallas was tbe person. who pi©^%.\\eÄ. cm C\««Äva.% ^^ 
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hiB employments. By the faror of danditu this nuui 
had been raisad to a degree of power that made him 
aMume the air and importance pf firat miniatery aqd 
sovereign arbiter of the empire. Aa he withdrew ^ram 
court with hü train of followers, Nero pleasantly aaiA, 
* Pallai ifl going to abdicate/ Before he retired it ii 
certain that he had bargained for himaelf. It wai 
agreed that no inquiry shonld be had into hia conduet, 
and that all accounta between him and the pnUic 
should be considered aa doaed and balaneed. Tbe 



contract an incestnons marriage widi hia niece Agrippina. 
fxom that time hU inflaenoe wa« bayond all bonnda. Snat»- 
niua aaya he waa the prince'a treasurer. The decree of t)if 
Senate in honor of Uiia maolent freedman haa been mentioned, 
Annala, zii. 53, and note. Suetonias saTB that Pallaa and 
Nareiaana plnnaered the public with aucn Tiolent rapaaity, 
that Claudias at length complained of the impoveriahed atata 
of his exchequer, wnen it was archly Said, bia ' coffera wcrald 
be fhll enough if hia two freedmen woiüd take him into 
partnerahip ;' Suet. in Claud. $ 28. The dismiaaion of nuk 
a man from court, and all his emDloyments, was a &tal blow 
to Agri]3pina. The speech in wliich she ^yes vent to ber 
indignation is finely imitated by Racine, in hia tragedy af 
Britannicua : 

Pallas n'emporte pas tout Tappui d'Agrippine, 
La ciel m'en laisse assez pour venger ma ruine. 
Le fils de Claudiaa conunence k reasentir 
Dea crimea, dont je n'ai ane le seul repentir. 
J'irai, n'en doutez point, le montrer a l*ann6e; 
Plaindre auz yeuz des soldats son enfance op primae ; 
Leur faire, ä mon ezemple, expier leur erreur, 
On verra, d'un oot6, le nls d'un empereur 
Kedemandant la foi jur6e a sa famille ; 
Kt de Germanicus on attendra la fiUe : 
De Tautre, Ton verra le fils d'^nobarbus. 




De nos orimes conununs je veux qu'on seit instruit ; 

On saura las chemina 'oai o^\%\«\ ^ud\iit« 
.f'avourai les rumeuialea pVu^ \xi\vxx\«\)A>^^\ 
Je confesserai tout, ex\\B, %aa^Ä«viÄ\Ä» 
PoisoQ. meme « • ^ « ^ • 
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fndignaüoii of Agrippina was not to be restrained : in 
a tone of menace ehe endearored to intimidate her 
enemies ; even in the emperor^ hearing, ehe exclaimed 
alond, ' Britanniens is grown np, the gennine issne of 
Clandiüa, and every way worthy of the succession lo 
bis father. The Bovereignty has been wrested from 
him by an intmder, who owes bis title to adoption 
only, and now presnmes to trample on the rights of a 
mother who gare him all. Bnt every thing shall be 
broüght to light: the misfortnnes which she herseif 
had cansed in the imperial family, her incestnons mar- 
riage with her uncle, and the poison that put an end to 
his life ; all shall be disclosed, all laid open to the 
World. By the faror of the gods Britanniens is still 
alire : ihat resonrce still remains. With that yonng 
prince she would join the army : in the camp should 
b« heard the daughter of Germanicus ; Barrhns, and 
Seneca the famons exile, might present themselv^s 
before the pretorian soldiers ; the first with bis maimed 
handy and the second, armed with bis tropes and 
flowers of rhetoric ; both worthy ministen, fit, in their 
opinion, to g^vern the Roman world.' In this strain 
she raved with vehemence, brandishing her hands, and 
pouring out a torrent of inrectiTe. She appealed to 
the deified Claudins ; she inroked the manes of the 
murdered Silani, and of others who perished by her 
guilt, though now, in retum for all, she met with no- 
thing bnt treachery and ingratitude. 

XV. These vlolent declafations made a deep im« 
pression on the mind of Nero. The birthday of Bri- 
tanniens, when that prince was to enter on bis fifteenth 
year, was near at band. This gave rise to a number of 
refleetions. The turbulent spirit of Agrippina, and the 
character of the prince, filled him with «i^i^T%^«ia&S2rbA« 
Od a Jäte occaaion Britannicus bad ^^tu ^ v^^Ys&i&ti 
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of earl^r acateneM, slight indeed in itself, bat nch m 
disposed the people in bis faTor. It happened, during 
the Saturnalian festiyal,' that among the diverskfnt 
usual among young people, the play, * Who shaQ 
be king?'* became part of the amiuemeiit at conti 
The lot feil to Nero : he imposed bis commands on fhe 
Company, in no inatance aiming at ridicale or ineoii- 
yenience, tili he came to Britanniens. He ordered 
the young prince to stand in the middle of the room, 
and sing a song to the Company. By tbis deyice he 
hoped that a stripling, not yet accustomed even to 
sober conyersation, much less to reyelry and the joys 
of wine, would be exposed to derision. Britannicui 
performed bis part withont embarrassment. His song* 
allnded to his own case, expressing the Situation of t 
prince excluded from the throne of his ancestors. The 
whole Company feit a tonch of compassion ; and in the 
moment of gaiety, when wine and the midnight honr 
had thrown off all dissimulation, they expressed thör 
feelings withont disguise. Nero found that bis plet* 
santry recoiled on himself. Hatred from that moment 
took poBsessioD of his heart. The furious and im- 
placable spirit of Agrippina kept him in a constant 
alarm. No crime conld be alleged against Britanniens, 
and, by consequence, there was no color tojastüys 
public execution. 

1 The Saturnalia began December 17th, and lasted fifteen 
days. Horace says to his slave, who wauts to ezercise the 
equality allowed during the festival, 

Age, libertate Decembr^, 

Quando ita majores voluerunt, atere ; narra. 

2 In this play of * Who shall be king V the boys threw dioa 
to decide their chance. Horace alludes to this custom. 

5 Tbe commentalOTS cite some verses of Ennius. whicli 
they fituppose were %\m% M ^in^«wsi\c\]Ä ovi \\vva occasioD. 
Bat what they say ismere coui^XÄt^. 
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. - Nero refoWed to aot by corert stratagem. A pre- 
paration of poison was ordered, and Julius PoUio, a 
tribune of the pretorian cohorts, was called in as an 
accomplice. Tbis man bad in bis custody tbe famous 
Locusta, a woman guilty of various crimes, and then 
under sentence for administering poison. Sbe was 
made an instrument in tbe conspiracy. For some 
time before care bad been taken to admit none to tbe 
presence of Britanniens but sucb as bad long siiu^ 
renounced every principle of bonor and of virtue. 
Tbe first potion was given to Britannicus by bis 
tutors ; but being weak, or injudiciously qualified, it 
passed witbout effect. Tbe slow progress of guilt 
did not suit tbe genius of Nero. He tbreatened tbe 
tribune, and was on tbe point of ordering tbe soroe- 
ress to be put to deatb. He railed at botb as two 
cowards in vice, wbo wisbed to save appearances, and 
concert a defence for tbemselves, wbUe they left a 
dreadful intenral big witb fear and danger. To ap- 
pease bis wratb, tbey promised to prepare a dose as 
sure and deadly as tbe assassiu's knife. In a room ad- 
joining tbe apartment of tbe emperor tbey mixed a 
draugbt, compounded of ingtedients wbose sure and 
rapid quality tbey bad already experienced. 

XVI. According to tbe custom at tbat time esta- 
blisbed at court, tbe cbildren of tbe imperial famüy 
dined in a sitting posture, witb nobility of tbeir own 
age, in sigbt of tbeir relations, at a table set apart, 
and served witb due frug^ity. Wbenever Britannicus 
was in tbis manner seated at bis meal, it was a settled 
rule tbat an attendant sbould taste bis food and liquor. 
To preserve tbis custom, and prevent detection by tbe 
deatb of botb, an innocent beverage, witbout any in- 
fusion tbat could burt, was tried by tbe prov^x o^«t^ 
fu>d presented to tbe prioce« He io\iii^VX\A^'>ftKA.% ^^^ 
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retnrned it. Gold water, in which the poison bad 
been mixed, was immediately poiured into the cup. 
Britanniens drank freely : the effect was yiolent, and, 
in an instant, it seized the powers of life : bis limbs 
were palsied, his breath was suppressed, and bis vt- 
teranee failed. The Company were thrown into cob- 
sternation. Some msbed ont of the roora, wbUe othen, 
who had more discemment, stayed, but in astonish- 
ment, with their eyes fixed on Nero, who lay stretchsd 
at ease on his conch, with an air of innocence, aad 
withont emotion. He contented himself with calmly 
saying, ' This is one of the epileptic fits to wfiiek 
Britanniens has been subject from bis infancy« TIm 
disorder will go ofif, and he will soon recoyer bis 
senses.' Agrippina was stmek with horror« Sbe ea* 
deavored to suppress her feelings; bat the inwud 
emotions were too streng ; they spoke in every fta- 
ture, plainly showing that sbe was as innocent as Oe« 
tavia, the sister of Britanniens. By this horrible aet 
the emperor's motber saw all her hopes atonce entnf^ 
aod from so daring a Step, sbe could eyen then forefss 
that her son wonld wade in blood, and add to bis 
crimes the horror of parrieide. Octaria, thongh stiU 
of tender years, had seen enough of conrts to teaeh 
her the policy of smothering her grief, her tendemess, 
and eyery sentiment of the heart. In this manner the 
scene of distraction ended, and the pleasures of the 
table were renewed. 

XYII. One and the same night saw the murder of 
Britanniens and his funeral. Both were preconcerfed. 
Without expense, or any kind of pomp, the prince's 
remains were interred in the Field of Mars, under ft 
shower of rain, which feil with such yiolence, that it 
passed with the mul^tude «äVSsä toä^ forern nner of 
divine rengeance oix t\ie «ä\\vot% ^^ w> Vsv\ ^ ^«^\ 
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a deed, notwithstanding all its horron , which many 

>rere inelined to tiiink of with lesa leTerity, when they 

conaidered that, from the earliest ümen, a cpirit of 

jealousy alwaya suboisted between brothera, and that 

tbe nature of soTereign power is cneh as not to endnre 

a rival. From tbe writera of tbat period there is rea- 

8on to condude that Nero, on yarious occamons, bad 

taken adyantage of the tender yeam of Britannicus, 

and offered many indignities to bis person. If the 

^necdote be fonnded in tmtb, the death which deli<» 

rered a descendant of the Claudian line from fonl dis- 

grßce cannot be deemed prematnre or crael. The 

prince, it ia tme, died in the honr of hospitality, with« 

out waming, witbout time allowed to bis lister to take 

the laat farewell ; and his mortal enemy saw bim in the 

panga of death. After all bis sufferings, tbe poisoned 

cup was mercy. The burry with which the üineral 

was performed waa justified by Nero in a proclama- 

tMm, atating the practiee of the ancient Romans, who 

<^aiiied with wisdom, ' Tbat the bodies of snch aa 

died in the prime of life sbould, as soon as possible, 

be removed from the public eye witbout waiting for 

funeral orations, and the slow parade of pomp and 

ceremony. For bimself, deprired as he was of the 

aaaistance of a brotber, he depended altogether on the 

affections of the people, in fiill persuasion that tbe 

Senate, and all Orders of men, wonld exert their best 

endeavors to support a prince, who now remained the 

only brauch of a family bom to rule the empire of the 

World.' After tbis public declaration, bis next care 

waSy by large donations, to seeure in bis interest all 

bis most powerful friends. 

Xyill. The conduct of such as were most distin- 
guished by the munificence of the emperor d\d TL<(\t. 
pMgf naeejoBUTed, They were me^ w\iO \ftoi»«iM^ \&- 
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tegrity, and yet did not blnsh to take palaces,' conn- 
try-seato, and extensire lande, all equaUy willing to 
hare chare of the plnnder. By their apologists it was 
argued, that they conld not ayoid submitting to tlie 
will of a prince, who knew the horror of his crimei, 
and hoped by his liberality to soften the public retent- 
ment. Agrippina continned implacable. Indignation 
like hers was not to be appeased by presents. She 
cherished Octavia with the tenderest regard : ehe liad 
frequent meetings with the leadera of her party ; and, 
with more than her natural ayaricoy she collected 
money in all quarters ; she courted the tribunes and 
centurions ; and to the thin nobility whicb then re- 
mained she paid eyery mark of respect, dwelling with 
pleasure on their names, applanding their rirtues, with 
a yiew to strengthen her interest by a coalition of fhe 
first men in Rome. Nero was apprised of all that 
passed. By his Orders the sentinels who guarded her 
gates (as had been done in the time of Claudius, and 
since bis decease) were all withdrawn. The German 
soldiers, who had been added by way of doing honor 
to the emperor's mother, were likewise dismissed from 
her Service. Nor did the matter rest here. To re- 
trench the number of her adherents and visitors, Nero 
resolved to hold a separate court. He assigned to his 
mother the mansion formerly oecupied by Antonia. 
He visited her in her new Situation ; but his Visits were 
a State farce : he went with a train of attendants, and 
after a short salute, took his leave with cold civility. 

XIX. In the mass of human affairs there is nothing 
so vain and transitory as the fancied pre-eminence 
wliich depends on populär opinion, without a solid 
foundation to support it. Of this truth Agrippina is 

1 They took the paVace«, ^iWsa, «cv\ ««X»x«^ ^ YlK^^9asaBb«:«u. 
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a melancholy proof. Her hoase was deserted ; no 

friend to comfort her ; no courtier to flntter at her 

levee ; and none to visit her, except a few women who 

frequented her hoase, perhaps with a good inteDtion, 

or, more probably, with the little motives of female 

triumph. In the number was Junia Silana, foraierly 

diYorced, as has been mentioned, from Caius Silins, 

at .the instigation of Messalina. Since that tlme sbe 

became the intimate friend of Agrippina ; by her birth 

illustrions, distinguished by her beauty, and not less 

so by her lascivious conduct. Her friendship for 

Agrippina, soured afterwards by contentions between 

themselves, tumed to bitter hatred. A treaty of mar- 

riage between Silana and Sextius Africanus, a Citizen 

of illustrious rank, was rendered abortive by the ill 

Offices of Agrippina. She told the lover, that bis mis- 

tress, thongh no longer in the prime of life, was of a 

diasolute character, and still abandoned to her vicious 

pleasnres. In this act of hostility love had no kind of 

share. Agrippina had not so much as a wish for the 

person of Africanns ; but Silana enjoyed large pos- 

sessions, and being a widow without children, her 

whole fortune might devolve to the husband. 

Silana, from that moment, was stnng with resent- 
ment. The season for revenge she thought was now 
arrived, and for that purpose she employed Iturius 
and Galvisins, two of her creatures, to frame an accu- 
sation against Agrippina, not on the ground of the old 
and threadbare story about her grief for Britanniens, 
and her zeal for Octayia ; but with a deeper intent, 
that revenge might have its füll blow. The head of 
the accusation was, that Agrippina had conspired with 
Rubellius Plantus, a descendant of Augustus, by the 
matemal line in the same degree as Nero., to briu^ 
ahoat a revolntion, and in that event,. \a -cbl^xt^ ^<«^ 
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usurper, and once mord iiiTade tbe commonweaHli. 
With this Charge, drawn up in forttiy Iturius and Ca!- 
▼isius sought Atimetiis, one of tbe fineedmen of Do- 
mitia, the emperor*« annt. A fitter peraon could not 
be chosen : be knew tbe enmity tbat subaiated betwm 
bis mistress and Agrippina, and for tbat reason lii- 
tened eagerly to tbe infonnation. Having beard tlte 
particulars, be employed Paris tbe comedian (wko 
bad likewise receired bis freedom from Domitia), and 
by bim conveyed tbe wbispeT to tbe emperor^ with 
circumstances of aggravation. 

XX. Tbe nigbt was far advanced, and Nero pasted 
tbe time in not and gay caronsal, wben Paria entered 
tbe apartment« In tbe prince'a partiea be bad alwayi 
boen a pimp of pleasnre ; but now, a measenger of 
ill newBy be appeared witb an air of d^ection. He 
laid open tbe particulars of tbe cbarge. Nero bevd 
bim witb dismay and terror. In tbe first ag^tationi of 
bis mind be resolved to despatcb bis motber, and 
Piautas, ber accomplice. Burrbus was no long^ to 
command tbe pretorian bands: be was tbe creatnre of 
Agrippina, raised at first by ber inflnence, and in \a» 
heart a secret fnend to ber and ber interest. If we 
may credit Fabios Rnsticus, a commission was actually 
made out, and sent to Cascina Tuscus ; but recalled at 
the request of Seneca, wbo interposed to saye bis 
friend from disgrace. According to Cluviua and PUny, 
the bonor of Burrhus was never called in question. 
To say the truth, the authority of Fabius Rusticus is 
not free from suspicion. He florisbed under tbe pro- 
tection of Seneca, and the gratitude of the writer em- 
braces every opportunity to adom tbe cbaracter of his 
patron. 
The historical evideuce \% ^«Lvcly before tbe reader, 
agreeähly to the dea'igu oi li\i\a ^^tV^^Xiis^ \R^SKa!iR:\v^ 
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depend, at all times, on the testimoiiy of anthon, when 
they agree among themielyes ; and when they differ, 
to State the {wints in dispute with the reasons on each 
aide. Nero was distracted with doubt and fear. In 
thfi tumult of bis thoughts, he determined to despateh 
Iiifl mother withont delay. Nor was his fury to be 
Tefltndned tili Burrhua pledged himself, if the charge 
was yerified, to see execution done on her ; but to be 
heard in answer to the accusation, he said, was ther 
right of the meanest person, much more so of a mother. 
In the present case no charge was made in form ; no 
prosecutor appeared ; the whole was nothing bat the 
whisper of a busy talebearer, who brought intellig^ence 
firom the house of an enemy ; but the time chosen for 
the discovery makes the whole improbable. Paris the 
ioformer came in the dead of night ; and after many 
hgurs spent in carousing, what can be expected but 
Gonfiision, ignorance, and fatal temerity ? 

XXI. Nero was pacified by this reasoning. At the 
dawn of day proper persons were sent to Agrippina, 
to ioform her of the allegations against her, and to 
hear her defence« The commission was executed by 
Burrhus in the presence of Seneca, and a number of 
freedmen, who were sent to watch- the whole proceed* 
ing. Burrhus stated the charge : he named the in- 
formers, and, in a tone of severity, enforoed every 
circumstance. Agrippina heard him undismayed, and, 
with the pride and spirit of her character, replied as 
foUows : ' That Silana, who has never known the 
labors of childbed, sbould be a stranger to the affec- 
tions of a mother, cannot be matter of surprise. A 
woman of profligate manners may change her adul- 
terers, bat a mother cannot renounce her children. If 
Itorius and Calvisius, two bankrupts in fame as well 
as foTtuDc, have aolä themselvea to «a o\d^^isiaK&.^Sak. 
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it of conrse that I must be guilty of a crime which 
they have fabricated ? And must my son, at the in- 
stigation of two such miscreants, commit a pairicide ! 
Let Domitia show her kindness to my son ; let her vie 
with tendemess like mine, and I will forgive her 
malice ; I will even thank her for it. But she is in 
league with Atimetus, who is known to be her pan- 
mour: Paris, the stage-player, lends bis aid: the 
talents that f gured in the theatre, he hopes, will be 
able to plan a real tragedy. 

' At the time when my cares were bnsy to mike 
Nero the adopted son of Claudius ; to invest bim with 
proconsular dignity, and declare bim consul elect; 
when I was laboring to open to my son the road to 
empire, where was Domitia then? Her ponds tnd 
lakes at Baife engrossed all her attention. Stand 
forth tbe man who can prove that I tampered with the 
city guards ; that I seduced the prorinces from their 
allegiance, or endeavored to corrupt the slaves and 
freedmen of the emperor. Had Britannicus obtained 
the imperial dignity, could I have boped to lire in 
safety ? And if Rubellius Plautus, or any other per- 
son, had seized the reins of government, can it be snp- 
posed that roy enemies would not have seized their 
opportunity to exhibit their Charge, not for intempe- 
rate words thrown ont in the warmth of passion, the 
effusion of a mother's jealousy, but for real crimes; 
and those of so deep a dye, that no man can forgive 
them, except a son, for whom they were committed?* 
Such was the language of Agrippina. The warmth 
and energy with which sbe delivered herseif made an 
impression on all who heard her. They endeavored 
to soften affliction, and mitigate the violence of her 
feelings, She demaT\ded «n \w\ftTview with her son, 
aad tbe meeting was gtÄtAeÄ.. \\i \sa& \>\«ws^<(:^ iSa 
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«eoilned to enter into a vindication of herseif. To 
answer the charge mig^ht betray too mnch diffidence : 
nor did she dwell on the Service which she had ren-> 
dered to her son ; that were to tax him with ingrati- 
tnde. Her object was to pnnish her accusers and 
reward her friends. She sncceeded in both. 

XXII. The snperintendence of corn and grain was 
granted to Fenius Rufus. The public spectacles then 
intended by the emperor were committed to the care 
of Arruntius Stella^ The province of Eg3rpt was as- 
signed to Caius Balbillns,' and that of Syria to Pub- 
lins Anteins. Bat the last was the bubble of promises, 
and never suffered to proceed to bis govemment. Si- 
lana was sent into exile. Calvisius and Iturius' shared 
the same fate. Atimetns was punished with death. 
Paris, the comedian, was of too much conseqnenoe: 
he had the art of ministering to the pleasures of the 
prince : bis vices sared him. RubeUius Piautas Was 
for the present passed by in silence. 

XXIII. Soon after this transaction Pallas and 
Burrhus were charged with a conspiracy to raise 
Cornelius Sylla to the imperial seat, in consideration 
of bis illastrious birth and the affinity which he bore to 
Claudius ; being, by bis marriage with Antonia, the 
soD-in-law of that emperor. In this business a man 

1 Seneca calls Balbillus the best of men, and a scholar of 
nncommon erudition. 

2 The Romans had tbree ways of baniahing a man from 
bis coantry ; namely, exi/tum, relegatio, and depcrtatio, The 
peraon condemned to exile lost Uie rights of a Citizen, and 
forfeited all kinds of property. Sentence of relegation re- 
moved the person to a certain distance from Romei but, if no 
fine was imposed, it took away no otber right. Deportation 
was invented by Angustas. It was the severest kind of ba- 
nishment. The person condemned was hurried away in 
chains» stripped ot all property, and con&nediXQ f^QUi^Ss^aK&i^ 
or Inbtmpitame place, 

TÄCIT. VOL. 11. 'e- 
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of the name of Petns was the proaecntof ; a bnsy 
pragmatical fellow, notorious for haraaaiiig his feDow-r 
Citizens with confiscations to the treasnry, and on tbe 
present occasion a manifest impostor. To find Pallai 
innocent wonld not hare been anpleasant to the h- 
thers, if the arrogance of the man had not giyen dis- 
g^st to all. In the course of the trial, some of bis 
freedmen being mentioned as accomplices in the plot, 
he thought proper to answer, <That among bis dO' 
mestics he never condescended to speak : he signified 
bis pleasnre by a nod, or a motion of his hand. If the 
bnsiness reqnired special directions he committed bis 
mind to paper, nnwilling to mix in discourse with peo* 
ple so much beneath his notice/ Barrhas, thongit 
involved in the prosecution, took his seat on the bencb 
with the jndges, and pronounced his opinion. Petas 
was condemned to banisbment, and all his papen, 
which he preserved as docnments to be nsed in tbe 
revival of trcasury suits, were committed to the fianes. 
XXIV. Towards the dose of the year the cnstom 
of having a cohort on duty at the exhibition of the 
public spectacles was intirely laid aside. By tbis 
measnre the people were amnsed with a show of li- 
berty ; and the soldiers, being thns removed from the 
licentionsness of tbe theatre, wereno longer in danger 
of tainting the discipline of the army with the vices of 
the city. From this experiment it was to be farther 
Seen, whether the populace, freed ftom the control ot 
the military, would be observant of decency and good 
Order. The temples of Jupiter and Minenra ^ing 
Struck with lightning, the emperor, by the advice of 
the soothsayers, ordered a solemn Instration to pnrify 
tbe city. 
XXV. The con8\iL\a\ivp ol QväiAqä Volnsius and 
Publius Scipio was Tem«LT^^\ft ^«t iödä ^ac«3M^ssS&^^ 
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.tbat prevailed in all parts of the em^ire, and the cor- 
raption x)f manners tbat disgraoed the city of Rome. 
.Q£ all the worst enprmities Nero was the author. In 
thß färb of a slaye he roved tbrongb the streets, 
viaited the brotbels, and rambled tbrongb all by- 
places, attended by a band of rioters, who seized the 
wares and merchandise exposed to sale, and oifered 
violence to all tbat feil in tiieir way. In these frolics 
Nero was so little suspected to be a^ party tbat he was 
xougbly handled in several frays. He received wounds 
on some oecasions, and bis face was disfigured with a 
pcar. It was not long however before it transpired 
that the emperor was become a night brawler. The 
fnisphief fcom that moment grew more alarming. Men 
jof rank were insulted, and women of the first condi- 
-tion saffered gross indignities. The example of the 
j^nce brought midnight riots into fashion. Private 
jiersons took their opportunity, with a band of loose 
«ompanions, to annoy the public streets^ Every quar- 
tier was filled with tumult and disorder ; insomuch, that 
Rome at night resembled a city taken by storm. In 
^ne of these wild adventures Julius Montanus, of se- 
nwtorian rank, but not yet advanced to the magistracy., 
Iiappened to encouuter the emperor and bis party. 
Being attacked with force he.made a resolute defence ; 
and finding, afterwards, that Nero was the person 
whom he discomfited in the fray, he endeavored to 
soften vesentment by apologies for bis behavior ; but 
4fae excuse was considered as a reflection on the prince, 
judd Montanus was compelled to die. 

Nero persisted in this course of debauchery, and, 
for the safety of bis person, took with bim a party of 
soldiers, and a gang of gladiators. These men, ip 
•alight and accidental skirmishea, kept Oklool ixoic^ >^^ 
-^frmxi kat ifmurm and activis apiiVta t&sl^« % ^\»^ 
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ristance, tbey liecanie parties in the qnarrel, aad eot 
their way sword in band. The theatre, at tbe fame 
time, was a scene of nproar and Tiolent contentioB. 
Tbe Partisans of tbe players waged a kind of civil wir. 
Nero enconraged them, not only with impnnity, bot 
witb ample rewards. He was often a secret spectator 
of tbe tnrault ; and at lengtb did not blnsh to appear 
in the face of tbe public. These distnrbances were so 
frequent that, from a people divided into factioos, 
tbere was reason to apprebend some dreadfnl conTnl- 
sion ; tbe only remedy left was to banisb the playen 
ont of Italy, and once more make tbe soldiers monnt 
g^ard at tbe theatre. 

XXVI. Abont tbis time tbe enfrancbised slaves, by 
tbe insolence of their behavior to tbe patrons wbo bad 
given them their freedom, provoked a debate in the 
Senate. It was proposed to pass a law, empowerinf 
the patron to reclaim bis right over such as made aa 
improper use of their liberty, The fatbers were will- 
ing to adopt the measure, but tbe consuls did not 
choose to put the question before due notice was givea 
to the emperor. Tbey reported the case, and tbe snb- 
stance of the debate, requesting to know whether the 
prince would, of bis own authority, enact a law that 
bad but few to oppose it. In support of tbe motion it 
bad been argued that the freedmen were leagued in a 
faction against their patrons, and bad the insolence to 
think them answerable for their conduct in the Senate. 
Tbey went so far as to threaten violence to their per- 
sons ; they raised their hands against their benefactors, 
and, with audacious contumacy, presumed to hinder 
them from seeking redress in due course of law. The 
patron f it is true, bas peculiar priyileges : but in what 
do they consist 1 In t\ift em^X-^j ^^^ct of banishiag 
tbe freedman wbo ^^tw^a uowwV^i ^'l V^öä S»sst\fcr 
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itowod on him to the distance of twenty miles fron^ 
Borne ; that is^ to send him by way of punishment to 
the delightful plains of Campania. In every other 
point of Tiew the freedman is on a level with the 
highest Citizen. He enjoys equal priyileges. It were 
therefore a prudent measnre to arm the patron with 
coercive authority, effectual for the purpose, and of 
Ibrce not to be eliided. The manumitted slave should 
* be taught to prolong tbe enjoyment of bis liberty by 
the «ame behavior that obtained it at first. Nor could 
this be deemed an oppressire law ; since, as often aa 
the freedmen showed no sense of dnty or subordina* 
tion, to reduce them to their primitive senritude would 
be the soandest policy. When gratitude has no effect 
boercion is the proper remedy.' 

XXVII. In answer to this reasoning it was con- 
tended by the opposite party, ^that, in all cases of 
partial mischief, punishment should fall on the guilty 
otaly. For the delinqaency of a few the rights of all 
ought not to be taken away. The freedmen were a 
large and numerous body. From them the uumber of 
the tribes was completed, the magistrates were sup- 
plied with inferior officers, the sacerdotal Orders with 
Msistants, and the pretorian cohorts with recruits; 
Many of the Roman knights, and even the senatorSjj 
had no other origin. Deduct the men whose fathers 
were enfranchised, and the number of freeborn citi- 
sens will dwindle into nothing. When the ranks of 
Society were established at Rome, it was the wisdom 
of the old republic to make liberty the common right 
of all, not the prerogatire of a few. The power of 
CQiifenring freedom was also regulated, and two diffe- 
irent modes' were established; to the end that the 

1 The Romans had two different modes of «ttStvEixSiivMSOMSQX.« 
mr^f granÜDg Aeedom to their sLaTM« TVi« ioiX xivk ^^x- 
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given to tbis proceeding ; but the juägment was knowu 
to be dictated by tbe prinoe, and tbe infamy therefore 
was all bis own. 

XXVIII. Tbere remained, notwithstaDding, even 
at this juncture, an Image of ancient liberty. A proof 
of tbis occnrred in a contest tbat took place between 
Vibullins, tbe pretor, and Antistius, tribune of tbe 
|>eople. Certain partisans of tbe players bad been, 
foT tbeir tamnltnous bebayior, committed to jail by 
die pretor. Tbe tribane interposed bis antbority and 
released the prisoners. Tbis conduct was conderaned 
by tbe Senate as extra-judicial and illegal. A decree 
passed, ordaining tbat tbe tribunes sbould not pre« 
same to counteract the Jurisdiction of the pretor or 
the consuls ; nor to summon to tbeir own tribunal men 
wbo resided in different parts of Italy, and were ame- 
aable to the mnnicipal laws of the colony. It was 
fartber settled, on the motion of Lucius Piso, consul 
tieet, tbat it sbould not be competent to tbe tribunes 
to Sit in judgment at tbeir own bouses ; and tbat tbe 
iines imposed by tbeir autbority sbould not be entered 
by tbe questor in the registers of tbe treasury before 
tbe end of four months from tbe day of the sentence, 
tbat, in the mean time, tbe party aggrieved might bare 
the benefit of an appeal to the consuls. Tbe jurisdio 
tion of tbe ediles, patrician as well as plebeian, was 
defined and limited ; tbe sureties wbich tbey migbt 
dem and were stated with precision ; and the penaities 
to be imposed by tbeir authority were reduced to a 
certain sum. In consequence of tbese regulations 
Helvidius Priscus, tribune of the people, seized tbe 

Sieuce, intitled to all the rights of a Roman citiaea ; and bis 
^ ea W9 find was admitted. It is said that Domitia was 
obligftd to repay to the pantomime actor the moxkA^ ^vW^ä: 
ghehad receired £or M» freedom. 
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opportunity to proceed ag^ainat Obultroniua Sabiaus, a 
questor of the treasnry . He char§^d him with harass- 
iag the poor with unreasonable coBfiacationSy and aa- 
mercifully aeiziog their effects to be^aold by auctioD. 
To redress the grievance Nero removed the Tegitter 
out of the handa of the queator, and left the bnsinen 
to the care of prefects commiasioned for the pnrpoce. 
. XXIX. In this department of the treaaury varioas 
changes had been made, bat no aettled form ' waa esta- 
bliahed. In the reign of Angustua the prefecta of the 
treaaury were chosen by the Senate ; but there being 
reason to suspect that intrigue and private, views had 
too much influence, those officera were drawn by lot 
out of the list of the pretors. Thia mode waa soon 
found to be defectiTO. Chance decided, and too oftea 
wandered to men unqualified for the employmeat 
Claudius restored the questora ; and, to encourage 
them to act with vigor, promiaed to place them abon 
the necessity of soliciting the suffrages of the people ; 
and, by bis own authority, to raise them to the higher 
magistracies. But the questorship being the first ciTÜ 
Office that men could undertake, maturity of under- 
standing was not to be expected. Nero, for that rea- 
son, chose from the pretorian rank a aet of new com- 
missioners of known experience and tried ability. 

XXX. During the same consulship Vipsanius Lsenas 
was found guilty of rapacity in bis government of Sar- 

1 It has been already observed that terarium was the trea- 

sary of the public ; fiscus that of the prince. Pliny the eider 

aays that in the time of the republic, when the private ex- 

chequer of the emperor was a thing unknown, the money in 

the treasury, A. U. C. 663, amounted to a prodigious snin. 

It was still greater when Julius Caesar, in Üie beginning of 

the civil war, A. U. C. 705, made himself master of all the 

liebes ofthe Commonwealth. From that time the dissipation 

of tbe emperors, and the rapticU^ oi X^icat ivrorites, effec- 

tuaJly drained the «rorium, ajid.vai^ovQx\!^^^%%\]idub% 
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dinia. Cestios Proculng was prosecuted for extor- 
tioii ; but bis accusers giving up tbe point, be was 
acquitted. Clodius Quirinalis, wbo bad tbe command 
of tbe fleet at Ravenna, and by bis profligate manners 
and yarious vices barassed tbe people in tbat part of 
Italy with a degree of insolence not to be endnred by 
tbe most abject nation, was brougbt to bis trial on a 
cbarge of rapine and oppression. To prevent tbe final 
sentence he despatcbed bimself by poison. Abont tbe 
same time Caninios Rebilus, a man distingnisbed by 
bis kno wiege of tbe laws and bis ample ricbes, deter- 
mined to deliver bimself from tbe miseries of old age 
and a broken Constitution. He opened a vein and 
bled to deatb. Tbe event was matter of surprise to 
aU. Tbe fortitude tbat could voluntarily nisb on 
deatb was not expected from a man softened by volup- 
tuous enjoymentSy and infamous for bis effeminate 
manners. Lucius Volusius, wbo died in tbe same 
year, left a very different cbaracter. He bad lired in 
splendid affluence to tbe age of ninety-tbree, esteemed 
for tbe bonest arts by wbicb be acquired immense 
wealtb, under a succession of despotic emperors, yet 
never exposed to danger. He found tbe art of being 
rieb and virtuous witb impunity. 

XXXI. Nero, witb Lucius Piso for bis colleague, 
entered on bis second consulsbip. In tbis year we 
look in vain for transactions worÜiy of tbe bistorian's 
pen. The yast foundation of a new ampbitbeatre,^ 
built by Nero in tbe Field of Mars, and the massy 
timbers employed in tbat magnificent structure, migbt 

1 This ami>hitheatre was built intirely with wood. Sue- 
tonins says it was completed within the year ; and that 
NerOy in the public spectaoles which he exhibited, gare Orders 
tbat none ot the oombatants should be slain, not eyen the 
criminals employed on that occasion *, Säet, im N«tQiQL« ^AdL« 
80e Plinj, xwi, 40. 
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swell a Yolum« ; but deicriptions of that kiod may be 
left to grace the pages of a city Journal. The dignity 
of the Roman people reqnires that these annals shoald 
not descend to a detail so minute and iininteresting. It 
will be proper to mention here that Capua and Nu- 
ceria, two Roman colonies, were augmented by a body 
of yeterans transplanted to those places. A largess of 
two hundred small sesterces to each man was diatri- 
buted to the populace ; and, to snpport the credit of 
the State, the sum of four hundred thousand great 
sesterces was deposited in the treasury. The tweDty- 
fifth penny,* imposed as a tax on the purchase of 
slaves, was remitted, with an appearance of modera- 
tiön ; but, in fact, without any solid advantage to the 
public. The payment of the duty was only shifted to 
the vender ; and he, to indemnify himself, raised his 
price on the purchaser. The emperor issued a pro- 
clamation forbidding the magistrates and imperial pro- 
curators to exhibit, in any of the provinces, a show of 
gladiators, wild beasts, or any other public spectacle. 
The practice of amusing the people with grand exhibi- 
tions had been as sore a grievance as even the grasp- 
ing band of avarice. The governors plundered tbe 
people ; and by displays of magnificence hoped to dis- 
guise, or in some degree to make atonement for their 
crimes. 

XXXII. A decree passed the Senate to protect, by 
additional terrors of law, the life of the patron from 
the malice of bis slaves. With this view it was enacted 
that, in the case of a master slain by bis domestics, 
execution should be done ; not only on such as re- 

1 A tax on all commodities exposed to sale was imposed by 
Anguatus in the consulship of Metellus and Nerva, A. U. C. 
TÖ3. Dio says it was at üi^t t\iQ &i\i«\^ "«^«axi^ ^ but wo fiad 
that in time the sum was doubled. 
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mained in a stete of actnal senritnde, but likewise on 
all who» bj tbe will of the deceased, obtained their 
freedom, bnt continned to lire under bis roof at tbe 
time wben tbe marder was committed. Lucius Varius, 
wbo bad been degraded for rapacious avarice, was 
restored to bis consular rank and bis seat in tbe se^ 
nate. Pomponia Gnecina, a woman of illustrious 
birtb, and tbe wife of Plautius,^ wbo, on bis retum 
from Britain, entered tbe eity witb tbe pomp of an 
Ovation, was accused of embracing tbe rites of a 
foreign superstition.' Tbe matter was referred to tbe 
Jurisdiction of ber busband. Plautins, in conformity 
to ancient nsage, called togetber a number of ber 
relations, and, in tbeir presence, sat in judgment on 
tbe conduct of bis wife. He pronounced her inno- 
cent. Sbe lired to a great age, in one coutinued train 
of affliction. From tbe time wben Julia, tbe daugbter 
^ of Drusus, was brougbt to a tragical end by tbe wicked 
arts of Messalina,' sbe nerer laid aside ber mourning 
weeds, but pined in grief during a space of forty years, 
inconsolable for tbe loss of ber friend. During the 
reign of Claudius nothing could alleviate ber sorrow ; 
nor was ber perseverance imputed to her as a crime : 
in the end it was tbe glory of her character. 

XXXIII. Tbis year produced a number of criminal 
accusations. Publius Celer was prosecuted by tbe 
province of Asfa. Tbe weight of evidence pressed so 

1 Tbis was Anlas Plautins, wbo in the reign of Clandins 
made the first desoent on Britain. See the life of Agricola. 

52 Lipsius and other commentators are of opinion tnat what 
is here called a foreigu snperstition was the Christian reli- 
gion. 

5 Suetonius teils us that Claudius put to death the two 
Julias, the daüghteraof Drusus and Germanieus, withoutany 
praof of gnilt, and without so much aa b«axm^^jbk«Bl.vok^]Ek^v& 
defence, A. U, C. 796; Suet. in CVawd. §^9. 
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bard that Nero, unable to acqnit Uim, drew tlie aäae 
into a tedions length. During that stat^ of suspeme 
the criminal died of cid ag^. Geler, the reader will 
remember, was an iBstmment in the mnrder of Sila- 
nns, the proconsnl. The magnitude of his gnilt on 
that occasion so far surpassed the rest of his flagitions 
deeds that nothing eise was deemed worthy of notice. 
The enormity of one atroci6us crime scrcened bim 
from pnnishment. 

. The Cilicians demanded justice against Gossntianns 
Capito, a man of an abandoned character, who at 
Rome had set the laws at defiance, and thonght that 
with eqnal impunity he might commit the same ex- 
cesses in the government of his proyince. Tbe prose^ 
cution was carried on with such nnremitting vigor that 
he abandoned his defence. He was condemned to 
make restitution. A suit of the same natnre was com- 
menced against Eprius Marcellns by the people of 
Lycia, but with different success. A powerfül faction 
combined to support him. The consequence was that 
some of the prosecutors were banished for a conspi- 
racy against an innocent man. 

XXXIV. Nero entered on his third consnlship; 
having for his coUeague Valerius Messala, the great- 
grandson of Conrinns Messala,^ the celebrated orator, 
who, in the memory of a few surviving old men, had 
been associated in the consnlship with Augustus, the 
great-grandfather of Nero's mother, Agrippina. The 
prince granted to his colleagte an annual pension of 
fifteen hundred thousand sesterces ; and with that in- 
come Messala, who had fallen into blameless poverty, 
was able to support the dignity of his rank and cha- 

1 CorvinuB Messala wna ^oiixt consul with Augustos, 
A, U, C. 723. For moie of \Am «e^ \\i«T>\^q^m^ <^^\Mieniiii$ 
Oratorj. 
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meler. Tearly stipendi were also granted to Aure- 
lius Crotta and Haterios Antoninus, though they were 
hoükf by dissipation, the authors of tbeir own distress. 

In the begioning of this year the war betwecn the 
Romans and the Parthians, hitherto slow in its Opera- 
tions, grew warm and active on both sides. The pos^ 
Session of Armenia was the point still in dispute. 
Yologeses saw with Indignation the crown, which he 
had settled on his brother Tiridates, withheld by force;r 
and to let him receive it as the gift of a foreign power 
was a degree of humiliation to which his pride could 
not snbmit. On the other band, to recover the con« 
qnests formerly made by Lncullus and Pompey was 
in Corbnlo's judg^ent worthy of the Roman name» 
Tiie Armenians balanced between the powers at war, 
and in their tarn invited each. Their natural bias 
inclined them to the Parthians. Neighbors by situar 
Üon, congenial in their manners, and by frequent in 
termarriages closely allied, they were willing to favor 
the enemies of Rome, and even inclined to submit to 
a Partbian master. Inured by habit to a taste of ser- 
vitude, they neither understood nor wished for civil 
liberty. 

XXXV. Corbulo had to stmggle with the slothful 
disposition of his army ; a mischief more embarrassing 
than the wily arts of the enemy. The legions from 
S3nria joined his camp ; but so enervated by the lan^ 
guor of peace, that they could scarce support the 
labors of a campaign. It is certain that there were 
amongst them veterans who had seen no Service ; who 
had never been on duty at a midnight post ; who never 
mounted gnard, and were such total strangers to a 
fosse and a palisade that they gazed at both as at a 
novelty. They had serred the term prescribed . in 
garrisoD towua, without helmets, aii^mXNiQ^^Xsit^'^sX- 
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plates ; spmce and trim in their attire ; by professtOD 
soldiers ; yet thinking of nothiog but the means of 
enriching themselves. Having dinnuised all such as 
were by age and infirmity rendered unfit for the ser- 
vice, Corbnlo ordered new levies to be made in Galatia 
and Cappadocia. To these he Added -a leglon from 
Germany^ with some troops of horse, and a detach- 
ment of infantry from the coborts. Tbus reinforced, 
bis army kept tbe field, thougb the frost was so in- 
tense that, without digging througb the ice, it was im- 
possible to pitch their tents. By the inclemency of 
the season many lost the use of their limbsy and it 
often happened that the sentinel died on bis post. The 
case of one soldier deserres to be mentioned. He was 
employed in carrying a load of wood : bis bands, nipt 
by the frost, and cleaving to the fag^t, dropt from 
bis armsy and feil to the ground. 

The general, during the severity of tbe weather, 
gave an example of strenuous exertion : be was bnsy 
in every quarter, thinly clad, bis bead uncovered, in 
the ranks, at the works, commending tbe brave, re- 
lieving the weak, and by bis own active vigor exciting 
the emulation of the men. But tbe rigor of the sea- 
son, and the hardship of the Service, were more tban 
the soldiers could endure. The army suffered by de- 
sertion. This required an immediate remedy. The 
practice of lenity towards tbe first or second offesce. 
whicb often prevailed in otber armies, would have 
been attended with dangerous consequences. He whv 
quitted bis colors suffered death as soon as taken: 
and this severity proved more salutary tban weak 
compassion. The number of deserters, from that time, 
feil Short of what happens in otber camps, wbere too 
much indulgence is l^e ^ia,t\k.^, 

XXXVI. Having Teao\N^^ \.ö ^^\\. \Jkä \^>a«\w^ 
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■priitg^, Corbnlo kept liis men within their intrench- 
inents dnring the rest of the winter. The auxiliary 
cohortfl were stationed at proper posts, under the com«* 
mand of Pactius Orphitus, who had served as prin- 
cipal centurion. The Orders given to this oiBcer were, 
that the advanced posts shoald by no means hazard an 
engmgement. Orphitns sent to inform the general 
that the barbarians spread themselTes round the conn- 
trj ^th 80 litüe cantion that advantage might be taken 
of their impmdence. Corbnlo renewed bis Orders 
that the troops shonld keep within the lines, and wait 
for a reinforcement. Orphitns paid no regard to the 
command of bis superior officer. A feiv^ troops of 
horse, from the adjacent Castles, came np to join him ; 
and, through inexperience, demanded to be led against 
the enemy. Orphitus risked a battle, and was totally 
ronted. The forces posted near at hand, whose duty 
it was to march to the assistance of the broken ranks, 
ßed in confnsion to their intrenchments. Corbulo no 
sooner received intelligence of bis defeat than he re^ 
soWed to pass the severest censure on the disobedience 
of bis officer. He ordered him, bis subalterns, and 
bis men, to march out of the intrenchments,^ and there 
leit them in disgrace ; tili, at the intercession of the 
wbole army, he gare them leave to retnm within the 
lines. 

XXXVII. Meanwhile Tiridates, at the head of his 
TASsals and followers, with a strong reinforcement sent 
by bis brother Vologeses, invaded Armenia ; not, as 
before, by sudden incursions, but with open hostility. 

1 This mode of panishment was established by ancient 
nsage. Lavy relates that the cofaorts, which had lost their 
colors, were obliged to remain on the outside of the camp, 
without their tents, and were found in l3i«X coxi^\\Säii\4^X'^- 
ieria» Maximuß the diotttor. 
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Whereyer the people wereJn the interests of Rome Im 
laid waste their lands: if an armed force advanced 
figainst him he shifted hia qnartersy and by the ycIof- 
city of hifl flight elnded the attack. He moTed wHh 
rapidity from place to place ; and by the terror of a 
wild and desultory war, more than by the success of 
bis arms, kept the country in a constant alarm. Gor- 
bulo endeavored) bnt withont effect, io bring him to 
an engagement. He determined therefore to adopt the 
plan of the enemy ; and for that pnrpose spread hii 
forces round the country, nnder the condnct of his 
lieutenants and other subordinate officera. At the 
aame time he cansed a divenion to be made by An- 
tiochus, king of Syria, in the provinces of Armenia 
that lay contig^ons to bis dominion. Pharaamanes, 
king of Iberia, waa willing, in thia jnncture, to co- 
operate with the Roman arma. He had put hia aoa 
Rhadamiatna to death for impnted treaaon ; and, to 
make terma with Rome, while in fact he gratified bis 
rooted averaion to the Armeniana, he pretended to 
enter into the war with the zeal and ardor of a friend 
to the canae. The laichiana alao declared for Cor- 
bulo. That people were now, for the firat time, the 
alliea of Rome. They made incnraiona into the wild 
and desert tracta of Armenia, and by a deaoltory 
rambling war diatracted the operationa of the enemy. 
Tiridatea, finding himaelf counteracted on eyery 
aide, seut ambaaaadora to expoatulate, aa well in the 
name of the Parthiana aa for himaelf. ' After hoatages 
ao lately delivered, and a renewal of friendship tiiat 
promised mutual advantages, why waa hia expulsioD 
from the kingdom of Armenia the fixed, the avowed 
intention of the Roman array? If Vologeaes waa not 
BB yet in motion wU\i t\ie Yi\io\^ %\x«tv^\!L of hia king^ 
dorn, it was because Yve mft\ve^ \ä y^«s«Sl\s^ ^<^>S^ 
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tice of his cause, and not by force of amui. If th^ 
■Word mnst be drawn^ the event woüld show that the 
Araacides had not forgot that warlike spirit which, on 
fornier ocoasions, had been f atal to the Roman name.' 
Corbulo heard this magnificent language ; but being 
infonned, by snre intelligence, that the revolt of the 
HyrcanianB fonnd employment for Yologeses, he re- 
tamed for answer, that the wisest measure Tiridatef 
could pursne would be to address himself in a sup- 
pliant style to the emperor of Rome. The kingdom 
of Armenia, settled on a solid basis, might be his 
withont the effusion of blood, and the haroc of a de* 
structive war, if to distant and chimerical hopes he 
preferred moderate measures and present security. 

XXXYIII. From this time the business feil into a 
train of negotiation. Frequent dispatches passed be- 
tween both armies; bat no progress being made to- 
wards a conclusive treaty, it was at length agreed that, 
at a fixed time and place, the two Chiefs should come 
to an interview. Tiridates gaye notice that he shonld 
bring with him a guard of a thousand horse : the num- 
ber which Corbulo might choose for his own person 
he did not take on him to prescribe ; all he desired 
was, that they should come with a padfic disposition, 
and adyance to the congress without their breastplates 
Euid their helmets. This stroke of eastem perfidy was 
DOt so fine, but even the dullest capacity, not to men- 
tion an experienced general, might perceiye the latent 
fraud. The number limited on one side, and to the 
opposite party left indefinite, carried with it a speoious 
&ppearance ; but the lurking treachery was too appa« 
rent. The Parthian cavalry exceUed in the dexterity 
>f managing the bow and arrow ; and, without defen- 
vtre armor, what would be the use of suvierioc uum.* 
tentf Aware of the design, but cViOO«m%\A ^\a!^>»Ä 
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his sentimentSy Gorbulo calmly answered/ that tfae 
busineM being of a public nature, the difcuasion of it 
ougbt to be in the presence of both armiea. For the 
conrention be appointed a place inclosed on one lide 
by a 8of% acdirity of gently rinog bills, where the in- 
fantry might be posted to adyantage, with a yale be- 
neath, stretching to an extent that gave ample space 
for the cavalry. On the stated day Gorbulo adranced 
to the meetingy with bis forces in reg^olar order. In 
the wings were stationed the allies and the anxiliariei 
sent by the kings in friendship with Rome. The sixth 
legion formed the centre, strengthened by a reinforce- 
ment of tbree thousand men from the third legion, 
drafted in the night from the neighboring camp. Being 
embodied under one eagle, they presented the m>pear- 
ance of a single legion. Towarda the cloae of diy 
Tiridates occnpied a distant ground, visible indeed, 
but never witbin hearing. Not being able to obtain a 
Conference, the Roman general ordered his men to file 
off to their respectire quarters. 

XXXIX. Tiridates left the field with precipitation, 
alarmed at the varions movements of the Roman armv, 
and fearing the danger of an ambuscade, or, perhaps, 
intending to cut off the supplies of provisions then od 
the way from the city of Trebisond and the Pontic 
sea. But the supplies were conveyed over the mono- 
tains, where a chain of posts was formed to secore 
the passes. A slow and lingering war was now to be 
apprehended : to bring it to a speedy issue, and com- 
pel the Armenians to act on the defensive, Corbulo re- 
solved to level their Castles to the ground. The strongest 
fort in that quarter was known by the name of Yolan- 
dum:^ the demolition of that place he reserved for 
himaelff and agamst t\ie Ionvias oi voi&TvoT note he sent 

1 -Lipsius says thia casl\e \a mftiiÄo\:Ä^\ii tm^ ^\2BAx'«&.^')stw\ 
autlior. 
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Comelins Flaeciu, a lieutenant-general, and Insteiut 
CapitOy prefoct of the camp. Having reconnoitered 
the worksy and prepared for tha assault, he harangued 
hia men in effect aa foUows : ' Yen have now to do 
with a daatardly and fugitive enemy ; a vagabond race, 
always roving in predatory band», betraying at once 
their nnwarlike spürit and their perfidy ; impatient of 
peace, and cowards in war. The time is arrived when 
the whole nation may be exterminated ; by one brave 
exploit you may gain both fame and booty to reward 
your yalor.' Haying thus inflamed the spirit of bis 
men, be arranged them in four divisions ; one close 
embodied nnder their ahieldsy forming a military shell, 
to sap the foundation of the ramparts ; a second party 
adraiiced with ladders to scale the walls ; a third with 
their warlike engines threw into the place a shower of 
darts and mif aiYe fire ; while the slingers and archers, 
posted at a conyenient distance, discharged a volley of 
metal and huge massy stones. 

To keep the enemy employed in every quarter, the 
attack was made on all sides at once. In less than 
four honrs the barbarians were driven from their sta- 
tions; the ramparts were left defenceless, the gates 
were forced, and the works taken by scalade. A 
dreadful slaughter foUowed. All who were capable of 
carrying arms were put to the sword. On the part of 
the Romans only one man was killed : the number of 
wounded was inconsiderable. The women and chil- 
dren were sold to slavery: the rest was left to be 
plundered by the soldiers. The Operations of Flaccus 
and Capito were attended with equal success. In one « 
day three Castles were taken by storm. A general 
panic orerspread the country. From motives of fear 
or treachery the inhabitants surrendered at dvBicT^l\s»\ü. 
Enconraged by theae proRperous eveiiXa, dcyc>a\)^i^^^3iv 
now reßolved to Jay siege in f ot\ü \o Xx\»»äNä^> ^öoä 
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capital of the kingdom. He did not, however, tbink 
it advisable to march the nearest way. The rircr 
Araxes washes the walk of the city; the legioni 
wotild hare fonnd it reqnisite to constmct the neeei- 
sary bridges in sight of the enemy, expoeed to their 
darts and misrive weapons. They took a wider at- 
ciüt, and forded orer where the cnrrent waa broad 
and shallow. 

XL. Tiridates was thrown into the ntmost diatreii« 
Shame and fear took possession of bim by tvms. If 
he suffered a blockade to be formed, biaweak con- 
dition would be too apparent ; if he attempted to raife 
the siege, bis cavalry might be snrrounded in the mur- 
row defiles. He resolved to show himself towards the 
close of day in order of battle, and next moming 
either to attack the Romans, or, by a sudden retreat, 
to draw them into an ambnscade. With thia intent he 
made a sudden movement, and sarronnded the legions^ 
The attempt gave no alarm to Corbulo : prepared for 
all events, he had marshalled bis men either for action 
or a march. The third legion took post in the right 
wing; the sixth advanced on the left; and a select 
detachment from the tenth formed the centre. The 
baggage was secured between the ranks : a body of t 
thousand horse brought np the rear, with Orders to 
face the enemy whenever an attack was made, bvt 
never to pursue them. The foot archers, and the rest 
of the cavalry, were distributed in the wings. The left 
extended their ranks towards the foot of the hüls, io 
order, if the barbarians advanced on that side, to hem 
them in between the front lines and the centre of the 
army. Tiridates contented himself with vain parade, 
shifting hiB ground with celerity, yet never within the 
fhrow of a dart, advanciii^, T^Vtew^xk^, %ad, by every 
strfitugem, trying to maVe \\ve ^otcivda ^^^««^ ^^uea 
ranks, and leave therft^eV^ea WaiVA^ \o V» ^\aösÄ.\\^ 
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•cattered parties« His effbrto were without efiect: 
one officer, who commanded a troop of hone, ad- 
Tanoed from his post, and feil under a Tolley of darte. 
His temerity restrained the rest of tfae army. Towards 
the close c^ day, Tiridates seeing his wiles defeated^ 
withdrew with all his forces. 

XLI. Corbulo encamped on the spot. Having reason 
to imagine that Tiridates wonld throw himself into the 
city of Artaxata, he debated whether it would not be 
best, withont loss of time, to piuh fbrward by rapid 
marchesy and lay siege to the place. While he remained 
in suspense, intelligence was brought by the scouts 
that the prince set off at fall speed towards some dis- 
tant region, bnt whether to Media or Albania, was nn- 
certain. He resolired therefore to wait the retum of 
day, and in the mean time despatched the light-armed 
eohorts, with Orders to invest the city, and begin their 
attack at a proper distance. The inhabitants threw 
open their gates, and surrendered at discretion. Their 
lires were saved, bnt the town was rednced to ashes. 
No other measure could be adopted : the walls were 
of Wide extent, and a sufficient garrison conld not be 
spared, at a time when it was necessary to prosecnte 
the war with vigor ; and if the city were leÄ unhurt, 
the advanti^e, as well as glory of the conquest, would 
be lost. To these reasons were added an extraordi- 
nary appearance in the heavens. It happened that the 
■unbeams played with brüliant Instre on the ad^jacent 
country, making the whole circumference a scene of 
aplendor, while the precinct of the town was covered 
with the darkest gloom, at intervals rendered still 
more awful by flashes of lightning, that served to show 
the impending horror. This phenomenon was be- 
liered to be the wrath of the gods denouncin^ thft dft- 
mintctioB of the city, 
For theae transactioiis Nero wat B8i\x)A.^ \m\«t^^^' 
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The setiate decreed a solemn thanksgiiring^. Statneft 
and triumphal arches were erected, and the prince 
was declared perpetual consnl. The day on whieh the 
victory was gained, and also that on which the news 
arriyed at Rome, and the report was made to the 
Senate, were by a decree to be obserred as annnal 
festiyals. Many other Totes were passed with the 
same spirit of adnlation, all in their tendency so ex- 
cessive, that Cains Cassius, who had coAcarred with 
every motion, obseryed at last, that if, for the benignity 
of the gods to the Roman people, due thanks were to 
be Toted, acts of religion wonld engrosa the whole 
year ; and therefore care should be taken to £x the 
days of derotion at proper intervals, that they might 
not encroach too much on the bnsiness of civil life. 

XLII. About this time a man who had anffered 
yarions revolntions of fortnne, and by bis rioes had 
brought on himself the public detestation, was cited to 
answer a Charge exhibited against him before the 
Senate. He was condemned, but not withont fixing a 
stain on the character of Seneca. Suilins ^ was the 
person : in the reign of Claudius be had been the 
scourge and terror of his fellow-citizens ; a yenal 
orator, and an informer by profession. In the late 
change of goyernment he had been much reduced, but 
not low enough to gratify the resentment of his ene- 
mies. His spirit was still unconquered. Rather than 
descend to humble supplications, he preferred the cha- 
racter of a convicted malefactor. To come at this 
man, a late decree of the Senate, reyiving the pains 
and penalties of the Cincian law ^ against such advo- 
cates as received a price for their eloquence, was 
thought to have been framed by the advice of Seneca. 

1 For this man. SuiUuÄ,aee x\äi\»\.^/v«.^>S -xa.V. 
^ For the CiucUn law «l^^äi^^X. xXv^^'äxä^Vj ^^ wj.\sst«.,'«Ä 
^nnals^ xi. 5. 7. 
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Snilios exdaimed against the proceeding. At his tiine 
of life he had little to fear. To the natural ferocity 
of his temper he now added a contempt of danger. 

He poured out a torrent of invectiTe, and in par- 
ticnlar riüled with acrimony against Seneca. ' The 
philoeopher/ he said, ' was an enemy to the friends of 
Claudius. He had been banished by that emperor, 
and the disgrace was not infiicted without just reason. 
He 18 now grown old in the pursuit of frivolous litera- 
tnroy a vain retailer of rhetoric to raw and inexperi- 
enced boys. He beholds with an eye of enyy all who, 
in the defence of their fellow-citizens, exert a pure, a 
soundy a manly eloquence. That Suilius lived with 
reputation in the service of Germanicus is a fact well 
known. He was questor under that prince while Se^ 
neea corrupted the morals of his daughter, and dis- 
honored the family. If it be a crime to receive from 
a Client the reward of honest industry, what shall be 
Said of him who steals into the Chamber of a princess 
to debaucfa her virtue ? By what system of ethics, 
and by what rules of philosophy, has this professor 
warped into the favor of the emperor, and, in less thau 
four years, amassed three hundred millions of sester- 
ces ? Through the city of Rome his snares are spread ; 
last wills and testaments are his quarry ; and the rieh 
who have no children are his prey. By exorbitant 
usury he has overwhelmed all Italy: the provinces 
are exhausted, and he is still insatiate. The wealth of 
Suilius cannot be counted great ; but it is the fruit of 
honest industry. He is now determined to bid defiance 
to his enemies, and hazard all consequences, rather 
than derogate from his rank and the glory of his life, 
by poorly yielding to a new man ; an upstart in the 
State ; a sudden child of fortune.' 

XLIIL By a set of officious ta\e\iettt«t%,'^'W:^\sri^ 
to carry ioieUigence, and inftame it m\\i \\ä ^AÄaÄJ». 
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of their own inalevolence, these bitter inrectiTet wen 
conveyed to Seneca. The enemies of Suilius were set 
to work : they charged him with rapine and peculation 
during his goyernment in Asia. To substantiate these 
allegations, twelve months were allowed to the proseca- 
tors : bat that put off their vengeanoe to a diatant day. 
To shorten their work, they chose to proceed on a new 
Charge, withoat going out of Rome for witnesses. The 
accnsation stated, ' That by a virulent prosecution he 
had driven Quintus Pomponius into open rebellion; 
that by bis pemicious arts Julia, the daughter of Dm- 
sua, and Poppsea Sabina, were forced to put a period 
to their lires ; that Yalerius Atiaticus, Luaiua Satnmi- 
nns, and Comeliue Lupus, with a long liat of Roman 
knights, were all cut off by bis villany ; and, in ahort, 
every act of cruelty in the reign of Claudius waa im- 
puted to him.' To these charges Suiliua anawered, 
that he acted always under the immediate Orders of 
the prince, and never of bis own motion. Nero over- 
ruled that defence, averring, that he bad inspected all 
the papers of the late emperor, and from tbose youcheis 
it plainly appeared that not one prosecution was set 
on foot by order of Claudius. The criminal resorted 
to the commands of Messalina ; but, by sbifling his 
ground, bis cause grew weaker. Why, it was argued, 
was he the only person who lent himself to the wicked 
designs of that pemicious prostitute ? Shall the perpe- 
trator of evil deeds, who has received bis bire, be al- 
lowed to transfer his guilt to the person who paid him 
the wages of his iniquity ? 

Suilius was condemned, and his effects were confis- 

cated, except a part allowed to his son and grand- 

daughter, in addition to what was left to them under 

tbe will of their mothex ää^ \\ievt ^^A^dxnotber. He 

waa banished to the \&\axi^% t;ci3i\ft^ ^^ ^M^^uwi 

During the wbole ol t\iö tnÄ. \ä \äVvi^\ ^\a^ 
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dauDted finnness, and even afiter the sentence his spirit 
wa« still unbroken. He is said to have lived in hia 
lone retreat, not only at eaae, but in voluptuous af- 
fluence. Hia enemies iutended to wreak their malice 
OA bis 8oa Nerulinus, and, with that view, cbarged 
bim witb extortion. Nero cbecked tbe prosecution ; 
tbe ends of justice being, as be tbougbt, sufficiently 
answered. 

XLIV. It bappened at tbis time tbat Octavius Sa- 
gitta, tribune of tbe people, feil in love to distraction 
witb a married woman of tbe name of Pontia. By 
presents and unbounded generosity be seduced ber to 
bis enoLbraces, and afterwards, by a promise of marriage, 
engaged ber consent to a divorce from ber busband» 
Pontia was no sooner free from tbe nuptial tie tban 
ber imagination opened to ber otber prospects, Sbe 
affected delays ; ber fatber made objections ; sbe bad 
bopes of a better matcb ; and finally sbe refused to per- 
form ber contract. Octavius expostulated ; be com- 
plained; be tbreatened; bis reputation sufiered, and 
bis fortune was ruined. His life was all tbat be bad 
left, and tbat be was ready to sacrifice at ber com- 
mand. His suit, bowever eamest, made no impres- 
sion. In despair, be begged any small favor tbat 
sbould assuage bis sorrows, and take tbe sting 
from disappointment. Tbe assignation was made. 
Pontia ordered ber seryant, wbo was privy to tbe in- 
trigue, to watcb ber bed-cbamber. The lorer went to 
his appointment. He carried witb bim one of his 
freedmen, and a pouiard ander his rohe. Tbe scene 
which usually occurs when love is stung to jealousy 
was acted between tbe parties ; reproacbes, fond en- 
dearmentSy rage, and tenderness, war and peace, took 
their tum. 

Part of tbe night was passed to^eWiei. KX.\«^^^> 
OcUviua, in the moment of suppone^ nwwvV^ , ^>ft«*ia 
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the unhappy Tictim thought all Yiolenee at an end, 
seized his dagger, and sheathed it in her beart. 
The maid mshed in to assist her miatreM. Octavius 
wounded her, and made his escape. On the following 
day the murder was reported abroad ; and the haiid 
that gave the blow was strongly snspected. OctaTins, 
it was certain, had passed the night with the deceased; 
but his freednian boldly stood forth, and took the 
crime on himself. It was his deed ; an act of justice 
due to an injnred master. This generous fortitnde 
from the month of an assassin was heard with äste- 
nishment, and for some time gained credit, tili the 
maid, who had recovered from her wonnd, disclosed 
the particulars of the whole transaction. Pontiacs 
fJEither appealed to the tribunal of the consnls, and 
Octavius, as soon as his office of tribune ceased, was 
condemned to snffer the penalties of the Comelian 
law against assassins.' 

XLV. In the course of the same year another 
scene of libidinoas passion was brought forward, more 
important than that which we have related, and in the 
end the canse of public calamity. Sabina Poppira 
at that time lived at Rome in a style of taste and 
elegance. She was the daughter of Titus Ollins, hat 
she took her name from Poppeeus Sabinns,' her grand- 
father by the roatemal line. Her father OUins was, 
at one time, rising to the highest honors ; but being a 
friend to Sejanus, he was involved in the ruin of that 
minister. The grandfather had figured on the stage of 
public business. He was of consular rank, and obtained 
the honor of a triumph. To be the known descendant of 
a man so distinguished flattered the vanity of Poppfca. 
Virtue excepted, she possessed all the qualities that 

1 TTe was sent in\o'bÄU\a\\meTÄ,U\^^n A^'^^. 
^ Pro hably the same w\xo v«^* cotiva^. A.. v , v.,1^^. 
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adom the female character. Her motiier' was the 
reigning beauty of her time. From her the daughter 
inherited nohflity of birth, with all the graces of an 
elegant form. Her fortnne was eqnal to her rank ; 
her conreraation had every winning art ; her talenti 
wete cnltiTated, and her wit refined. She knew how 
to aasume an air of modesty, and yet pursue lascivioua 
pleasnres ; in her deportment, decent ; in her heart, a 
libertine. When she appeared in public, which was 
bot seldoili, she wore a ireil, that shaded, or seemed 
to shade, her face ; perhaps intending that her beauty 
should not wear out and tamish to the eye ; or be* 
cause that style of dress was most becoming. To the 
Toice of fame she paid no regard : her hasband and 
her adulterer were equally welcome to her embraces. 
Iiove with her was not an afiair of the heart. Knowing 
no attachment herseif, she required none from others. 
Where she saw her interest, there she bestowed her 
farors ; a politician in her pleasures. She was mar- 
ried to Rufius Crispinus, a Roman knight^ and was 
by bim the mother of a son ; but Otho, a youth of 
expectati'on, luxurious, prodigal, and high in favor 
with Nero, attracted her regard. She yielded to bis 
addresses, and in a short time married the adulterer. 

XLYI. Otho, in Company with the emperor, grew 
lavish in her praise. Her beauty and her eleg^t 
manners were his constant theme. He talked per* 
haps with the warmth and indiscretion of a lover; 
perhaps with a design to inflame the passions of 
Mero, and from their mutual relish of the same en» 
joyments to derive new strengt to support his in- 
terest. Rising from Nero's table, he was often heard 
to say, ' I am going to the arms of her who possesses 
erery amiable accomplishment ; by her birth enno- 

/ Her motber PoppsdSL has been meii\\oii«^ \ kocoAS^^ ii^« 
1, Ä 
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bled ; endeared by beauty ; tfae wish of all beholde») 
and to the farored man the aource of tme deligfat/ 
Nero became enamored. No time was lost. Poppsa 
receired bis risits. At the first interview she called 
forth all her charms, and ensured her oonqaest. She 
admired the dignity of the prince. His air» his maa- 
ner, and his looks, were irresistible. By fhis well- 
acted fondness she gained intire dominion orer his 
affections. Proud of her success, she thought it time 
to act her part with female airs and coy reluctance. 
If Nero wished to detain her more than a night or 
two, she conld not think of complying ; she was mar- 
ried to a man whom she loved. She could not risk 
the loss of a Situation so perfectly bappy. Otho led t 
lifo of taste and elegance, unrivalled in his pleasnre«. 
Under his roof she saw nothing bat magnificence, in 
a style worthy of the highest Station. She objected 
to Nero that he had contracted different habits. He 
lived in close counexion with Acte, a low*bom slave ; 
and from so mean a commerce what could be ex- 
pected but sordid manners and degenerate sentiment? 
From that moment Otho lost his interest with the 
prince : he had Orders neither to frequent the palaoe, 
nor show himself in the train of attendants. At lengtb, 
to remove a rival, Nero made him govemor of Lusi- 
tania. Otho quitted Rome, and tili the breaking out 
of the civil wars continued in the administration of 
his province, a firm and upright magistrate, in this 
instance exhibiting to the world that wonderful union 
of repugnant qualities which marked the man; in 
private life luxurious, profligate, and prone to every 
vice ; in his public capacity prudent, just, and tem- 
perate in the use of power. 
XL VII. It was iu 1i\i\a \\tticX\Ä^ Vaal Nero fiist 
tbrew off the mask. He Yia^VVÄiwXö «ätfJwA. ^eb&x>s»% 
of hia nature. Tlie pwaou nvVoih \ä ^to,^^^^ 
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was Cornelius Sylla ; a maiiy in fact, of a dnll and 
alug^sh understanding ; but bis stupidity passed with 
Nero for profound thinkiog, and the deep resenre of a 
dangerons politician. In this idea he was confirmed 
by the malignity of one Graptus, a man enfranchised 
by the emperor, and from fhe reign of Tiberius hack* 
neyed in the practice of conrts. He frained an tat» 
fal Story. The Milvian bridge was at that time the 
fashionable scene of midnight revelry : being out of 
the liniits of Rome, the emperor thought that he might 
riot at that place with unbounded freedom. Graptus 
told him that a conspiracy had been formed against 
bis life, and the rillains lay in ambush on the Flami« 
nian way ; but as fortune would haye it» the prinoe« 
by passing through the Sallustian g^dens, escaped 
the snare. To gire color to this invented tale, he 
alleged the following circumstance : in one of the 
riots which were common in those dissolute times a 
set of young men feil into a skirmish with the at- 
tendants of the emperor. ' This/ he said, ' was a con- 
certed plot, and Sylla was the author of it, though not 
so much as one of bis clients, nor eren a slave of his^ 
was found to have been of the party. Sylla, in fact, 
had neither capacity nor spirit for an undertaking so 
big with danger ; and yet, on the Suggestion of Grap- 
tus, which was received as positive proof, he was 
obliged to quit bis eountry and reside, for the future, 
in the city of Marseilles. 

XLYIII. During the same consulship the Senate 
gave audience to the deputies from the magistrates 
and the people of Puteoli. The former complained 
of the licentiousness of the populace, and the latter 
retaliated, in bitter terms, against the pride and ava- 
riee of the nobles. It appeared that the mob roaa vv 
/i tamultaooM body, discharging 'voWe^a oi «\is^<&%^ v&.^ 
'AreMtening to Bei fire to the boxLsem« K ^lanniX. "loMa^ 
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•acre was likely to be the conseqneDce. Caius Casnoi 
was despatched to quell the insnrrection. His mea- 
suresy too barsh and violent for the oecasion, served 
only to irritate the people. He was recalled, at hii 
owQ request, and the two Scribonii were sent to snp- 
ply his place. They took with them a preterian co- 
hört. By the terror of a military force, and the exe- 
cution of a few ringleaders^ the public tranquillity 
was restored. 

XLIX. A decree of the Senate, which bad no otber 
ebject 'than to authorise the people of Syracuse to 
exceed, in their public spectacles, the number of 
gladiators limited by law, would be matter too trite 
and unworthy of notice, if the Opposition made by 
Paetus Thrasea had not excited against that excellent 
man a nomber of ^nemies. They seiaed the oppor- 
tunity to traduce his character. ' If he is, as he pre- 
tends to be, seriously of opinion that the public good 
reqiiires liberty of speech and freedom of debate, 
why descend to things so frivolous in their nature? 
Are peace and war of no importance ? When laws 
are in question; when tributes and imposts are the 
suhject before the fathers, and when points of the first 
importance are in agitation, where is his eloquence 
then ? £Tery Senator who rises in his place has the 
priyilege of moving whateyer he conceives to be cod- 
ducive to the public welfare ; and what he moves he 
has a right to discuss, to debate, and put to the vote. 
And yet, to regulato the amphitheatre of Syracuse is 
the sole business of a professed and zealous patriot ! 
Is the administration in all its parts so fair and perfect, 
that even Thrasea himself, if he held the reins of 
^orernment, could find nothing to reform? If he 
silffers matters of lYie fkXBX \m^w\aÄ^Ä to pass in ßi- 
lencCf why amuae us vj\\.\i ». tcwoOi^ ^Oö^Xä ^\i ^««^\.\ 
wherein no man fiuda ^Äfiaa^M VÄ^«tti^^Ä^'^' 
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" The friendfl of Thrasea desired an explanation of 
lua conduct ; his answer was as follows : when he 
rose to make his ohjections to the law in qiiestion he 
was not Ignorant of the mismanagement that prevailed 
in all departments of the government ; but the prin- 
ciple on which he acted had in view the honor of the 
Senate. When matters of little moment drew the at- 
tention of the fathers, men wonld see that affairs of 
importance could not escape a body of men who 
thought nothing that concemed the public beneath 
their notice. 

L. The complaiuts of the people, in the course of 
this yeaXf against the oppressions practised by the 
coUectors of the revenue, were so loud and Tiolent, 
that Nero was indined to abolish the whole System of 
daties and taxes, thereby to serve the interests of 
humanity, and bestow on mankind the greatest blfts- 
ing in his power. To this generons sentiment the 
fathers g^ve the highest applause ; bat the design they 
Said, however noble, was altogether impracticable. 
To abrogate all taxes, were to cut off the resources of 
government, and dissolre the Commonwealth. Repeal 
the imposts on trade, and what would be the conse- 
qaence ? The tribute paid by the provinces must, in 
like manner, be remitted. The several companies that 
farmed the revenue were established by the consnls 
and tribanes of Rome, in the period of liberty, when 
the old republic florished in all its glory. The revenue 
System, which has since grown up, was farmed on a 
fair estimate, proportioned to the demands of govern- 
ment. It wonld indeed be highly proper to restrain 
within due bounds the condnct of the collectors, that 
the several duties, which were sanctioned by the ac- 
quiescence of ages, might not, by oppression and ra\ia- 
city, be converted into a grievaace too t\%Q>xQ\i<^\s^\A 
endured. 
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LI. Nero issned a proclamation, directing fhat fhe 
revenae laws, tili that time kept among^ the mjrsteries 
of State, should be drawn up in form, and entered on 
the public tables for the inspection of all ranka and 
degrees of men. It was also made a rule, that bo 
arrear of more than a year's Standing should be re- 
covered by the tax-gatherers, and, in all cases of com- 
plaint against those officers, the same should be heard 
and decided in a summary way, by the pretor at Rome, 
and in the provinces by the propretors or proconsnls. 
To the soldiers all former privileges and immunities 
were preserred, with an exception of the dnties od 
merchandise, if they entered into trade. Many other 
regulations were added, all just and eqnitable, and for 
some tiroe strictly observed, but suffered afterwards 
to fall into disuse. The abolition, howerer, of tiie 
fortieth and the fiftieth penny, with many other ex- 
actions, invented by the avarice of the publicans, still 
continued in force. The exportation of com from the 
provinces beyond sea was also put under proper re- 
gulations : the imposts were diminished ; the shipping 
employed in commerce was not to be rated in the esti- 
mate of the merchanfs effects, and of course stood 
exempted from all duties. 

LH. Sulpicius Caraerinus^ and Pomponius Sil- 
vanus, who had governed in Africa with proconsular 
authority, were both accused of mal-administration, 
and acquitted by the emperor. The accusers of Ca- 
merinus were few in number, and their allegations 
were private acts of cruelty to individuals, not rapine 
or extortion, or any Charge of a public nature. Sil- 
vanus was beset by powerful enemies. They prayed 
time to produce their witnesses : the defendant pressed 
for an iramediate lieatiivg. \l^ 'w^^ xXsXv, «ilvanced in 

1 Sulpicius Cameiinus, Y?itV\iVÄ awi,^^ ^v^i^^^^xx 
to death by Nero. 
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yearsy and üad no children ; the consequence was, that 
a strong party espoused his interest. He triumphed 
orer his enemies, and his friends went unrewarded. 
They hoped by their Services to merit his estate, but 
he survived them all. 

LIII. During this whole period a settled calm pre- 
vailed in Germany. The Commanders in that quarter 
plainly saw that triumphal Ornaments, granted, as they 
had been, on every trifling occasion, were no longer 
an honor. To preserve the peace of the provinoes 
they thought their truest glory. Paulinus Pompeius 
and Lucius Vetus were then at the head of the legions. 
That the ■ soldiery, however, might not languish in a 
4itate of inaction, Paulinus finished the great work of 
a bank, to prevent the inundations of the Rhine ; a 
project begun by Drusus sixty-three years before.* 
Vetus had conceived a rast design : he had in con- 
templation a canal, by which the waters of the Mo- 
selle ^ and the Arar were to be communicated, to the 
end that the Roman forces might be able, for the 
future, to enter the Rhone from the Mediterranean, 
and passing thence into the Arar, proceed through 
the new Channel into the Moselle, and sail down the 



1 Dmstis, the father of Germanicus, died in Germany, 
A. U. C 745. He had finished a canal, as mentioned Annais, 
ii. 8 ; and to prevent the overflowings of the Khine, which 
often deluged the adjacent parts of Gaul, he laid the plan of 
a strong banlf , by which the waters would have been thrown 
into a different course, and discharged into the lakes, now 
the Zuyder-zce. This great work was atlength finished by 
Paulinus Pompeius. 

2 The Arar is now the Soane. Brotier observes that this 
great undertaking, tending to communicate the Mediterranean 
and the ocean, often attempted, and as often abandoned, was 
at length accomplished, to the immortal glory of Louis XIV. 
That * imperial work, worthy of a kin^» \^ hq'?» ^-^«^^ "^^ 
Royal Canal, or the Canal of Languedo«. 

TACIT. VOL. lU ^ 
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Rkine into the German Ocean. Thifi' plan was o& a 
great scale : fatiguing marches over a losg tract of land 
would be no longer necessary, and a comiiiodioi» 
narigatioii would be opened between the weatern and 
the northern seas. 

JSlius Gracilis, who cemmanded in the Belgic Gaul, 
heard of this magnificent plan with the jealousy of a 
little mind. He gave notice to Vetus that he and hii 
legions mnst not think. of entering the prorince of 
another officer. ' Snch a step,' he said, ' would haye 
the appearance of a design to gain the affections o( 
the people of Gaul, and by conaoquence might giye 
umbrage to the emperor/ In this manner, as ofteo 
bappens, the danger of having too much merit laid 
aside a prqject of great importance to the public. 

LTV« The barbarians, having seen the long inac*- 
tivity of Üie Roman armies, conceived a notion that 
the generals had it in coromand not to march against 
the enemy. In this persuasion, the Frisians, having^ 
ordered the weak, through sex or age, to be conveyed 
across the lakes, marched with the fiower of their 
young men through woods and morasses towards the 
banks of the Rhine, where they took possession of a 
large tract, vacant indeed at the time, but in fact ap- 
propriated to the use of the Roman soldiers. In this 
emigration the leading Chiefs were Verritus and Ma- 
lorix, both of them sovereign princes, if sovereigo 
power may be said to.existin Germany. They had 
already fixed their habitations : they began to culti- 
vate the seil, and the lands were sown in as füll se- 
curity as if they occupied their native soil ; when Vi- 
bius Avitus, who succeeded Paulinus in the govern- 
meiit of the piovince, threatened to attack them with 
bis whple force, \i tV^ ÖA^\vQX«s^^x\a.tft the country, 
or obtain a settlemcntitcpccLWi^ ^m^ctw. ^^Sxsssv^^bK^ 
by these menaces, tVve C^etwok cNafc^^ ^^^ wÄ.VaÄKBÄ. 
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Being tbere obliged to wait tili Nero was at leisnre 
from other business, they employed tbeir time in see* 
ing sucb curiosities as are usaally sbown to strängen. 
They were conducted to Pompey's theatre,* where tbe 
grandeur of the people, in one vast assembly, conld 
not fall to make an Impression. Rüde minds bave no 
taste for the exhibitions of the theatre.' They gazed 
at eyery tbing with a face of wonder : the place for 
tbe populace, and the different seats assigned to the 
seyeral Orders of the State, engaged tbeir attention. 
Curiosity was excited : they inquired which were the 
Roman knights, and which the Senators. Among the 
last they perceived a few who, by tbeir exotic dress» 
were known to be foreigners. They soon leamed that 
they were ambassadors from different states, and that 
tbe pririlege of mixing with the fatbers was granted 
by way of distinction, to do bonor to men who by 
tbeir courage and fldelity surpassed the rest of the 
World. The answer gave offence to the two chieftains. 
In point of valor and integrity, the Germans, they 
Said, were second to tio people on earth. With thi^ 
stroke of national pride they rose abruptly, and took 
tbeir seats among the Senators. Tbeir rough but ho- 
nest simplicity diffused a general pleasure through the 
audience. It was considered as the sudden impulse 
of liberty; a glow'of generous emnlation. Nero 
granted to the twö Chiefs the privilege of Roman Citi- 
zens, bnt at the same time declared that the Frisians 
must depart from the lands which they had presumed 
to occupy. Tbe barbarians refnsed to submit. A de- 
tachment of the auxiliary horse was sentforward, with 

. 1 Pliny the eider says that Pompe^'s theatre was larj^e 
enough to hold forty tboiuand men ; Pliny, xxxvi, 15. 

^ Tbe Germans had no idea of anv kmd oi '^\!^:^i^ «^«^N]m^% 
but that wbicb tbey had seen in tneVt ovni ccs^QiiiXx^ rj'^wsi.* 
ners oftbe Germana, $ 94. ^ 
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Orders to dislodge them. The attack was madewUK. 
vigor, and all who resisted were either takea ph- 
soners or put to the sword. 

LY. Another irruption was soon after made in tbe 
same qnarter by the Ansibarians,* a people respected 
for their own internal strength, and still more formid- 
able on account of the general sympatby with wbich 
the neighborin^ states bebeld their sufferings. They 
had been driven by the Chancians from their native 
land, and having no place which they could call their 
country, they roamed about in qnest of some retreat 
where they might dwell in peace, although iii exile, 
Boiocalus, a warlike Chief, was at the head of this 
Wandering nation. He had gained renown in arros^ 
and distinguished himself by his faithful attachment to 
the interests of Rome. He urged in vindication of 
his conduct, that in the revolt of the Cberuscans^he 
had been loaded with irons by the order of Arminini;. 
Since that time he had served in the Roman armies ; 
at first under Tiberius, and afterwards under Genua- 
nicus ; and now, at the end of fifty years, he was will- 
ing to add to his past Services the merit o.f submittin^ 
himself and his people to the protection of the Romans. 
* The country in dispute/ he said, * was of wide ex- 
tent ; and under color of reserving it for the use of 
the legions, whole tracts of land remained unoccupied, 
waste, and desolate. Let the Roman soldiers depas« 
ture their cattle ; let them.retain lands for that purr 
pose ; but let them not, while they feed their horses, 
reduce mankind to the necessity of perishing by fa- 

1 The country into which the irruption was made is sup- 

posed to be the land betweeu Wesel and Dusseldorf. The 

Ansibariana, before they were expelled by the Cbaucians, 

iahabited betweeu the xvfw Kmvsv». (^xk^ Ems), and tha 

Rhine, 

2 Tke revoU of thei ClckeT\xa^«SÄ/\ii^V\Oa.N%raA>B^\'*Bak 
three Jegions pexished*, Aiwm\s»\«\^% .— .. 
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mitie. Let them not prefer a dreary solitude to the 
interests of hnmanity. The affections of a people, 
willing to live in friendship with them, are preferahle 
to a Wide waste of harren lands. The exclusive pos- 
session of the country in question was hy no means a 
novelty. It had heen oecupied, first hy the Chama- 
viäns;* after them hy the Tuhantes; and finally, hy 
the Usipians. The firmament over our heads is the 
mansion of the gods ; the earth was given to man ; 
and what remains unoccupied lies in common for all/ 
At these words he looked up to the sun, and appealing 
to the whole planetary System^ asked with a spirit of 
enthusiasm, as if the heavenly luminaries were ac- 
tually presenty whether an uncultivated desert, the 
desolatiön of nature, gave a' prospect fit for them to 
survey. Would they not rather let loose the ocean, 
to overwhelm in a sudden deluge a race of men who 
made it their trade to carry devastation through the 
nations, and make the world a wilderness ? 

LVI. Avitus ans were d in a decisive tone that the 
law of the strengest must prevaiU * The gods, whom 
Boiocalus invoked, had so ordained. By their high 
will the Romans were invested with snpreme au« 
thority : to give, or take away, was their prerogative : 
they were the sovereign arbiters, and would admit no 
otherjudges/ Such was the answer given in public 
to the Ansibarians. To Boiocalus, in consideration of 
bis former merit, an allotment of lands was privately 
offered. The German considered it as the price of 
treachery, and rejected it with disdain : * The earth,'. 
he Said, * may not afford a spot where we may dwell 
in peace ; a place where we may die we can never 
want/ The interview ended here. Both sides de-» 
pB,Tied with mutual animosity. The Ansibacian« ^t^« 

. i For the Chamavians, the TxLb«n.\«ft« %5A. \i«i\^»SÄ% ^'w«» 
tÄeil/aiuiersof the Gennan8,§33,3S« . ' • . 
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pared for war. They endeavored to rotifie tbe Brnc- 
teriansy^ the Tencterians, and other iratioDs stül more 
remote. Avitus sent dispatcbes to Curtilius Mancia, 
the commander-iii-cliief of the Upper Rhine, with in- 
structions to cross the rirer, and show hiroself in 
the rear of the enemy. Li the mean time he put 
himself at the head of the legions, and entered the 
country of the Tencterians,* threatening to carry sword 
and fire tbrough their territories if they did not forth- 
with renounce the confederacy. The barbarians laid 
down their arms. The Bructerians in a panic fol» 
Iowed their example. Terror and constemation spread 
tbrough the country. In the cause of others none 
were willing to encounter certain danger. 

In tbis distress the Ansibarians, abandoned by all, 
retreated to the Usipians and Tubantes. Being there 
rejected, they sought protection firom the Cattians, and 
afterwards from the Chemscans. In the end, worn 
out with long and painful marches, nowbere received 
as friends, in raost places repulsed as enemies, and 
wanting every thing in a foreign land, the wholf 
nation perished. The young, and such as were able to 
carry arms, were put to the sword ; the rest were seid 
to slavery. 

LYII. In the course of the same summer a battle 
was foughty with great rage and slaugbter, between the 
Hermundurians and the Cattians. The exclusive pro- 
perty of a river, which flowed between both nations, 
impregnated with stores of salt,' was the cause of their 
mutual animosity . To the natural fierceness of barba- 

1 For the Bructerians aud Tencterians, see the Manners of 
tbe Germans, $ 32, 33. 
2 The country on tbe'boi^etÄ o^\Ja.«k w^x Ijippia, now tb« 

Lippe, 

3 Tbia was the livet §>Ä\«k, ^tVÄ. ViwywTi\fV^^ ^»b^^ \aoBi». 
It discharges itself into .Üw> MUä, i^vw x\ä^S»», 
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rians, wlio know no decision bat tfaiat of the sword, 
they added the gloomy motives of superstition. Ao- 
cording to the creed of those savage nations, that 
part of the World lay in the vicinity of the hea- 
vens, and thence the prayers of men were wafted 
to the ear of the gods. The whole region was, by 
consequence, peculiarly favored ; and to that circum- 
stance it was to be ascribed that the river and the 
adjacent woods teenied with quantities of aalt,' not, 
as in other places, a concMtion on the sea-shore, 
formed by the foaming of the wares, but produced by 
the simple act of throwing the water from the stream 
on ä pile of buming wood, where, by the conflict of 
opposite Clements, the substance was engendered. For 
this sah a bloody battle was fonght. Victory declared 
in favor of the Hermundurians. The event was the 
more destructive to the Cattians, as both annies, with 
their usual ferocity, had devoted the vanquished as a 
sacriiice to Mars and Mercury . By that horrible vow, 
men and horses, with whatever belonged to the routed 
army, wer-e doomed to destmction« The vengeanoe 
meditated by the Cattians feil with redoubled fury on 
themselves. 

About the same time a dreadful and unforeseen 
disaster befell the Ubians, a people in alliance with 
Korne. By a sudden eruption of subterraneous fire, 
their farms, their villages, their cities, and their habi- 
tations, were all inyolved in one general conflagration. 
The flames extended far and wide, and well-nigh 
reached the Roman colony, lately founded in that part 
of Germany. The fire raged with such violence, that 
iieither the rain from the heavens, nor the river 
waters, could extinguish it. Every remedy failed, tili 
the peasants, driven to desperation, threw in heaps of 

1 Tbis metbod of producing. sallia ex^\K«)Ä^\i'^'^\sß^^s^ 
bis Naturul Historj, xxxi, 7, 
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stones, and checked the fury of the flames. T^e mis» 
chief beginning to subside, they advanced with clubs, 
as if to attack a troop of wild beasts. Having beat 
down the fire, they stripped off their clothes, and 
throwing them, wet and besmeared with filth, on the 
fianies, extinguished the conflagration. 

LVIII. This year the tree called Rnminalis,* which 
stood in the place assigned for public elections, and 
eight hundred and forty years before * had given 
shelter to the infancy of Romidus and Remus, began 
to wither in all its branches. The sapless trunk 
seemed to threaten a total decay. This was consi- 
dered as a dreadful prognostic,' tili new buds expand- 
ing into leaf, the tree recovered its former verdure. 

1 It was supposed that under the shade of this tree Romu- 
lus and Kemus were nourished by the she-wolf, as beauti- 
fully described hy Virgil. 

Rumen was an old Latin word for mamma, er the duf of the 
sbe-wolf : thence the tree was called ruminalis. 

i Some of the commentators think that there is a mistake 
in the computation, and that it onght to be eight hundred 
and thirty years. The difference is not material. 
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